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ADVERTISEMENT ^ 

TO THE SEVENTH EDITION. 

The present edition ct thii work hai been teviied 
with very porticalar attention and cafe ; all the latest 
and most eminent writers of Eorqpe, which have come 
to hand, having been diligently consulted, ahd the 
experience of the most intelligent of oar own coontry. 
In this edition, many important improvements will be 
found, and many additions, particularly in regard to 
fruits. The list of these, although so complete in the 
former editions, is yet, in this, greatly improved ; and 
especially in those fine new kinds which have been 
80 lately proved by Mr. Thompson and others, at 
the Garden of the London Horticultural Society at 
Chiswick, and elsewhere in England, and in France ; 
or more latterly approved with us. During visits of 
the author to those countries in the autumn of 1840, 
and years 1841-2, much information was collected by 
him from first-rate sources, from oral and other com- 
munications, which will be found in the following 
pages. In this, the seventh edition, other information, 
equally new, and not less important, will be found, to 
the period of this stiU later date. 

NovAimrii Hill, JSmiHiry, 1844. 

N. B. Throughout this work, a star i» prefixed to 
those fruits only of whose excellence we are fully 
satisfied, either by proof, or by the most ample and 
satis&ctory testimony. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



HoBTicuLTUBE is th^ most ancient employment ordtined 
by the Creator for *>«an. Its utility and importance hare 
been the pleasing theme of the enlightened in all snc« 
cessive generations. To the rich — to the poor — its re- 
sources alike afford subsistence, or a pleasing occupation. 

Horticulture is an art coeval with man's CreatioA and of 
earth ; the Almighty himself having planted the first gar- 
den in Eden, wherein he caused to grow every tr^e that 
is pleasant to sight or good for food. Adam was placed 
therein, ** to dress the garden and to keep it " — an occupi^ 
tion most of all calculated to promote happiness, to insure 
contentment, longevity, and purity of life. 

Agriculture b a sister art, and more intimately associ- 
ated with the pastoral life, with the raising of herds and 
of flocks ; of the cereal grains; of the substantial food and 
altire of men ; of the attire of ships and their freight : by 
its aid most of all the human family are both clothed and 
fed. Agriculture is another and kindred science, and with 
horticulture nearly allied, but of a less ancient date. 

A life in the country is, above all others, preeminently 
« calculated to inspire the -inind with exalted ideas of that 
divine character, and Almighty power, whose glorious 
works are far above all human thought, and mortal praise ; 
— how far above the lifeless emblems, and mortal glories 
which surround an earthly throne 1 " Consider the lilies 
of the field, how they grow; they toil not, neither do they 
spin, and yet I say unto you, that even Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of these." Thus spake the 
Savior, and glorious Shepherd. In the representations of 
Paradise, or the happy abodes, Nature's works, transcend^ 
ent and alone, have found conspicuoiis place* blooming 
eternal, — flowers of fairest hues, trees yielding fragrant 
odors, or fruits, or cooling shade. 

It is to be regretted that a very considerabU proportion 
2 
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of our population seem destined to pass their whole lives 
- shut up in cities ; excluded, in a measure, from view of all 
natural scenes, and forms, and objects, even from light ; 
in whose dark abodes.dwell commingled both good and bad. 
Qoi formed the country, Cain first contrived the city, 
where felons dwell oblivious, where rest secure ; to fear 
and shame, to hope and kindred dead ; — where fiends find 
refuge, for whom the si^itude of the country and the tran- 
scendent beauties of creation have no charms. It is equally 
to be regretted that so many of the rich, who, froin their 
abundant resources, are always enabled to reside w^here 
they choose, should prefer the imprisoned atmosphere of 
cities, with all its accompaniments, to the pure and salu- 
brious air of the country; — its delightful prospect of 
mountain, or wide-spread plain, -r^ of hill or fertile valley, 
or river, — its crystal fountains and water-brooks, and 
woods reechoing harmonious sounds, — - its solitudes and 
rocks ; anon those hills and dales, those plains and forests 
clad in snow, and floods of radiant light, and glorious 
sunshine, the eternal and ever-varying displays of nature, 
which the rural life affords. 

A science whose pursuits are alike so conducive to the 
health of the body and of the mind — so calculated to 
render mankind useful, virtuous, and happy — has never 
wanted advocates. It has found them with the best and 
most enlightened of all ages — with every friend to his 
country and the human race. In our own country, the 
progress of horticulture has been commensurate only with 
the untiring zeal and successful efforts of a Lowell, a 
fiuel, a Fessenden, and others, to enlighten and encourage, 
many of whom have recently gone down to their graves ; 
but their names will long be cherished in grateful remem- 
brance. Eminently distinguished also for their zeal, a 
host in numbers^ and renowned in intellect, still live. We 
hail its wonderful progress. , Success to those numerous 
and powerful societies which have so lately arisen in our 
land to its aid, and in the equal aid of agriculture ! 

First of all in rank and deeds of fame, the Horticultural 
Society of Massachusetts deserves of me distinguished 
notice. To the unwearied researches and enlightened 
zeal of its first president. General Dearborn, I am greatly 
indebted for much valuable information, which I have to 
him accredited in the following pages. In pomological 
investigation and researches, no man in America has 
done so much as the late Mr. Robert Manning ; to him* 
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also, in c«mmon wkli our wh^e «<Nmtf7,-I am (Mrtieularlj 
indebted ; also to those numerous indiTiduals whom I hm? e 
elsewhere named. 

England, by the exertioBs of her most islelligent md 
influential men, and by her societies, particularly that of 
London, has, confessedly, done a great dral lor the ad- 
vancement of the science ; and no man in Eagland has 
probably done more in its aid than the late Thomas Ad* 
drew Knight, Esq., lately the distingoished preaident of 
the London Horticaltnral Society, with the exception only 
of Mr. Loudon; who, for the extent and usefalness of his 
writings on this and^other subjects, may be deemed one of 
the most remarkable men of the age. In prolband horti- 
cultural researches, who more distinguished than Professor 
Lindley and Mr. Thompson, in this decisive day 7 

To the descriptions of the froita of the divers climes^ 
which are adapted to the various sectiims of our oouotry^ 
from die north to the south* and bordering on the tropica, 
I have added the useful vegetable i^anta, and the trees and 
plants of ornament. Also, I have .added a sekct UU of 
fruits^ or a recommended list, of a limited number, of 
those kinds only, which, having been already tried and ap- 
Moved in our climate, can ht eq»ecially recommended. 
To many of these I have prefixed an asterisk, or star. But 
as many of the new kinds, of the highest character, have 
never as yet borne fruit in oar country, and are therefore 
excluded, it must appear evideat that thn list will, from 
time to time, require a revision.—* Th€ uk€t''-^ik€ verv 
best possible Hst, and such alone as we should most of all 
be desirous of o^ing the public *— cannot be formed until 
ali those new and excellent kinds, which this extraordinary 
age has produced in Belgium, are pot to tridl in our d^ 
mate. Their nmnes, their liumbers, and their excellence, 
constitute a host, in all probability far greater than all that 
the former ages had ever produced. For their introduc- 
tion to our own country, much is due to the individual en- 
terprise of our own citizens, to Dr. Van Mons, of Belgium, 
and much also to the distinguished liberality of Mr 
Knight, and the London Horticultural Society. 

Section L — Climate. 

The territory of the United States comprafaends the 
vast middle section of North America, and la princely 
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included in the best part, or southern half sectioa of the 
temperate zone, with a climate one of the most favored, 
and a soil the most desif able, on earth. It extends from 
the Gulf of Mexico, and the ccmfines ai the ecj^uatorial 
regions, and the liat. of 24°, to the Lat. of 48° and the 
Britbh possessions on the side of the Atlantic. South- 
west is Mexico; and on the west, and looking towards 
Asia, it is bounded by the shores of the Pacific Ocean ; 
and on the north by the Lat of .M° and the possessions 
of Russia. 

The climate of the Atlantic States has been generally 
characterized as variable and inconstant. These sudden 
changes are caused, in a great measure, by the conflictiug 
winds, which blow alternately, from Uie <^posite poiuts — 
the sources of extreme heat and of excessive cold. Those, 
especially, from the south-east and south, bring, alternately^ 
clouds enlarged with sultry vapors, or storms of rain, or 
the fiery particles and intense beat which they have inhaled 
in the equinoctial regions. While the winds from the 
north-west, coming, as they do,over a vast extent of territory^ 
and firom the regions of eternal ice and snow, they bring 
down with them, at certain seasons, a degree of cold the 
most piiercinjp and intense,. These adverse winds bring by 
turns, and often by sudden changes, the heat of the tropi- 
cal, or the extreme cold atmosphere of the polar, regions. 

The climate of our country, m regard to its capacity and 
vegetable productions, is not to be estimated by the meas- 
ure of its distance from the equator, nor by the average 
temperature of the mnter^ fx even that of the f^ear ; but 
rather by the mean heat of the summer, and its duration. 
For while the average temperature, or heat qf the year^ is 
gi^ater at Rome and at Marseilles than at Cambridge, 
Mass., the average heat of the summer months may he nearly 
equaif since the mean of the greatest heat at Cambridge 
exceeds that of Rome by 11°, and that of Marseilles by 
8°, the mean of our greatest surnm^ heat being 97^ ; 
though 100° and over, in some wmmers^ is not with us 
uncommon. 

From the average of the observations which have been 
made^in 20 cities on the continent of Europe, the climate 
of America has been compared. And the proportion of 
rain which annually falls is two fiflhs greater with us than 
with them, or as 50 inches to 30. Yet our rainy days are 
annually firom a fourth to a third less in number, than with 
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them, or 88 86 or 90 days of rain with ua to 122 dajsivith 
them ; the rain with us descending in profuse showers^ 
and often in torrents, with tremendoas lightning and thnn* 
der ; while, on the other hand, the number of oor dajt 
of sunshine, in the year, is double that of the 20 cities of 
£urope, or as 130 bright days with us to 64 with them. 
In this respect our climate is doubly blessed, in oar serene 
skies, and our more perpetual and brilliant sunshine. 

The climate of a country is rarionsly modified by its 
proximity and situation in regard to mountains and to the 
ocean. The temperature of the climate on oor extensiTe 
Atlantic coast, differs considerably from those parts of 
Europe and of Africa which lie in corresponding latitudes. 
In like manner, the climate of our country will be Ibund 
continually Tarying as we adyance longitudinally from its 
eastern to its western shores. 

It has also been observed, that, within the temperate 
zones, the western coctsts of continents and large islands 
are found to possess a higher mean temperature than the 
eastern coasts. Our climate, on the shores of the Atlantic^ 
must, therefore, correspond nearly with that of the east- 
em coasts of China, Japan, and Chinese Tartary, and the 
islands on their coasts. And the climate of our country 
which bounds on the Pacific, may correspond nearly with 
that of Europe on the coasts of the Atlantic, in the corre* 
sponding latitudes. 

The geographical position of our own country and of 
China are alike, each having its own vcut ocean an the east. 
China possesses a peculiar country, a parallel only to our 
own in all its divers latitudes and various climes, in all its 
vicissitudes and extremes of heat and cold. The French 
missionaries, who had resided previously in America, had 
borne testimony to this striking similitude and important 
fact, at a very early day. All productions, therefore, whlc}i 
flourish in that country, must flourish equally well in our 
own. Our prevailing winds, during three fourtiis of the year, 
are from the west, and are dry and salubrious ; they always 
bring fair weather and bright, sunny days. These winds of 
the middle latitudes, which extend quite across the Atlantic, 
are the counter currents of those eternal winds called " trade 
winds/' which, following the course of the sun, blow so con* 
finualjy at all seasons, and in the contrary direction within 
the tropics. In Europe, this peculiarly favorable position is 
reversed, and the prevailing or westerly winds, blowing, as 

2* 
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tbejT do, directly from the^ ocean, they carry from thence 
tempestuous storms of rain, with clouds of aqueoos vapors, 
which dissolve the snows of winter and obscure the sun. 

It has been observed that those countries possess a mor^ 
equal temperature during all the seasons, which have an 
ocean on the north. Such, precisely, is the portion of a 
considerable portion of the whole of Western ^urope. 
In their passage over the ocean, the cold ncHrthern winds 
become modified, but a very considerable portion of mois* 
ture is also imbibed, imparting to those countries a oold 
and chilly atmosphere ; both winter and summer, during 
a considerable portion of the year, the sun's bright rays, 
with their soul-reviving influenq^, are not seen. With us, 
those northerly winds bring clear and fine skies, and a dry, 
pure atmosphere, like those more invariable winds from the 
west. But during winter those same northerly winds bring 
down from high northern regions, and other climes, an at- 
mosphere at times the most intensely cold : no moisture 
comes with them, to dissolve .the snows of winter — those 
snows which serve as a covering and as a protection to vege- 
tation' and to the frozen earth, until a late period in the sea- 
son ; it is firom this cause that with us the destructive vernal 
frosts are. not known, or are of but very rare occurrence. 
Immured in our >vinters so intensely cold, and so fortu- 
nately prolonged, vegetation- slumbers profoundly secure, 
nor awakes till the danger is past* 

Elevation above the level of the ocean has the same ef* 
feet in lowering the mean temperature, as an increase of 
latitude. Moos, de Candolle has ascertained, by experi- 
ments on some mountains in France, that the elevation of 
180 or 200 yards affects the mean temperature in the 
same proportion as a degree of latitude to the north, on that 
same meridian, and in a similar proportion for any in- 
crease of height. 

The growth of trees and plants, in rich, moist soils, and 
in warm and protected situations, is not only unusually 
rapid, but is also prolonged to a very late period in autumn, 
or until suddenly arrested by fi'ost; and the immature 
wood of a forced growth, being tender, is the more liable 
to be. killed by early frosts and by winter. 

On the other hand, those trees and plants which grow on 
dry and stony or sandy soils, and on the open plains, and 
on the hills which are- most of all exposed to cold winds, 
the wood completely matures in due season; and such 
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trees are found to suffer least of all item early and de- 
structive frosts, and from winter. 

Delicate trees and plants, the natires of soatliem olimesj 
become more hardy, and mor^e capable of supporting the 
northern winters, by being planted on the north tides of 
buildings, and in their shade. Their growth being thus 
modified, the exposure to the most intense degree of cold, 
in such situations, is more than compensated by the pro- 
tection which is thus afforded to the plants during winter, 
from the pernicious and far more destructive rays of the sun. 

More delicate shrubs or plants may be protected by 
being surrounded by a thin covering of straw. They may 
also be protected by a few inches of litter placed around 
their trunks, and over their roots. Moss ftbm the mead- 
ows, or evergreen boughs, being more incorruptible, are to 
be preferred for delicate plants. For it has been lately 
announced, as an important fact, that the destruction of 
delicate plants, which is sometimes occasioned by winter, 
is caused by the alternate freezing and thawing of the 
earth at its surface ; that death commences at the surfacef 
which this protection will prevent. 

Those selections of fruits — those select Ksts, which the 
late eminent English writers so highly recommend — were 
evidently never designed for us ; but as peculiarly adapted 
to other dimes, and to high northern latitudes, and to that 
country for which alone these celebrated works were prin- 
cipally designed ; since beneath our serene and cloudless 
skies, and a sun more powerful and intense in its heat, 
many of them appear, on trial, to have lost that high repu- 
tation, which they could only have acquired in a northern 
country, with a clouded and humid atmosphere ; and, with 
some few eminent exceptions, they will not compare with 
those natives of our own climate,- or with those of other 
climates equally favored with us; while, on the other 
hand, the finest selections, during two centuries, from the 
innumerable native orchards of America, and the finest 
fruits from Italy, seem to have shared in that climate a 
most disastrous fate., 

These remarks will serve to show the manifest impro- 
priety of adopting without reflection, and without a trial, 
those select lists of fruits, which, from necessity, alone, are 
formed on exclusive principles, and as the best adapted to 
another and a foreign country, and another climate, and 
with no reference whatever to a climate like ours. 
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The finest fruits of the tropics, when cultivated in conn- 
fries remote fifom the equator, lose their good quality and 
sweetness. In the climate of England, we are assured, 
(rom uDdispiited testimony, that the finest peaches of 
America prove " toerthkss" Even those which, confess- 
edly, travellers with us so much admire, with hut two ex- 
ceptions, prove ^ood for nothing in their hostile climate, 
not coming to their full maturity and excellence, even on 
the walls to which their cultivation is confined. The 
PameSf particularly, are there denounced generally, while 
in warmer countries they are preferred to all others. «— 
Fifty American kinds were contained in their garden at 
Ghiswick, at the time their account was written. [See 
Pom. Mag. No, 54 ; also. Cat, Lon. Hor. Soc, for 1826.] 

Some others of the finest fruits of America, and of Italy , 
seem also in that country to have shared a like disastrous 
fate; and the Pomme Finale, or Mda Carlaj which, in 
the climate of Italy, is repiited to be the finest apple in the 
world, proves in open culture, in England, but an ordinary 
fi'uit, as their writers assure us. 

The reverse of this is also true ; and many fruits of tlie 
north' will be found to depreciate, when cultivated in a 
warmer latitude. And the White Moscow, or A&tracan^ 
which, by the celebrated M. Christ, is described as a fruit 
so very extraordinary, ** in a suitable situation and climate^ 
which is not under 49° of polar elevation,** — this fi'uit is 
pronounced but at mediocrity at Paris, and with us proves 
an indifferent fruit. And many of the fruits, the natives 
of England, and of other northern countries, and of high 
reputation there, have proved but ordinary when brought 
down to our own latitudes, and compared with our own 
fruits, and those. of climates equally favored with us. 

The cherry tree, the pear, the apple, and many other 
kinds> when carried within the tropics, become unproduc- 
tive or barren, or the firuit worthless. 

The olive and the vine may indeed grow within the 
tropics; but we are assured they produce little or no fruit| 
except in the mountainous elevations. 

The cereal varieties of grain, the annual plants and pro- 
ductions, those inost necessary to the subsistence of man, 
have by him been acclimated from the borders of the trc^ 
ics to very high northern latitudes. 

Man himself has become habituated to all climates. 
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The horse, the most noUe of animab, and Uie os, the inotl 
useiftil, seem, tmder the guardiaisldp of ■um, m aome 
measure, alike constituted. The horse and bis rider traif* 
erse the ^arth, from the bommg deserts of Sahara to the 
frozen regions of Siberia, and the boondaries of the Arrtie 
circle. 

Section II. — Of Modsbn or Landscape Ga&oenb. 

In northern Jatitodes, the Iociitio& of a garden shoold be, 
if practicable, on the sooth side of a hifi. Or it may be 
screened on the cold quarters, either by hills, or by dense 
and deep borders of evergreen and other forest trees, inter- 
mixed with fruit trees and shrubs of ornament Beauty 
alone considered, an undulating surface is by all means to 
be preferred, and water should not be watiting. 

The art of Modem Gardening is to form a landscape 
the most beautiful. Native having drawn the outline, art 
must accomplish the rest ; art itsen being subservient, or 
so far concealed, as that all may appear the work of nature 
alone. Walls and boundary fences should be demolished, 
or as far as possible concealed. The hchka is a concealed 
wall, constructed in the bottom of a dry ditch, and rising 
no higher than the surface of the earth. Straight lines 
and right-lined walks are to be avoided ; and in their stead 
lines direct, or, by nature devious, are prefered, or the 
gently-waving lines, which brmg eontimial and agreeable 
change. Striking and agreeable objects in the landscape, 
whether near or more remote, shoold be brought frequently, 
and sometimes suddenly; into c^n view ; while ui^easant 
objects should, from all con^icuods points, be itiasked 
from the sight, by shrubbery or by trees. To the hills an 
artificial elevation may be given by planting their summits 
with the stateliest trees. And depth is pres^ved to the 
valleys by convertmg them to lawns. Views of water, it 
must not be forgotten, are essential to the perfect land- 
scape* 

The first garden, of which we have any acooont on 
record, was planted by the Ahnighty*^** eastward in 
Eden," and in it, every tree that was pleasant to the eye, 
or useful for food. Out of Edcm .went a river, which wit- 
tered the garden ; uid from thenee- it was parted into four 
heads: — Ist Pison, on the side of Havilah. 2d. Gihon^ 
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on the side of Ethiopia. 3d. Hiddekel, towards Assyria. 
4th. The Eophrafes. 

The modem style of gardening, in the place of the regr 
niar geometric forms, and the right angles, and right lines, 
has substituted all that is more consistent with nature, and 
with beauty. Celebrated English writers have ascribed 
this important change in the style of gardening in £ng« 
land, to the ideas of Lord Bacon, as original ; but especi- 
ally to those ideas which have been more latterly promul- 
gated by Milton and others. I finish, therefore, by se- 
fecting the lowing perfect description of a gardes 
from him : -<— 

** Now nearer, crowns with her enclosore green, 
As with a rural mound, the champain head 
Of a steep wihiemess, whose hairy sides 
With thicket overgrown, grotesque and wild, 
Access denied ;- and over head upgiew 
Insuperable height of loftiest shade. 
Cedar, and- pine, and fir, and branching palm, 
A sylvan scene, and, as the ranks ascend 
Shade above shade, a woody theatre 
Of stateliest view. Tet higher than their tops 
The verd'rous wall of Paradise upsprung : 
Which to our general sire gave prospect large 
Into his nether empire neighbonnf round. 
And, higher than that wall, a circling row 
Of goodliest trees, loaden with fairest fruit, 
Blossoms and fruits at once of golden hue. 
Appeared, with gay enamelled colors mixed : 
On which the sun more glad bnpressed his beams 
Than in fair evening cloud, oi; humid bow 
When God hath showered the earth ; so lovely seemed 

• That lapdscape :"•••*♦•♦ 

** Soathward throng^ Eden went a river large, 

Nor ehang'd his course, but through the shaggy hill 

Pass'd uimerneath ingidf *d ; for God had tlSown 

That mountain as his garden mould high raised 

Upon the rapid current, which, through veins 

Of porous earth withlundly thirst updrawn. 

Rose a fresh fountain, and with many a rill 

Watered the garden : thence united iell 

Down the steep ^ade, and met the nether flood. 

Which from his darksome passage now appears, 

And now, divided into four main streams^ 

Runs diverse, wand'mg many a famous realm 

And country/' » « » • 

• * . * * " Thus was this place 

A happy rural seat of various view ; — 

Groves whose rich toee* wept odorww giuis and balm; 
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Others whose frait, bomish'd with golden rud 
' Hunf iiBisMe, Hesftemo ftbles trun. 
If trae, here oaly, and of delicious tasto. 
Betwixt them lawns, or lerel downs, and flocks 
Gnaitg the tender herb, were interposed, 
Or palmar hilloek ; or the flow'rj lap , 

Of some irriffnous valley ^iread her store, 
. Flowers of all hue^ and without thorn the rose. / 
Another side, umbrageous erota and caves 
Of cool recess; o'er which the mantling vine 
JLiays forth her purple grape, and gently oieeps 
Lnxartant; meanwhile miirmariag waters fail 
Down the slope hills, dispersed, or in a lake, 
That to the frioged bank, with myrtle crown*d, 
Her crystal mirror holds, unite their streams." 

Section III. — Utiutt op Fruits fob Food axd 

THE PrSSSRYATION OF HfiALTH. 

The fruits of various countries and climes should be 
regarded as one of the most valuable gifts which divine 
Providence has bestowed upon man. And the cultivation 
of those of superior kind should on all accounts be promo- 
ted, — not merely as the source of luxury, but as a substi- 
tute for pernicious medicine, and as a delicious, healthy, and 
most nutritious article of food, which, habitually used, palli- 
ates thirst, thus essentially promoting the great cause of 
temperance. '* The palate,** says the celebrated Mr. Knight, 
'' which relishes fruit, is seldom pleased with strong fer- 
mented liquors ; and as feeble causes, continually acting, 
ultimately produce extensive effects, the supplying the 
public with fruit at a cheap rate, would have a tendency 
to operate favorably, both on* the physical and moral 
health of Ihe people.'' 

The belief is but too prevalent, that fruits produce dis- 
eases during the months of summer and autumn, and 
especially the dysentery. The belief is untrue; and the 
very reverse is certainly true, fruits being the true pre- 
ventives of disease. I might amplify on this subject, 
but must be brief, and will only add as proems, and from 
celebrated physicians, the following from the ''Annales 
d' Horticulture," due to the researches of Gen. Dearborn and 
the New ^nffland Farmer, where I have found them in- 
serted. It IS from the writer of another country r:^ a 
country celebrated for the cultivation of good fruit, and 
alike celebrated for the remarkably temperate habits of its 
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people " One of the best alimentB, and the best i^>ro» 
priated to the different ages of life, is that which fruits afl&rd. 
They present to man alight noarishment, of easy digestion^ 
and produce a chyle admirablv adapted to the functions 
of the human body. • • • • • 

" There are fruits, which, when perfectly ripe, can be 
eaten even to excess without inconvenience, such as 
grapes, cherries, and currants ; the other kinds never oc- 
casion ill consequences, if they are eaten only to satisfy the 
demands of nature. » • ♦ • ♦ 

<' Thoroughly ripe fruit, eaten with bread, is the most inno- 
cent of aliments, and will even insure health and strength. 

*' In traversing the territories of Gern^any, there is to 
be seen near each habitation a vineyard or a garden of 
fruit trees. The villages are surrounded with them, and 
there are but few families who do not make use of fruits 
during the summer, and preserve a certain quantity for 
winter. The surplus is sold in the cities. There are to 
be seen upon the Rhine, and other rivers of Germany, 
boats laden with dried apples, pears, and plums." • ♦ * 

The following, from the same writer, is from a passage to 
be found in ''Advice to People upon their Health" by Tissot. 

^' There is a pernicious prejudice, with which all are 
too generally imbued: it is that fruits are injurious ia 
the dysentery, and that they produce and increase it. 
There is not, perhaps, a more false prejudice. 

'' Bad fruits, and those which have been imperfectly ri- 
pened, in unfavorable seasons, may occasion colics, and 
sometimes diarrhoea, — but never epidemic dysentery. 
Ripe fruits of all kinds, especially in the summer, are the 
true preservatives against this malady. The greatest in- 
jury they can do, is m dissolving the humors, and particu- 
larly the bile, of which they are the true solvents, and 
occasion a diarrhoea. But even this diarrhoea is a protec- 
tion against the dysentery. » • » # 

"Whenever the dysentery has prevailed, I have eaten 
less animal food, and more fruit, and have never had the 
slightest attack* Several physicians have adopted the same 
regimen. 

*' I have seen eleven patients in the same house ; nine 
were obedient to the directions given, and ate fruit ; they 
recovered. The gran/lmother and a child she was most 
partial to, died. She prescribed burnt wine, [burnt brandy 
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or high wtMef] oil, powerfal aromattcs, and forbade Um 
Qse of froit ; it died. She followed the same coarse, and 
met the Hke fate. 

" This disease was destroying a Swiss regiment, which 
was stationed in garrison, in the southern part of France. 
The captain purchased the grapes of seferai acres of vines. 
The sick soldiers were either carried to the vineyard, or 
were supplied with grapes from it, if they were too feeble 
to be r^moyed. They ate nothing else ; not another died, 
— nor were any more attacked with the complaint after 
they commenced eating grapes. 

** A minister was attacked with the dysentery, and the 
medicines which were administered gave no relief; he saw 
by accident some red currants, and had a great desire to 
eat them ; he ate three pounds between seven o'clock in 
the morning and nine o'clock in the evening ; he was betp 
ter during the day, and entirely cured the next." 

I might multiply the facts and evidences irom different 
sources, and the writings of other eminent physicians ; 
but the above must suffice for this time and place. For 
other important uses I would refer to the account of each 
particular species, in the following pages. 

In new countries, and in new settlements, — in places 
remote, — in the wilderness or on the ocean, — in times of 
privation, and in the absence of the useful fruits, the habit- 
ual use of tobacco, of alcohol, and of strong fermented 
liquors, has been acquired, all of which create insatiate 
thirst. The friends of temperance, who would abolish the 
use of these, as pernicioiis, must encourage the cultivation 
of fruits, as the healthy antidote and useful substitute. 



Section IV. — Observations on the new Va- 
rieties OF Fruits. Modes bt which thet mat 

BE PRODUCED. 

On the Decline of the old Varieties, 

The decline of many of the most valuable old varieties 
of fruit has been noticed by several distinguished writers 
of different countries, both of the present and of the for- 
mer ages ; and in England, particularly, by the celebrated 
Thomas A. Knight. In our country, and in the vicinity 
of Boston, it has been more especially observed in regard to 
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tbe old peart ; for our beit yamties of qipiet, aad apne 
other species, are moetly natire fruits, or of modern origin 

Let no one auppoae that the intelligent horticulturists 
here hare nerer been acquainted with the beat of the old 
pears, which tbe inlelliffenee and induMry of ages had con- 
centrated in France. Who is not aware that, in every good 
collection, a proportion of the very heat are aboays sent 7 
How opposed alike to reason and to probability is tbe su{h 
position, that even ww of the best should have escaped! 
They must have been here receired, in the numerous aod 
ever-varying selections — in the unimmbered importatioas. 

Rosier, in the original edition of his celebrated I>ic- 
tionary of Agriculture, which was completed in 1801, has 
candidly informed us, that for bis description of fruits he is 
almost wholly indebted to tbe no less celebrated Duhamel 
Damonceaa ; and from the whole list of pears which he has 
described, he has recommended as their essence, for a 
moderate collection, fifiy*three trees of nineteen v^trieties, 
in different proportions. These are every pae of them 
known among as ; and more than half of them, including 
the very best, are decidedly of the kinds long since, from 
their defection, proscribed by those who cultivate for the 
markets of Boston. And of the list of twelve. trees, of nine 
varieties, which he has recommended as the best of all 
for a very small garden, three quarters of them, at least, 
are of the kinds which have long since ceased to produce 
perfect fruit, with those who cultivate for our markeis. 

We regret the cireumstancOj but have ceased to wonder 
at the cause — since the same complaints of defection have 
already reached us from other quarters — even from tbe 
capital of that country, for which those celebrated works 
were principally designed. 

' I shall, in the following pages, designate some of those, 
in the class of old varieties, once the &nest of all old pears, 
whose duration we had hoped, but in vain, to perpetuate. 
For, except in certain sections of the city, and some very 
few solitary and highly-favored situations in the country 
around, they have become either so uncertain in their 
bearing — • so barren — so unproductive — or so miserably 
blighted — so mortally diseased — that they are no longer 
to be trusted ; — they are no longer vehat they were once 
with us, and what many of them are still described to be 
by most foreign writers. 



The kite Hon. J<iiin Lowdi, who prepared the article on 
fruits in the ** New Americmn Oardmsr/* htm warned us 
in that work, and in his day, to beware reqfiectiiig some of 
them. He was wdl known with us as first-rate anthority« 
In the markets of the ^tj, which fonnerly abounded with 
them, they are no long^,«or but rmdj^ to lie seen. The 
cultivatt>rs who lornish its supplies have giren up their cul- 
tivation, like the barren ^fi^ree, they have been destroyed 

tHit not without cause ; fn if ther had not been ac* 

euFsed, tibeir fertihty md good qualities were gone ; and 
they were no longer fhiitfol, but as the sources of rexation. 
The practice of reuaming those new or unknown varie- 
ties, whose original names are lost, after these old kinds, is 
objectionable, inasmuch as it is calculated to mislead, 
and .to ^Isify the proofe of their mortality. From some 
fancied* similitttde, the barbarous names of antiquity are 
brought down upon us, applied to existing varieties. — 
From semblance of name alone, the Qergon, or Jargon^ 
of antiquity has reappeared : it has been reclaimed, not 
merdy as kindred, bat as, in all probability, idtHticai with 
rarieUes still existing.* 

According to the theory advanced by Mr. Knight and 
others, and confirmed by tfamr experience, the different va- 
rieties of firult have their periods of existence fixed by the 
immutable laws of nature; and after a certain time, either 
sooner or later, comes on their decline and final extinction. 
I shall offer som^ evidence to show that the 4XHnplaints 
of detection are not coi^&ned to us alone — they have 
reached us from odier and rmnote quarters. Bosc, in 
Nouv. Goors Coraplet, has asserted the change — that in 
France many of the kinds havQ become, from some cause, 
so altered in the short space of half a century, that it is som»> 
times difficidt to know them, even in the exact descriptions 
and precise engravings of Ihihamel ; and with regard to 
many kinds described by^uintinie, the case is still worse. 

* See 1. 108 <>f the Pomol<MpeaL Maguine, where the anthoriw 
of Menage and Dnchat* and of Merlet, are brought forward to justify 
t)ie sapposition, that the Jargonelle, asserted by them to be derived 
from Jargon, anciently Gergon, in Italian Oergo^ in Spanish Geri 
cona^ — ail corruption^ of Gnectcm, and by the innieiiee of Merlet the 
Ffnan TwaOinum o£ Oato and Cohimella, the J fumdia num Grm- 
* omt of Pliny, the Ormculum of Macrobius, — that all these, named 
or described near two thousand years ago, are but one and the same ; 
and no other than the Jargonelle of the present day. 
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In the msrk^ls of firmtts mi legnaei al Pat ia, as tbe Genii- 
missaire General has inlbrniad oa in hia report for L^S 
, aome of tlieae aaase aaoient, and with ns once cdebrated 
kmda, are no longer enhirated, even with them. He es- 
presaes aatoniahment at the amse — but the ooBeluaion 
seems irresbtihle, that with them, as with us, they are no 
looker worthy of cultif ation ; and that, out of that city^ and 
in Its vicinity, the- oountry around, these once fiwaous 
fruits are at this day as liable to blight, imd as unworthy 
of general cultivation, as in the neighborhood of BostoQ. 

The following are his woids, extracted from his r^pwt : 
" Chie is astonished on viewing in the markets of Paris 
so very few mdting pears. We no longer see the JSkAcre 
Vert, the Sucre Mmsqt^, the JBast de la Moite, nor the Bexi 
dAiry [Bexi ePHSrifl; very few Chemnumielks, very few 
Cuhtte de Suisse ; noMoyak dHiver, [Royal Winter,] no 
Virgouleuse, and, what is to be deplored, no Coimars, [Some 
of these expresnons, it seems evident from what fellows^ 
were designed to be understood only in a general sense. 
K.] Tlmse three last species sell from ten sous to two 
francs each, (about forty cents,) and their cidtivation is 
neglected! 

'< The Rouss(^ette, so perfumed, so sought afrer by the 
confectioners, and distillers, is no longer of good quality. 
How different this Rousselette from tmt whicli they culti* 
vate at the hamlet of Cormontreuil, at the gate of Rheims ! 
At that p^ace they cokivate the Rousselette almost exclusive- 
ly, and these altogether on espaliers. These espaliers offer 
at the end of August a sight the most rich and beautiful." 
[See Annahs d Horticulture for 18^.} 

The unwearied efforts of the most dtstinguished oultit- 
vator^ of France, during the latter ages, in their attempts 
to raise new and valuable varieties of fruits from the seed, 
appear to have been accompanied chiefly with disaster. 
And M. Potteau, in one of his reports to the Horticultural 
Society of Paris, has asserted that the result of all their 
labor has been "'absolutely nothing.** In adverting to the 
decline of the old French varieties of pears, in the vicinity 
of Paris, and the necessity of a renewal, he asserts that 
they must look elsewhere for new varieties to replace the 
old — any tbhere dse but to their own country. 

He informs us that the celebrated Duhamel, during the * 
l6ng course of his scientific carreer, planted the seeds of all 



the best fruits wliieh were ealea at his tdUe, without being 
able to produce a nngle fruit worthy of eultiTation. Otlw 
ers in that oountrj, as the Alfroya, had, during three sue- 
cessive generations, adopted the same course, and with no 
better success. 

Their practice bad been to plant, uniformly, the seeds 
only of the very best or ameliorated fruits, and to select 
frooi these, as the subjects of their experiments, those 
young plants only, which were furnished with large leafcs, 
and targe and fine wood. M. Poiteau ascribes the disas- 
trous resuhs of their experiments to these -combined causes, 
and further states it as a fact recorded bv. sereral authors, 
that the seeds of the Winter Bon Chretien always produce 
a detestable fruit Mr. Knight has asserted that the seed 
of the Wild Pear, fertilized by the stamens of the bios* 
som of an ameliorated one, will yield a better fruit than 
the seeds of an ameUorated pear, 

M. Van Mons has stated that '* the Belgians gire no 
preference to the seeds of table fruits, when they plant to 
obtain new ameliorated kinds.'' Those seedlings which 
are without thorns, and with stout wood, and large leaves, 
are by them rejected, as these are the signs of an early or 
inferior fruit M. Van Mons ascribes Uw success of their 
experiments in obtaining so many fruits, which are in all 
respects so extraordinary, to the principle whicR they had 
adojited in the beginning — that in proportion as a frait 
becomes removed from the wild state, or state of nature, 
by repeated regeneration, or {^anting always the kernels 
or stones of the last production, in that same d^ree wiH 
the fruit become ameliorated, until it attains the highest 
perfection of which a fruit is susceptible. 

During the process of the amelioration, and of each suc- 
cessive rernore, the austerity, or superabundant acid. Which 
is the peculiar characteristic of the wild fruit, is dimin- 
ished, and the saccharine matter is increased. But as a 
certain quantity of acid is an essential ingredient in every 
"perfect fruit, it will appear self-evident that the process 
of regeneration, when carried too far, may prove injurious, 
and that excessive sweetness, by a short transition, degen- 
erates into insipidity. 

It is asserted by Mr. Knight, that, generally, the old va- 
rieties of fruit begin to decay, first, in the colder latitudes ; 
and that a fruit which there begins to decay, may yet be 

3» 
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suocefsfiiUy eoltivated io a more southern climate, or, 
. what 18 equiralent, in the confined and warmer atmosphere 
of cities. Those varieties, therefore, which no longer sue* 
ceed with us, may yet continue for a while to flourish in 
the middle regions of the Union, and especially in the in« 
terior, heyond the limits and influence of those cold east- 
ern breezes from the Atlantic, which, rising with the 
diurnal appearance of the sun, visit u^ so regularly and 
constantly at stated seasons. 

There are some, however, who dissent from these opin- 
ions and conclusions— opinions which the continued ex- 
porience of the ages, present as well as past, seems only 
the more abundantly, to confirm. They do not, indeed, 
deny the fact of the destruction, but they den^ the cause. 
In their attempts to sustain the credit of the old fruits by 
rendering them immortal, they would ascribe their deteri- 
oration to some supposed alteration of climate^ and not of 
ours alone, but of the climate of all those countries where 
the same proofs of their mortality have appeared. 

We await the proofs of such changes ; — meanwhile, in 
their absence, I believe all will agree, that in adopting this 
theory, we adopt the safest course. 

Mr. Knight and some others in England, and the Gomte 
de Coloma of Malines, have succeeded in raising some new 
and valuable varieties of fruit from the seeds obtained bj 
hybridism or. cross fertilization. In describing the princi- 
ples and modes of practice of this art, I have had recourse 
to Phillips, to Knight, and especially to Lindley and M. 
Fries Morel, to all of them collectively. The same prin- 
ciples are alike applicable to trees of ornament and to 
flowers. But we are authorized in asserting, that this is 
not the mode whidi has been so generally adopted by Dr. 
Van Mons and others in Belgium, and that the mode by 
which so many new and very extraordinary varieties of 
fruits have been there produced, differs essentially firom 
this which I am now about describing. 

The outer circle of the slender threads or filaments, 
which rise around the centre of the blossom or flower, are 
oalled the stamens, or males, and the central are called 
pistillum, pointals, or females. 

The stamens bear at their summit a small ball, called the 
anther^ which contains the fertilizing powder called the 
polieft. 
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At the summit of the pistillum are the or^^aiis of aecro* 
tion called stigmata, consisting of one or more interceUii- 
iar passages leading .thence to £e base, where are situaled 
the cell or cells in which are placed the o?ula, or the rudi- 
ments of seeds. 

The pollen, when'^viewed through a microscope, is found 
to consist of extremely minute hollow balls' filled with a 
fluid in which swim innumerable particles of an oblong or 
spherical form, and having an apparently spontaneous mo- 
tion. When the anther is mature, it bursts or opens with 
an elastic force, by which its contents are dispersed, and a 
portion of them falling on the stigma, which is of lax tissue, 
the moving particles of pollen descend through the tissue 
of the style, by routes specially destined by nature, into 
the cells where the ovula are placed, and these, being 
thus vivified, are converted into the seeds or embryo of a 
future plant. 

Jhe operation of hybridizing, or cross fertilization, must 
be performed in a dry day, and before the blossom is en- 
tirely expanded ; the most favorable moment is just before 
the rising of the sun ; the pollen, being at that time humid, 
is closely attached to the anthers. The blossoms must be 
carefully opened, and the anthers extracted by delicate 
scissors, care being taken neither to wound the filaments 
which support them, or any other part of the flower. 

About nine o'clock, the blossoms being exposed to the 
full influence of the sun, the matured pollen from anothei 
variety must be carefully placed on the blossom which i 
is intended to fertilize, and from which the anthers have 
been extracted ; and this operation must be rqpeated twice 
or thrice during the course of the day. By shaking the 
blossoms over a sheet of white paper, the time when it it 
perfectly mature will be ascertained. It is necessary to 
protect the prepared blosson^ from the bees and other ii¥ 
sects with thin muslin or gauze, which will not exclud>4 
the sun or air ; and it is proper also to protect them from 
the rain and dews, till a swelling is perceived in the germ. 

By screening the plants from, the sun, and by frequent 
waterings, the maturity of the pollen and the stigma ma; 
be retarded. 

When the process has been successful, the pollen, whic « 
had been placed on the stigma, becomes so attached, thai 
it cannot be removed with a hair pencil ; it changes form 
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and color, and soon disappears, and the blossom will soon 
wither and fade. But when the process has been imper- 
fect, the reverse of all this is the case ; the pollen is easily 
detached from the stigma, its appearance is unaltered, and 
it remains visible with the duration of the flower, which 
will continue for a long time. 

The fertilized seeds, thus yielded, produce generally 
flowers which resemble in color, or fruits which inherit 
mainly the qualities of the kind which furnished the pollen ; 
while the form of the flower, or some of the constitutional 
qualities of the fruit, will resemble those of the plant which 
matured the seed. 

No cross fertilization can take place between plants or 
fruits unless nearly related. None, for instance, can take 
place between the pear, apple, or quince ; or between the 
plum, peach, or cherry, &c. • 

Wild plants or fruits, while growing in their native wilds, 
are generally perpetuated firom generation to generation 
without change ; but this is not the case with the hybrids 
or cultivated varieties, however isolated or far removed the 
tree may be, which produces the seeds, from any other of 
its species. Transplanted to other soils, the change begins. 

The most^ intelligent writers have asserted, and it now 
appears to be admitted as an indisputable fact, that the ori- 
ginal number of varieties of the apple were very small ; and 
that the numerous varieties, differing in size, form, and fla- 
vor, and periods of maturity, originated from the toiU apple, 
or crah, a small and very acid fruit. The pear, from a 
small and very austere wild fruit, has been in like manner 
wonderfully ameliorated. Mr. Knight seems persuaded 
that their fine varieties of native English plums origina- 
ted from the Sloe plum," 9. wild and austere, small^ black 
fruit ; or, according to Mr. Neill, from the Bullace, another 
wild plum, very small, and acid. The gooseberry, origi- 
nally a small, indifferent fruit, has, by cultivation, not only 
highly improved in flavor, but wonderfully in size. The 
large Dutch red and the large Dutch white currant are 
highly productive and improved varieties. But the white 
currant, as Mr. Loudon asserts, is but a variety, produced 
firom the seeds of the red currant. 

Cross fertilization may, indeed, effect important Improve- 
ments, by combining in one object those desirable qual- 
ities, which may have been previously possessed by two 
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other individuals in separate states. But it can nerer, of 
itself and alone, produce or create those opposite qual 
ities, which had never existed before in |iny individual, but 
are as directly opposed to all that had ever before existed, 
as white is to red or to black; and we must look to othei 
causes for such important changes. 

The following mode, by which the Belgians have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining so many new and extraordinary varie- 
ties, is from the account written by Dr. Van Mons; and 
for this valuable article, we are indebted to the researches 
of General Dearborn, by whom this account was inserted, 
in Vol. yn. No. 28 of the New England Farmer. 

'< The Belgians give no preference to the seeds of table 
fruits, when they plant to obtain new ameliorated kinds 
When their plants appear, they do not, like us, found theii 
hopes upon individuals exempt from thorns, furnished witl 
large *leaves, and remarkable for the size and beauty of 
their wood ; on the contrary, they prefer the most thorny 
subjects, provided that the thorns are long, and that thi) 
plants are furnished with many buds or eyes, placed ver/ 
near together. This last circumstance appears to them, 
and with reason, to be an indication that the tree will 
speedily produce fruit. As soon as the young individual:! 
which offer these favorable appearances, afford grafts a/ 
buds, capable of being inoculated upon other stocks, thesft 
operations are performed — the apples on paradise, and the 
pears on quince stocks — to hasten their fructification. TIm! 
first fruit is generally very bad ; but the Belgians do nou 
regard that : whatever it is, they carefully collect the seedf< 
and plant them; from these a second generation is pro> 
duced, which commonly shows the commencement of an 
amelioration. As soon as the young plants of this second 
generation have scions, or buds, proper for the purpose, 
they are transferred to other stocks, as were the preceding ; 
the third and fourth generation are treated in the same 
manner, and until there are finally produced ameliorated 
fruits worthy of being propagated. M. Van Mons asserts . 
that the peach and apricot, treated in this manner, afford 
excellent fruit in the third generation. The apple doe??- 
not yield superior fruit before the fourth or fifth generation. 
The pear is slower in its amelioration; but M. Van Mons 
informs us, that, in the sixth generation, it no longer pr<i* 
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duces inferior, but affords excellent fruits, intermixed with 
those of a middling quality." 

Intelligent writers — those on whom we may rely — have 
assured us, that the new and numerous class of fruits 
which have arisen during the last forty years, is far more 
precious and inestimable in point of quality, than all pre- 
Tiottsly known. They refer in this more particularly to 
pears. Trees of those already most renowned are here. 

Highly satisfactory specimens of many of the i^ew spe- 
cies which are described in the following pages, have been 
seen and exhibited among us ; enough to convince us of 
the decided excellence of at least a portion of those already 
proved ; but many of the new, foreign, and renowned va- 
rieties, of very recent introduction, are yet for trial. ^ 

The unwearied labors of Knight, of Van Mons, of Co- 
loma, of Hardenpont, of Duquesne, of Nelis, of Liart, of 
Dorlain, and others, have probably effected more during 
the last forty years, than all that had been previously ac- 
complished during twenty centuries. 

All these fruits are recommended as highly deserving of 
trial in our climate. From them we must make our other, 
selections, at another day, of such kinds only as prove, on 
trial, alike adapted to our climate, the very best in quality, 
and the most productive. 

Secttion V. — Op the Growth of Trees and Pjlants. 

Modern physiologists have demonstrated, that trees and 
plants derive their nourishment through the extreme ends, 
and blunt,- spongy points, of the minute fibres of the roots. 
These innumerable mouths, or spongelets, absorb and 
drink in, without discrimination, all the fluid substances 
which come in their way. These fluids ascend through 
the alburnum, or sapwood, to the leaves, which are the true 
laboratories of all plants, as well as the organs of respiration. 
The circulation of the sap, which commences its move- 
ment first in the branches, and last of all in the roots, is 
produced by the attraction of the leaf-buds and leaves, 
which are developed by the warmth of spring — their 
transpiration requiring supplies so great and cootinua], 
that some plants are stated to perspire even twice their 
weight in twenty-four hours. The true sap, thus generated 
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in tbe leaves, and separated firoin the more water j particles, 
descends throdgh the inner bark, haying now acquired new 
powers, and being now peculiar^ prepared to nourish and 
give flavor to the firuit ; and, continuing its descent, it de- 
posits in its <iourse the cambium, or macilaffinous sub- 
stance, by which new and successive layers of wood and 
of bark are .annually added to the tree ; while whatever is 
not adapted as aliment to the peculiar wants of the plant, 
is again rettimed by the roots to the earth. 

Section VI. — TiUNSPiiANTiNG. 

When trees are removed for the purpose of being (ran»> 
planted, their roots should, if possible, be preserved fresh 
and entire. If these precautions have been omitted, their 
whole bodies and roots must be immersed in fresh water 
during twenty-four hours ; and their tops must be lessened 
in proportion to the loss their roots have sustained. The 
sources by which tkey derive the nourishment which they 
receive from the earth being diminished, the whole sap oi 
the tree, and even its vitality, would otherwise pass on by 
transpiration, 

October and November, and immediately ailer the first 
hard frosts have arrested vegetation, is esteemed the best 
season of all for transplanting trees. The peach, the plum, 
the cherry, and evergreen trees, do especially well when 
planted early in autumn. Bat where circumstances render 
it necessary, transplanting may be deferred till spring. 

When trees are transplanted in autumn, the earth be 
comes duly consolidated at their roots, and they are ready 
to vegetate with the first advancement of spring. 

The holes for receiving the trees, should t^ dug firom 
four to six feet in diameter, according to the size of the 
trees, and eighteen inches deep ; the yellow subsoil should 
be cast out to this depth, and replaced at bottom with rich 
soil, intermixed with a portion of manure. The tree 
should generally be set no deeper than it stood before, 
otherwise the lower roots will cease to grow ; the fibres 
should be spread horizontally, in their natural position, 
and the soil intimately and compactly placed about their 
roots; manure may be placed above and beneath, and 
on every side, but ought never to be suffered to cope 
in contact wiUi the roots, as it is liable, in this case, to 
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corrupt and injure them: finish by treading the ground 
very hard. When evergreen trees are set, it is generally 
considered indispensable to pour at once a few gallons of 
water around the tree previous to treading hard the earth : 
finish earthing, and tread hard an hour afterwards. This 
is an excellent and safe mode with regard to any tree. 

Section VII. — Propagation. 

Most of the species of trees and ligneous plants are 
propagated by seeds, and some may be propagated by cut- 
tings, and all by layers. 

By Seeds. — In raising trees, &c., from the seeds, it is 
generally a good rule to plant or sow them as soon as they 
are mature and gathered from the tree. Those seeds, how- 
ever, \i^ich are enveloped in a pulp, must first be separated. 
Those of the hawthorn and many other kinds, which are 
possessed of a gummy or resinous pulp, will not vegetate 
till the second year, unless first separated and subjected to 
the action of frost ; or the seeds of the locust and many 
other kinds, which are possessed of hard shells, and there- 
fore require to be frozen benpath the soil, may be made to 
vegetate quickly by being covered with boiling water and 
set in a warm place ; as the seeds become swollen, they are 
separated and planted, and fresh boiiing water is poured 
over the remainder every twenty-four hours, till all are 
prepared. 

There are many advantages attending the practice of 
causing seeds of various kinds to germinate before being 
planted. Such seeds rise at once in advance of the weeds, 
and strike root downwards while the earth is yet humid, 
and before the scorching sun has dried up the moisture, 
thus rendering it impossible for any seeds to vegetate near 
its surface. 

Small seeds of many species may be enclosed in small 
linen bags, or in moss or cotton, and steeped a few hours 
in lukewarm water ; these, being suspended, during night, 
in a chimney where a fire has been kept during the day, 
will vegetate by morning. This is an easy mode which 
has been recommended. More slow-growing seeds, after 
steeping a day in warm water, are to be kept for several 
■days in a lukewarm atmosphere. 

Seeds steeped in a weak solution of moriate of lime, or 
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in water contuning a few drops of muriatic acid, germinate 
still more suddenly ; and I find it stated on flood aathoriiy, 
that seeds one hundred and twenty year» old» which were 
brought by Boose from the Bahamas, and had resisted every 
effort to make them vegetate, were yet made to germinate by 
steeping them in a weak solution of muriatic acid. 'Boyse, 
of Prussia, has accelerated the germination of seeds by 
moistening with malic acid, (cider.) 

When seeds are to be transported to distant climates 
by sea, it is recommended to preserve them in new and 
inely-powdered charcoal ; or they may be immersed in a 
thick solution of gum arabic, and afler being dried, they 
may be closely corked up in ^ass vessels. Lutly, packing 
seeds compactly in layers of sugar, is found to be an excef 
lent mode of preservation. 

Lat£RS are the limbs or suckers of trees,, bent down 
without being separated from the parent tree, and covered 
with soil ; their extreme ends only beinff left out : thus 
buried, they will soon strike root, generally ; some partic- 
ular kinds of. trees, however, with extreme difficulty : such 
must be tongued — an operation which consists in cutting 
the layer half oflf, below an eye, and splitting it up an inch, 
or more ; the cleft to be kq[>t open by a small wedge, and 
buried beneath the surface. This operation should be 
performed in spring ; and the plant, when well rooted, may 
be separated in the autumn or ^ring following. 

Cuttings. There are many kinds of tree» which may 
be raised from cuttings. Cuttings should generally be from 
eight inches to a £ot in length, and cut off at bottom 
closer below an eye, and planted in a humid soil, two thirds 
of their length beneath the surface, and the ground trodden^ 
hard. Wi& some particular kinds, however, it is necessary 
to square the bottom of the cutting, and to press it hard 
down on the bottom of a pot. Other kinds must be plants 
ed in pure sand, and protected from the sun till rooted. 
They require artificfal heat in the soil, and a confined at- 
mosphere, which moderates their transpiration: 

Section VIII. — Inoculating. 

Inoculating is the operation of transferring any particu* 
lar and desirable variety of tree upon the stock of an infe- 
lior « wild variety. The operation is principally practised 

4 
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on small trees^ and only during the time when the sap flows 
freely, and chiefly during the months of August and Sep- 
tember. 

Select for the buds the ripest young twigs of the year, 
and cut off the leaves, leaving the foot stalk entire. Having 
selected a smooth place in the stock, make a perpendicular 
slit downward quite through the bark, an inch or a little 
mor^ in length. Make a cross cut at the top of this slit, 
quite through to the wood, a little slanting downwards ; next, 
with the ivory haft of the knife, raise the bark on both 
sides, from top to bottom, being very careful not to injure in 
the least the cambium or sap-wood. Next, and with expe- 
dition, proceed to take off'a bud ; this is elSected by entering 
the knife half an inch or more below the bud or eye, quite 
through the bark, and separating the bark from the wood to 
the same distance above the eye ; always leaving a very thin 
slip of wood, of about one third of the length of the bud ; 
this thin slip of wood occupies the middle section of its 
length. The bud is to be immediately inserted in the 
stock to the bottom of the slit, and between the bark and 
the wood ; and the top of the bud being squared even with 
the cross cut, every part, except the eye, is firmly bound 
and covered with strong wet bass matting. 

It is by no means a point so very essential, whether the 
cross cut is made at the top or bottom of the slit; whether 
the bud is inserted downwards or upwards ; it generally 
succeeds equally in both .cases. The mode of taking off 
the bud with a thin slip of wood occupying the- middle sec- 
tion of its length, is called the new or American mode ; as 
I ftnd it described by no European author. It is the mode 
best adapted to a warm climate. But when the season is 
far advanced, and the sap flows less freely, it is deemed the 
surest mode to take out the whole of the wood, always leav- 
ing the root of the bud. 

The string is to be taken off as sopn as it begins to gir- 
dle the tree, which is generally in about ten days. 

In spring, after the frost is out of the ground, and as 
soon ^s the buds begin to swell, cut off the stock a quarter 
of an inch above the bud, sloping downwards on the 
opposite side. 

Scallop Budding is performed by cutting, from a small 
^tock, a thin, narrow scallop of wood, about an inch in 
length; and taking from a twig a ^in scallop of wobd, of 
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the same length, containing a bud ; this is instabtly applied 
and fitted perQictly at top and bottom, and on at least one 
of its sides, and firmly bound with wet bass matting. This 
mode may be practised in spring, and if it fails, a second 
chance will be offered in July. The French are stated to 
practise this mode on roses. 

The above are the principal modes of inoculating adopt* 
ed in practice, although Professor Thouin has described 
q6 less than twenty-three distinct modes of operation. 

Dr. Van Mons buds his roses in June, so that they grow 
and frequently blossom in the same year. He prepares 
the young and unripe wood by> separating the leaves, leav- 
ing only their footstalks ; in fifteen days after, their buds 
are swollen, and are now fit for insertion : the stock is cut 
off six inches above the insertion of the bud, at the time 
the operation is performed. They are bound with thin 
strings of bass matting, previously drawn through a solu* 
tioQ of alum and white soap, and dried, which renders 
them impervious to water. 

Sec^tion IX. — Grafting. 

Grafting is usually performed in spring. Professor 
Thouin has described forty modes ; but the following will 
answer for all general purposes : — 

Whip Grafting, or Splice Grtifting, This mode is 
practised principally on small stocks; and it succeeds best 
when the scion and stock are of an equal size. 

The scion, which consists of the young wood of the for- 
mer year's growth, is cut to the length of about four inches. 
This and the stock are each to be cut sloping for an inch 
or more, and tongued. Tonguing consists in cutting a slit 
in the middle of the slope of the stock downwards, and a 
corresponding slif in the scion upwards ; both are now to 
he nicely joined, so that one of the sides, at least, if not both, 
shall perfectly coincide, and to be securely bound with 
a wet bass matting string, and covering with composition, 
or with grafting clay. As soon as the scion and stock are 
completely united, the string is to be removed. 

Cleft Grafting. This mode of grafting is usually 
practised on stocks of from one to two inches iii diameter. 
It is thus performed. The head of the stock is carefully 
^sawed off at a part free from knots, and the top pared 
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smooth ; with a thio knife split down the stock throu|r]i 
the centre, to the depth of about two inches, and insert a 
wedge to keep it open for the reception of the scion. The 
scion is to be prepared in the form of a wedge, with an 
eye, if possible, in the npper part of the portioi^thus formed ; 
perfect success is the more certain when this is the case. 
The scion is now to be carefully inserted, so that the inner 
bark of the scion and of the stock may both exactly meek 
Large stocks require two scions, one on each side ; some^ 
times four are inserted. The whole is now to be care- 
fully covered with the composition, or grafting clay, except 
two or three eyes of each scion. This mode of grafting 
is equally applicable to very small stocks ; but these, being 
weak, must be bound with a string of bass matting. 

Saddle Grafting. This mode of grafting is performed 
chiefly on very small stocks; it is much practise by 
Mr. Knight. The upper part of the stock is prepared in 
the form of a wedge, by two sloping cuts, one on each 
side. The.scion is prepared by splitting it upwards, and 
paring out the middle part of each side to a point. When 
the stock and scion are of equal size, the adjustment may 
be made perfect; but if unequal, one side at least must 
exactly meet. The whole is secured by a string of mat- 
ting, and covered with the composition, or clay. The 
string, however, is to be removed when a perfect union has 
taken place. 

Root Grafting. This operation is often performed 
on grape vines, just below the level of the surface, by the 
usual mode of cleft grafting. It is also performed on por- 
tions or pieces of root, where suitable stocks are scarce. 

Side Grafting. This mode is sometimes practised on 
those parts of a tree wTiere a limb is wanting. There are 
two ways in which it is performed. 1st. The scion is pre- 
pared in the same manner as for splice' grafting, and the 
bark and wood on the side of the stock is cut sloping ; and, 
the scioii being adjusted as careftiUy as possible, it is 
bound on and covered with clay. 2d. The scion being 
cut sloping, as in whip grafting, a cross cut is made in 
the side of the tree, on the top of^ a perpendicular slit ; 
the bark of the tree above the cross cut is pared down 
slanting to the wood. The bark is now raised as in 
inoculating, and the scion inserted"; and bound fast, and 
covered with clay. 
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Grafting bt Approach. This is oflen^ practised on 
trees and shrubs which succeed with difficulty by other 
modes. The tree to be grafted must be growing very near 
the tree which is to furnish the grafts. — The limb or 
limbs of each tree which is to be thus united, must be 
pared with a long, sloping cut of several inches, nearly to 
its centre ; and the parts of each tree, thus prepared, are to 
be brought together, and ftrmly secured by a bandage of 
matting, so that the bark shall exactly meet on at least one 
side, and covered with clay or eomposition. When a com- 
plete union has taken place, the trees are separated with a 
knife, by cutting off the scion below the junction, and 
cutting off the stock above. 

Grafting Clay is made of one third part of fresh horse 
manure, free from htter, one third of cow manure, and one 
third of good clay, with a small mixture of hair, well beaten, 
and incorporated several days before using. 

Grafting Composition is made of three parts of resin, 
three parts of bees' wax, ,and one part of tallow, melted to- 
gether; when well mixed, it is poured into water and 
worked up, like shoemaker's wax, by hand. This composi- 
tion may be spread, while in a melted state, pretty thickly, 
with a brush, on very strong brown paper. This paper is 
to be cut into small strips of suitable size, and is rery 
quickly applied.^ In cool weather, it may be instantly 
warmed with the breath, so as to become adhesive. 

Section X. — Of Fbuitfulness. 

Artificial Means hy which Fruitfuhitss %$ induced. 
Whatever operates in repressing the too vigorous growth 
of the tree, by obstructing the free circulation of its sap or 
juices, and by causing it to accumulate and become con- 
centrated, has a tendency to render the tree fruitful. 

While a tree is yet young and flexible, and exercised by 
every moving breath of wind, its pores continue open, and 
the sap is rapidly and uninterruptedly diffused ; its whole 
juices are expended in the formation of leaf buds. A 
highly-manured soil, a warm temperature and humid at- 
mosphere, are alike unfavorable to the production of flower 
buds, by promoting excessive vigor in the tree. But as 
they groV older, their consistence becomes changed and 

4* . , V 
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more inflexible ; their bark also becomes more thick and 
rigid, and may therefore operate by cmnpression ; and the 
sap which before passed on uninterraptedly, is now retard- 
ed in its progress; it aQCumulates and develops ynn^ buds, 
and the tree falls into bearing. To effect this object by 
artificial means, various modes have been adopted. Ist. "Bj 
ligatares,' or ringing, or girdling; variously termed decor- 
tication or circumcision. 2d. By beiiding their branches, 
or by continually shortening the extremities of the young 
and growing wood. 3d. B^ subjecting them to a warm 
and dry atmosphere. Or, lastly, by a combination of each 
and every mode, as in the case of Chinese dwarf trees, and 
the duenouilles of the French. 

Subs. 1st. Girdling, or Decortication. Girdling, 
decortication, ringing, or circumcision, as it is sometimes 
viiriously called, consists in making two circular incisions, 
quite round the limb, through the bark, at the distance 
of about three eighths of an inch asunder, more or less, 
according to the size and thriftiness of the tree; then 
making a perpendicular slit, the ring of the bark is wholly 
removed to the wood. 

Ringing, or decortication, is applicable to every kind 
of fruit tree, and to the vine. Its operation is twofold. 
1st. In the early production and abundance of blossom 
buds which it induces ; or, 2d. In increasing the size 'of 
the fruit and hastening its maturity, according to the sea- 
son in which the operation is performed. 

When the design of decortication is the production of 
blossom buds, the opieration must be performed about the 
last of June, or beginning of July. But when the object 
to be obtained is the enlargement of the fruit and its more 
early maturity, the operation must be deferred till just at 
the time when the tree has come into full leaf in the spring. 

Mr. Knight, from an experience of fifty years in the prac- 
tice, observes, that when the space fr6m which the bark is 
taken off, is too considerable, a morbid state of early ma- 
turity is induced, and the fi'uit becomes worthless. The 
same injurious effects he has always witnessed, whenever 
the operation has been performed upon very young or very 
small branches ; for such become debilitated and sickly 
long before the fruit can arrive at maturity. A tight ligv 
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ture, applied in the preceding summer, in sach cases, he 
has foand to an)iwer all the purposes of ringing, with far 
less injurious consequences to the tree. 

Girdling, according to Mr. Knight, by causing the cur* 
rent of the sap, while descending from the leaves through 
the bark, lo become arrested in its progress, it accumulates 
above the decorticated place, whence it is repulsed, and 
again cjffried upwards, to be expended in an increased pro- 
duction of blossom buds and of fruit ; while the part b&* 
low, being but ill supplied with nutriment, ceases almost to 
grow, and in consequence it operates feebly in Impelliag 
the ascending current of sap through the decorticated 
space. And the parts above, being, m consequence, less 
abundantly supplied with moisture, the early maturity is 
thus powerfully accelerated, as is always the case in a 
drought, from whatever cause produced. 

Mr. Knight, from his long experience, is not friendly to 
the practice of ringing or girdling in any mode, except only 
in those few cases, where blossoms cannot otherwise be 
obtained, or where a single crop of very early fruit ex- 
ceeds the value of the tree. 

Decortication may be practised alternately, on portions 
of the same tree in alternate years* 

Subs. 2d. Debarking. Debarking, according to Mr. 
Neill, is a practice first brought into notice by Sir JoUu 
Sinclair, in 1815, in a pamphlet. It consists in paring off, 
in winter, all the outer bark of the stem and principal 
branches, down to the liber, or inner concentric bark. 
The effect is, that such plants grow more vigorously, and 
the quantity and quality of the fruit are greatly augmented. 

Mr. Loudon has recorded, (Mag. Vol. yii. p. G62,) that 
this operation has been declared, by one of the best prac- 
tical men in the Netherlands, a never-failing method of 
greatly improvmg the quality and size of the fruit on apple 
and pear trees, and vines. At the winter pruning, which 
is given there in February, he cuts off, with his common 
hooked pruning knife, all the outer bark down to the liber, 
of every tree above eight or ten years old; not so deeply, 
however, with the young, as with the old trees. It is as* 
serted by those who have witnessed, that this man's prac- 
tice has never failed of being succeesfal. And anoth^, 
who has tried it in that country^ asserts, that since he had 
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practiaed it, he has alwajs had larger and better flavored 
fruit. This practice, says Mr. Loudon, *' is not uncommon 
in ''England with apple and pear trees, and very general 
with regard to vines under glass." 

Subs. 3d. Bending thb Limbs. This appears to be 
the most simple, easy, and effectual mode of rendering 
trees productive. When judiciously performed, its eflects 
are very extraordinary. 

The effects appear to be perfectly understood by the 
Chinese in training their dwarfs. Its effects are also ex- 
emplified in the mode of training trees enquenouiUe, which 
come into bearing earlier, and bear more abundantly. 

Dwarfing is effected by inoculating fruit trees on stocks 
of comparatively slow growth ; the circulation is in conse* 
quence retarded, and the effect thus produced is somewhat 
like that produced by girdling. The apple is dwarfed by 
being inoculated on the Paradise or Doucin stock ; the 
peach on a slow-growing plum stock ; and the pear by 
being inoculated on the quince stock ; — a new mode of 
dwarfing I shall presently explain ; — by means simply of 
bending, prodigious crops are produced on the vine; [see 
the article on the cultivation of the vine ;1 alsc^ on the fig; 
for by this mode Mr. Knight has obtained eight cropsf in a 
year. ^ [See the article on tHejigA The system is equally 
applicable to every species of fruit tree. It consists in 
bending every limb or twig, to a position below the hori- 
zontal, while it is yet in a vigorously- growing state, gen- 
erally the last of June; with some kinds, which have a 
prolonged vegetation, it may, perhaps, with more advan- 
tage, be deferred till July, as in the case of the peach. 
The effect produced in the first instance is a momentary 
suspension of the growth ; the juices are concentrated, 
and form fruit buds, for the production of fruit in the fol* 
lowing year. 

According to Mr. Neill, training the bearing shoots of 
pear tree)3 downwards, generally causes them to produce 
fruit the second - year, which would seldom otherwise pro- 
duce fruit under six or seven years. And Mr. Knight 
recommends to ^od the young, luxuriant shoots of the 
peach, instead of shortening, [as recommended in the arti* 
cU below .1 They thus produce the finest possible bearing 
wood for the next year. 
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S0BS. 4lh. Particular Modbs or Prunimo and 
Traiiono. Mr. Dalbret, superintendent of the compart- 
meats in the Royal Gardens, devoted to the culture of 
fruit trees and eoonomieal plants, (near Paris,), has deliv- 
ered a course of lectures on Pruning, in the school of 
Practical Horticulture. He. has practised on his theory 
for a number of years, and is therefore enabled to ippr^ 
ciate its value. ^'Among the operations which are very 
rarely practised, and which are scarcely known at a dis- 
tance from the cq>ital, he has insisted, with propriety, upon 
the eradication of all useless buds, which occasion more 
vigor in the branches destined to produce good wood and 
fruit ; and upon the necessity of not leaving too many lat^ 
ral shoots or twigs, which exhaust the tree ; but few should 
be preserved for yielding fruit each year, and the others 
should be cut off within a half an inch of the branch, which 
will cause fruit spurs to appear. He has also demonstrated 
the utility of pinching or cutting off the ends of the shoots, 
particularly of stone-fruit trees, to check the excessive 
vigor of the main branches, and to cause the branches 
which usually consume the sap, to yield fruit ; the opera- 
tion consists in -cutting off the yet herbaceous, or young 
and tender shoots, when they have attained the length of 
six or eight inches, at a half an inch, or at most an inch, 
above the old wood ; if it is done later, the operation will 
be injurious, instead of* insurii^ fruit for the third year." 
[New Engltmd Farmer, Vol. vin. Tkis \artieh is from 
iju researches of the Hon, H. A. S, Dearborn^ imd from 
the ArmaUs ^Horticuiture,] For some further particu- 
lars, see Ci7RRANT. Also see Pbach. 

During the autumn of 1840, and while at Paris, t occft* 
sionally visited the Garden of Plants, where I saw the 
whole system of pruning as practised by Mr. Dalbret him- 
self. The pear trees at that place are trained in perfect 
quenouilles or pyramids, with branches quite to the 
ground, and by the system of spur pruning. By this sys* 
tem the tree is only suffered to advance upwards in propor- 
tion to its growth in a lateral direction. Thus pyramidally 
trained, a tree will retain its branches in a vigorous 
state, quite to the ground, as all the lateral shoots receive 
an equal benefit from the sun, and rain, and dews, and the 
tree produces dbandant ciops, from the summit to the base. 
By other modes of training, the. lower limbs are liable te 
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decay and to perish. The trees which I saw thus trained, 
at the Gardbst of Plants, were set in very compact 
order, or about seven feet asunder; but Mr. Dalbret 
prefers ten feet asunder each way, as the most suit- 
able distance for pear trees thus trained. I found this 
system of training and of spur pruning was perfectly un- 
derstood by the experienced cultivators in the vicinity of 
Paris. Mr. Dalbret has published a work on the subject. 
Spur Pruning, as practised on the pear and other fruit 
trees, by experienced cultivators in the vicinity of Boston, 
is thus performed : Near the base of the young wood of 
the year, is always to be seen a cluster of eyes ; in the 
middle of July they cut off the twig above the eye which 
is next above the cluster of eyes which are at the base, so 
that only the upper eye bursts. The middle of September 
they cut below this eye, and the next year numerous fruit 
spurs proceed from this cluster, which will produce fruit 
in the following year, or the year after. Vines are also 
pruned by this mode. 

Subs. 5th. Dwarfing. — Grafiing and its Effects, — 
The eflfect of grafting in rendering trees ^suddenly pro- 
ductive is Well known. This effect is produced on the 
principles before explained. 

Dwarfs are extensively used in France for almost every 
variety of fruit tree, particularly those called QuenouiUes^ 
And they are asserted by them and the English vvriters to 
be not only admirably adapted to large fruits, as they are 
not so much exposed to high winds, but for pears, more 
especially, they are declared to produce better fruit. A 
new mode of dwarfing the pear has lately been introduced 
to practice in France. The quince is inoculated on the 
pear stock, and after this has grown a year, the pear is in* 
octtlated into the quince, an inch above the . insertion of 
the preceding year. The advantages of this mode are 
many ; the section of the quince, being thus elevated, is 
not €o liable to the attacks of the borer as at the surface 
of the earth. The roots of the pear and those of the 
quince, require different soils. [8te Pbar and dtnNCE.] 
It is asserted that the pear should be dwarfed only for the 
production of summer fruit. As an argument to prove 
that the fruit of the pear thus produced cannot partake of 
the austere quality of the quince, it is aasMrted that both 



the quince and the pear are alike Doarished from tlie 
earth by the same food, in qaalitj and sabstance; the 
leayes being exclusively the laboratory in which the juices 
• are prepared which form the fruit. Even the difference 
in the varieties of fruit of the same species, in taste and 
flavor, is supposed to be owing to no other cause than 
some different and peculiar formation or property of the 
leaf. The Chinese form their dwarfs on the most fruitful 
limbs of b^uring trees ; these, when rooted, are separated, 
and when the fruit is at maturity, .being much in demand 
in China, they bring a price in proportion to the crop 
they bear ; especially oranges, peaches, plums, grapes, dl&c. 
They even extend their practice to flowering and other 
ornamental trees. 

The following mode, as practised in China, is extracted 
from the account of John Livingstone, Esq., of Macao. 
See Vol. IV. of the Land, Hort. Trans, 

In the spring, at the time when the trees of fruit or of 
ornament are in blossom, they commence by selecting 
those branches which are most loaded with blossoms, and 
remove the bark quite round the branch, to the depth of 
about half its diameter. This part is covered with a large 
ball, of a composition similar to grafting clay. For large 
branches of elm, &c., a covering of straw or coarse cloth 
is used ; but for the orange, peach, d&c, the composition 
is of itself sufficient. 

When it has been ascertained that the roots formed are 
sufficient to preserve the living system, —*- and this time va- 
ries from six weeks to three months, according to circunv- 
stances, from the commencement of the operation, — the 
branches are separated, and afler being removed to pots, 
their fruitfulness is preserved by cramping their growth ; 
by confining their roots in very contracted earthen vessels; 
in carefully jegulating and stinting their supplies of nour- 
ishment ; in bending and contorting their limbs into many 
fanciful shapes, and confining them thus .by wires. In 
the province of Fo-kien, where the best dwarfs are said to 
be formed, to entice ants to destroy the heart wood, sugar 
is introduced into small openings made for this purpose. 
, Staunton, in his account of the embassy of Lord Ma- 
cartney to that country, has stated that straw was used 
< with the clay, and a vessel of water is placed above, with 
an apeftttre sofllcient to allow the water to fall slowly, in 
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pingle drops. This was the mode in sooae of the pror* 
inces. 

Subs. 6th. Quenovillb. This term is applied by the 
French to trees trained in a regular pyramidal form ; Hirom 
their resemblance to the ancient distaff, they term it.^fi 
qnenouHle. 

In the Department of Maine and Loire, as we are in* 
formed iii the Annals of the Horticultural Society of Paris, 
they train their trees en quenouilh, not only of the pear and 
apple, but of the peach, the apricot, the plum, and the 
cherry, the vine, and other fruits. The pears for this pur* 

?ose are inoculated on the quince, and the apple on the 
*aradise stocks. 

The trees they use are principally raised at Angers, 
where the soil is of such extraordinary fertility, that it is 
possible to raise a tree or quenouille, with all its late^ral 
branches, in a single year from the bud. 

There are some kinds of pears which do not incline to 
throw out lateral shoots. When, therefore, the tree has 
grown to a sufficient height for the first tier of branches, 
they pinch off the top for their production. When the 
Vertical shoot has risen to a sufficient height for another 
set of branches, it is pinched off again, and another tier is 
produced. And thus the process is continued, till the 
requisite height is attained, and the tree is completely fur- 
nished with its branches, from the bottom to the top. 
When the lateral shoots incline to grow too fast, these 
must also be nipped in, that the equilibrium and perfect 
proportion of the tree may be preserved. 

This is an operation which requires much judgment and 
experience in its application. It is observed that it always 
causes a momentary suspension of the growth. If the 
pinching or clipping off be too near the top, but one single 
and vertical shoot will be produced ; if the top be shortened 
a little lower, two branches only Will put forth ; but if it be 
shortened a little lower still, three or four lateial shoots 
will put out just below, and a top or vertical one. 

Mr. Loudon in his Magazine has described '' a long row 
of pear trees in the garden of Chiswick, trained en gve* 
nouilky or, more correctly, as regards those of Chiswick, «n 
'pyr amide y which, with the additional feature of the points 
of the shoots tied down, has a very iine appearance." * ** 
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"In short, this single row of pear treea is the most infer- 
Mting feature of the garden. The shoots of the current 
year are bent down when fally grmen, and fixed In a 
pendent position by shreds of bass. In the course of the 
winter these shreds are removed, to admit of pruning, 
when the 'shoots are found to have taken a set. In the 
course of the 'summer, such as grow too vigorously are 
Bg^in tied, the object being to check the vi^ of the 
young shoois, and, by impeding (he return of the sap, to 
csuse it to expand itself in those young shoots, in the 
formaiion of blossom buds." 

These pear trees at Chiswick, as. Mr. Lindley informs 
us, are all inoculated on the quince; they are trained per- 
pendicularly, with a single stem, to the height of about 
seven feet, with tiers of branches at regular distances; 
each being generally about eighteen inches long, and the 
tiers from nine to twelve inches apart. "•••!? 
the plant be strong _and vigorous, it will throw out many 
more branches than are necessary ; these must be trimmed 
out, the bert only being pteserTed ; these are to be ti«d 
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down ; and, their laxuriance being thas materially checked, 
they are in consequence always furnished with fruit-bear- 
ing spars ; they are productive, and the fruit they produce 
is far superior ta that which is produced on the common 
standard. 

We are further informed, that under juch management 
quenouilles require but little room, a square of a few feet 
each way being deemed sufficient ; their fruit, being within 
reach, may be easily thinned to enlarge its size ; it is more 
secure against high winds,, and, being near the ground, the 
additional warmth it receives materially insures its ripening 
in perfection. 

In the autumn of 1840, being on a visit to London,-! 
saw, at the garden of the London Hort. Society, the trees 
which had thus been trained, then in a very high state of 
productiveness ; they still preserved, in a measure, their 
destined form ; those shoots which inclined to grow 
upwards at the summit of the tre^ being checked or 
shortened. The trees at that garden are usually set in 
very compact order, their branches generally extending 
downwards, quite to the ground. Mr. Wilmot, a very dis- 
tinguished cultivator of fruits for the Londpn market, 
practises this same system, evidently as the most econom- 
ical and profitable of any other mode. His pear trees, 
being set in compact order^ and su6rered to branch low, 
produced abundantly. So also at Mr. Kirke's establish- 
ment, an eminent cultivator of fruits at Brompton, near 
London, the same system, and this only, appeared to prevail ; 
his pear and apple trees being planted, but about twelve 
feet asunder, or less, and suffered to branch quite dawn to 
the ground, produced the most abundant crops. 

Subs. 7th. — Fruitfulness is induced b(y a suitable season 
of repose, — The trees and plants, the natives of the tem- 
perate climates, require a winter, or season of rest ; they 
awaken in the spring, refreshed by their slumbers, to new 
life and productiveness. Such trees and plants, therefore, 
become unfruitful within the tropics, finding no rest, nor 
their wonted season of repose, except only m the moun- 
tainous elevations. Yet in some tropical countries, they 
give to their vines, by artificial means, a suitable time of 
rest and sfumber ; and they awake to fruitfulness for a sea- 
aoo. [^ Vine, amd itt CuUivaiwn.] 
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Section XI. — Pruning. 

If the branches of a young tree, issaing at and abore tile 
requisite height, be made, by pruning, to diverge from the 
trunk in every direction above the horizontal, and the iin 
terior of these be careiuHy kept from any interference with 
each other for a few years, little pruning will ever after- 
wards be necessary. 

Many of my remarks in this section have reference 
principally to orchards of the apple, the peach, and the 
pear, cultivated as standards in our own highiy«favored 
climate, and on an extensive scale, and are not intended 
as applicable to the admirable system of cultirating fruit 
trees in pyramidal form, or en quenauille. 

The complicated systems of the English for pruning the 
apple, pear, peach, and plum, are not, in all respects, ao 
necessary for us ; they are, in part, adapted exclusively to 
a coid climate. It is not necessary with us to lay open 
and expose every part of the tree to the direct rays of the 
sun ; the atmosphere being, in our climate, generally, of it* 
■elf sufficient to ripen the fruit. 

Heavy pruning is seldom necessary or advisable ; but 
when, as in the case of grafting, oc of heading down for a 
new ^owth, it becomes unavoidable, it should always be 
performed in that interval between the time the frost is 
coming out of the ground in spring, and the opening of 
the leaf. 

A complete heading for any purpose should never be per- 
formed in early summer, or while the tree is in the most 
active stage of its growth. It causes a sudden stagnation 
of the juices, and induces a sort of paralysis. And if the 
tree doed not die outright, it grows no more, orbut feebly, 
daring the remainder of the season. 

Yet for that moderate pruning which alone is generally 
needful, June and July, and during the longest days of 
summer, is the very best time ; for wounds of all kinds heal, 
admirably at this period, the wood remaining sound and 
bright ; aikd even a tree debarked at this season recovers a 
aew bark immediately. 

Trees ought not to be pruned in February and Mardh, at 
the time the frost is coming out of the ground. This is 
the season when most trees, and particularly the vine and 
fugar maple, bleed most copiously and iojuriously. Jt 
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eaoses inveterate canker ; the wounds turn black, and the 
bark, for perhaps several feet below, becomes equally black, 
and perfectly dead, in consequence of the bleeding. 

The lower side limbs of young trees in the nursery, 
should be gradually shortened, but not suddenly close- 
pruned; they are essential for a lime to strengthen the 
trunk, and to- the upright and perfect formation of the 
tree. . 

Sectiow XII. — Noxious Insects, etc, 

Suna. 1st. Aphis, Puceron, Vine Fretter. Of 
this genus of insects there are many varieties ; they prey 
on the leaver qf different plants. Various modes for their 
extermination have been successfully tried. Infusions of 
tobacco-water, or of aloes, or elder leaves, or of Cayenne 
pepper, thrown on the leaves with a syringe, are said to be 
effectual* Willis's syringe is the best known for this pur- 
pose. . Sulphur dusted on them with swan-doVn puff has 
been highly recommended. Lime water answers in many 
oases, and even soap suds. Lastly, hot vinegar is a power- 
ful application. , 

Subs. 2d. Boreb. ^ The borer is a destructive worm, 
which perforates the wood of the apple and quince at the 
surface of the earth, or a little below, where the bark is 
lender. If the insects have once entered the tree, they 
must be dug out, or destroyed, by introducing a sharp, flex- 
ible wire, and the aperture must afterwards be filkc) with 
clay or mortar. The eggs which produce this insect are 
deposited from the last of April to the beginning of June. 
To prevent their attacks and secure the trees effectually, 
nothing more is necessary than to surround it, a little be-, 
fore the season when the eggs are deposited, either with a 
small conical mound of unleached ashes, or clay, or mor- 
tar, or with a wraf^er of. brown paper, as recommeuded 
for the peach. For small trees, a solution of two pounds 
of good potash in seven quarts of water, implied with a 
brush, from the height of a foot quite down to the surface, 
IS a very cheap, easy, and effectual mode of preserving 
treeb from their attacks, provided the application is made 
at the suitable season. 

In some parts of New J^sey the worm is very destruo- 
tive to the peach tree. They enter at the surface of the 
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eirfh, or but a little beneath, and where the bark is tender. 
This worm feeds on the alburnnm, girdling the tree b^ 
neath the bark. Refase tobacco has been applied around 
the trunk of the tree with good effect. Another mode of 
effecting the destruction of the worm is bj very strong 
1)rine, a small cavity being formed around the trnnk at the 
surface ; a pint of brine is poured in ; this entering the cavity 
destroys the worm at once. Old beef brine is supposed 
to be best. And it should be applied once in spring and 
twice during summer. But the preventive of leached or 
nnle^.ched ashes, as above recommended, Is to be preferred. 
Even a small conical mouiid of common soil, or of rubbish, 
placed around the trunk in May, has been found an effec- 
tual ^feguard ; but this mound must be levelled annually 
in October, that the bark of the tree may harden. 

Subs. 3d. Curculio. The curculio, in those parts of 
the country where it has gained a habitan>sy, is the roost 
destructive of all enemies to fruit. The curculio is a 
winged insect or beetle, which rises from its earthy bed, 
and chrysalis state, about the time the yoqng fruit is form- 
ing in spring. They crawl up the trees, and, when suffi- 
ciently numerous, they puncture, and deposit an egg in 
every frnit, particularly those possessed of smooth skins, as 
the apricot, nectarine, and plum. They are stated to con- 
tinue their work of destruction till autumn ; the egg thus 
deposited, soon hatches, and produces a worm, which preys 
on the (ruit, causing it, in most cases, to fall prematurely. 
With those fruits which I have just named, the destruction 
is usually almost total, in those parts of the country where 
this insect abounds. Yet it is stated as a fact by Dr. Til- 
ton, that of two trees frequently standing so near each 
other as to touch, the fruit of one has been destroyed, and 
the other has escaped; so little and so reluctantly do these 
insects incline to use their wings. After the fruit thus in- 
jured has prematurely fallen, and gone to decay, the worms 
descend into the earth, where they remain during the win- 
ter, in their chrysalis state, till the warmth of spring again 
calls them forth to renew their depredations The cherry, 
though equally liable to their attacks, yet from the multi- 
tude of 'fruits which they produce, and their early maturity, 
usually escapes with but a partial destruction ; and the peach 
escapes in a great measure, frotn the rough and woolly na^ 
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tore of its tktn. The apple, although equally obnoxious 
to its attacks, frequently survives, although disiiguTed in its 
form and lessened in its size. The pear, although some- 
times attacked, yet seems to escape the best of them all. - 

Various modes have been recommended and practised to 
destroy this insect, or avert its attacks. Some have recom' 
mended kindling small and numerous fires in the orchard 
by night, on the supposition that, like the miller, they would 
be attracted by the light, and precipitate themselves into 
the flames. And some have asserted that the odor of tar 
annoys and dbcOncerts them, and have therefore recom- 
mended to suspend slips of shingles to various parts of the 
tree, which are to be frequently dipped in tar. If the 
odor of common tar has, indeed, been found so efficacious 
as is asserted, I would recommend that the coal tar, which 
may be purchased at the gas works in all our principal 
cities, be tried with the ^ame intent This last substance 
has, it is asserted, m odor so lasting, and so powerful and 
annoying, that experiments are making by gentlemen in 
Nantucket, by covering with this substance the exposed 
planks of their ships which sail to the Pacific, to preserve 
them from the destruction caused by the sea worm. 

It has been noticed, that trees situated in lanes and 
extensive yards, where numerous cattle are confined, gen- 
erally-escape the attacks of the curculio. This is supposed 
to be in part owing to the ground being trodden so hard 
as to render it difficult for the worm to enter the earth, and 
to the annoyance and fright tQ which this timid insect is 
subjected, by the cattle rubbing against the trees. The 
insects, according to Dr. Tiltou, in such cases of fright, 
roll themselves into a little ball, and fall to the ground, 
where they become liable either to be trodden to death, or 
devoured by the farm-yard poultry as a delicious morsel. 
Poultry of all species have been recommended as very 
useful, from the multitudes of insects they devour, they 
being particularly fond of the beetle tribe. 

A case is mentioned by Dr. Tilton [see Dom, Enctf.] of 
Colonel T. Forest, of Germantown, who, having a fine plum 
tree near his pump, tied a rope from the tree to his pump 
handle, so that the tree was gently agitated every time there 
was occasion to pump water. The. consequence was, that 
the fruit on this tree was preserved in the greatest perfection. 

Hogs are stated to be extremely useful in orchards, by 
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davonrmg at ooee the fallen fruit and the insect which it 
is cQDtains. And provided the hogs are sufficientlj numerooa 
Q^ to devour every fallen fruit, they will shortly exterminate 
the insect^ ^from the orchard in which they are permitted 
u ' to roam. 

^ Pwsmg the Oraund. This is said to be a most effectual 
ird mode of preserving fruit from the attacks of the curculio. 
M By preventing its descent 'into the earth, it finds no win* 
iK ter habitation. The ground should first be well manured, 
;ai and the whole surface well paved with the common stones 
[Q. which so often encumber the fields. The trees, in this 
iie case, may be set very close. The excess of rain being 
]£ carried off by the pavement, and their luxuriance being 
]5 thus restrained, such trees must not only produce great 
li r crops, but from the effect of the sun on the naked pave- 
il mentj the fruit must be of the finest quality. [See tokai 
t is further said under the article Vine.] 
d Another and ingenious mode of destroying the curculio 

hsffi lately been devised by my friend Dr. Joel Burnet, of 
Southboro', Massachusetts^ and in the single instance 
only, in which he has tried the experiment, it has proved 
completely successful. There stood in his garden a 
young plum tree of the Prince's Imperial Gage, which was 
filled with blossoms every year, but bore no firuit. Early 
in spring, a hen, with an early brood of chickens, was 
placed in a coop baieath the tree. Thus were all the 
curculiones destroyed in the interval, soon after tliey aroae 
from the earth, and before they had recovered strength 
sufficient to take to their wings or asceind the tree* 
This {^um tree, in that year, bore, in consequence, a very 
large crop of fruit. He observed that the curculio often 
ascended by aid of its wings. 
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Subs. 4th. Slug Worm. These insects sometimes 
appear on the upper surface of the 'leaves, especially those 
of the pear, in the month of July ; and sometimes they ap- 
pear again early in autumn. They are covered with a 
glutmous substance, and their destruction is easily effected 
by simf^y sifting slacked lime over them ; dry ashes, howev- 
er, answers equally as well. For large trees, an oUongtin 
vessel, perforated at the bottom with numerous small holes, 
and partly filled with lime or ashes, may be suspended by 
a string from a long, slender, and elastic pole. This, being 
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shaken over k tree, ditftributes the lime am<:mgt8t the leayeSy 
and the slugs are speedily destroyed. A man may go over 
a large tree in a few minates. 

■ 

Subs. 5th. Wasps. Mr. Bartram has recommended, 
for the destruction of wasps, which devour and puncture the 
grapes in vineyards, that shallow vessels, containing sugar 
end water, or molasses and water, should be placed on the 
windward side of the vineyard. n|e sweet perfume at- 
tracts them from a great distance from the leeward ; they 
are thus destroyed, by partaking inordinately of the 
liquid. 

Mr. Knight has informed us, that the wasps disappeared 
from his vine house, alter he had surrounded it in part 
with a hedge of the yew tree. 

For the destruction of some other varieties of insects, 
see Apple, Pear, Peach, and Plum. 

Subs. 6th. The White Mealt Insect. This insect 
is described by English writers as an insect of a most per- 
nicious character, covering the trees and branches. Here 
it is little known. I must refer to them for the remedies. 

** Take half a peck of quick lime, half a pound of flour of 
sulphur, aiM a quarter of a pound of lamp black. Mix the 
whole together with as much boiling water as will form the 
ingredients into a thick paint. This composition is recom- 
mended to be applied to the stems and limbs of apple trees 
which are infested with the white mealy insect, having 
previously removed the moss and loose bark by scraping 
them off with a strong knife, or some other instrument 
adapted to th6 purpose. 

'' In using the composition, it will be most efficacious if 
applied in a warm state, or something more than blood 
heat." — Lindley, 

On young trees, Mr.* Lindley further informs us, " vine- 
gar will effectually deiStroy this insect ; but would bje too 
expensive to be applied when the trees are large." 

Subs. 7th. The Rose Bug. These insects have of 
late proved very destructive, by devouring the leaves, not 
only of rose bushes, but also of the cherry tree, and various 
other trees ; and rewards have been offered by the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, for some easy and effeo 
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taal mode of preTenting their ravages, and of effecting 
their destruction. A mode has been proposed and tried, 
which is asserted to have proved completely successful. 
It consists in simply dredging the leaves* with fine black 
pepper, from a common pepper-box ; the q>pUcation may 
be the most effectual, if applied while the dew is on the 
leaf. Refuse Scotch snuff, finely pulverized, it is asserted, 
will answer the same effectual purpose. 

Destruction of Ij^sbcts bt Lamps DintiNe NiaHT. 
In France the vines are sometimes infested by a noth or in- 
sect cMed pyrale, which produces a caterpillar, so injarioos 
to the vines, that they often destroy the entire crop through- 
out whole districts. The evil was considered of sufiicient 
importance to induce the government of thatcoontry to em- 
ploy Professor Adouin, of Paris, to investigate the subject, 
and to discover, if possible, the remedy. An aeooont of his 
researches for the destruction of the pyrale was published 
in France in 1838, and republished in Loudon's Gardener's 
Magazipe. By that account, it appears that the most e^ 
fectual method for the destruction of the moth which had 
been discovered, was to place amongst the vines, in the night 
titne, lamps enclosed in glass, and suspended over saucers of 
oil. The moths fiy to the light from all sides, which they 
are prevented fi'om touching. By repeatedly striking against 
the glass, in their vain attempts to get at the light, the 
moths fall down, and are drowned in the oil. 

One cultivator, in the year 1837, placed in his vineyard, 
in one night, at the distance of twenty-five feet asunder, 
each way, two hundred of these lamps, each of which burned 
two hours, during which time 150 moths,* on an average, 
were taken in each saucer of oil, making in all 30,000 in- 
sects ; a fifth part of these moths being females, each of 
which, on an average, would have laid 150 eggs, which, in a 
few days, would have produced 900,000 caterpillars. During 
a similar period in one night, on the 7th of August, 180 
lamps in that same vineyard caught 14,000 insects, three 
fourths of which were females, which, making allowance of 
more than one half as lost, would have produced 1 ,080,000 
caterpillars. Fortunately, the pyrale is not known in Amer- 
ica ; yet it is considered certain, that the same plan might 
prove equally successfiil for the destruction of many other 
insects of an equally pernicious character. It merits trial 
for the curculiones. [8u Appendix, p. 437.] 
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The apple is a large, wide-spreading tree ; the leaves are 
ovate; the flowers, which are produced on the wood or 
spurs of the former year, or of two years* growth, are in ter- 
minating umbels; the fruit is a roundish pome, its base 
umbilicate, of a color varying from green or white to yel- 
low, to red, or violet ; of a sweet or subacid flavor. 

In its wild state it is denominated a crab-apple, and is a 
thorny tree, with small leaves, and a small, unpleasant^ acid 
fruit ; and from the crab-apple it is supposed all our finest 
varieties have been produced by culfivation. The apple is 
supposed to have been introduced into Britain by the Ro- 
mans; and although Mr. Bartram has described a crab- 
apple, a native of our country, the Pyrus coronarta, a 
globular-formed, beautiful yellow fruit, an inch in diame- 
ter, excellent for preserving, with blossoms of a gay and 
beautiful appearance in spring, yet it is supposed that 
our stock of apples originated not from this, but from 
Europe. 

The apple is said to flourish in every part of the United 
States, except the low lands of the maritime districts of 
Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, and the low prairies or 
savannas bounding on the Gulf of Mexico; and good 
judges assert that the apples of England, ancf of the north 
of France, are not to be comp?ired, for excellence of flavor, 
to those produced in our climate. 

,USES. 

Apples, when well ripened, form an exceedingly whole- 
some food in their raw state ; and from the qualities which 
they possess,^ their habitual use, according to Mr. Knight, 
destroys the artificial appetite for strong ^rmented liquors 
and the preparations of alcohol. They abate thirst, and, 
boiled or roasted, says Loudon, '* they fortify a weak stem- 
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aeb, and are excdlent in dysentery, and eqaally efficacioiu 
in putrid and malignant fevers, with the juice of lemons 
and currants. Scopoli recovered from a weakness of the 
stomach and indigestion by using them." Dr. Willich has 
also informed us. (D^. Enty,\ that, ** In diseases of the 
breast, such as catarrhs, cougns, consumptions, &c., in 
their roasted, boiled, or stewed state, they are of consider- 
able service. They may also be usefully, employed in de- 
coctions, which, if drank plentifully, tend to abate febrile 
heat, as well as to relieve strictures in pectoral complaints." 
The usual modes of cooking, or preparation for common 
use, are too well known to need describing. 
' Deduit of Mazeres [Philips] has found that, one third 
of apple pulp, baked with two thirds of flour, having been 
properly fermented with yeast for twelve hours, makes very 
excellent bread, full of eyes, and extremely palatable. In 
perfumery, the pulp beat up with lard forms pomatum. 
And Bosc observes, that the prolonged stratification of apples 
with elder flowers in a close vessel, gives the former an 
odor of musk, extremely agreeable. An exceUeiit jeUy is 
thus prepared from them : They are pared, quartered, and 
the core removed, and put in a closely-covered pot, without 
water, in an oven, or over a fire. When well stewed, the 
juice is to be squeezed through a cloth, a little white of an 
egg is added, and then sugar ; and lastly, it is skimmed, and 
by boiling reduced to a proper consistence. 

Apples are preserved for winter use, by being quartered, 
and boiled in the unfernfiented juice of the apple, which 
has been concentrated by long boiling; but for this pur- 
pose the boiling sirup of the sugar cane or molasses is pre- 
ferred ; in some cases it is more economical. Apples are 
also preserved by drying; first being pared by machinery 
constructed for this purpose, and quartered, they are dried 
either in the sun or in ovens ; in this state they may be 
long preserved, and form a valuable article for domestic 
use, for sea stores, or for exportation. 

Mr. Knight, in his treatise on the apple and' the pear, has 
informed us, that the juice of both these fruits may be used 
advantageously on long voyages. He has often reduced it 
by boiling to the consistence of weak jelly ; and in this way, 
although iiitentioaally exposed to the atmosphere of differ- 
ent temperatures, he has preserved it for several years 
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withoat the riightMt change. In this ooncentrated stale 
it has been suppoaed that & few poands added to a hogs- 
head of water might form a good liquor^ similar to perry or 
eidra. It might also', as he supposes, answer as a sobsti- 
tute for the rob of lemons and oranges, and at much Jess 
expense. 

The late Hon. Timothy Pickering has related the ac- 
count of the efficacy of sweet apples in the care of a sick 
horse : it is also stated that horses, cattle, and swine, fatten 
in a remarkably short space of time when fed on sweet ap- 
ples. It is true> cattle may hafe been injured by breaking 
into orchards and devouring at once an inordinate quantity 
of the forbidden fruit ; but this is equally true, when they 
have broken into cornfields ; yet neither are injurious when 
used as regular food. And it is thought by many, that the 
earliest fruit, the windfalls, may be more profitably con-^ 
Bumed by permitting cattle and swine regularly to range 
the orchards, than by being gathered for the purposes of 
distillation. 

The unfermented juice of sweet apples is sometimes, by 
boiling, converted into molasses, in those places where this 
article is not easily obtained. But, for the manufacture of 
molasses or sugar, it is not altogether improbable that the 
potato, or the sugar beet, from some late experiments, may 
offer in future a much more profitable resource. 
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Varieties. 

The varieties of apples are described in three classes. 

Class I. — Varieties in cultivation in the United States. 

Class H. — Select foreign Varieties deserving trial 
with us. 

Class III. — Select Varieties for Northern Cliri[ies. 

NoTE..« — Those described, on the authority of Judge 
Buel, of the first class, are considered by him as among the 
best varieties of that country, if. refers to Mr. Manning, 
and^L. to Mr. Lyman. 
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A SELECT DESCRIPTIVE UST OP THE APPLES IN 
CULTIVATION IN THE UNITED STATEa 

SECTION I. 

SUMMER APPLES. 

1. •AMERICAN SUMMER PEARMAIN. 

The tree bears abundantly. The fruit is of mediun^ 
size, oblong; of a bright red, streaked and blotched with 
deeper red next the sun ; occasionally a fine yellow ground 
is viable ; the flesh very tender, very juicy, fine-flavored, 
and excellent either for the dessert or for cook in or. It 
ripens the middle of August, and is highly deserving of 
cultivation. 

2. BEAU. Judge Buel 

"Fruit three inches in diameter, two and one fourth 
deep ; eye in a regular and shallow cavity ; stalk short, 
not projecting beyond the base; skin yellowish green, 
with a faint blush on the sun side, and dotted with white; 
flesh white and crisp ; juice abundant and agreeably acid. 
A fine dessert and culinary fruit from end of Aug. to Oct." 

a. ♦BENONI. 

Medium-sized, of a fine red color, flavor subacid and 
good. One of the best apples of the season, ripening the 
last of July. A native, introduced to notice by Mr. E. M. 
Richards, of Dedham. 

4. *EARLY SWEET BOUGH. 

The size varies from medium to large ; the form is ob- 
long; the skin smooth, of a pale yellow color; the stalk is 
short ; the flesh is white, tender, juicy, sweet, and excellent. 
One of the very best dessert apples of its season, which is 
early in August. 

5. *EARLY HARVEST. 

Prince's Harvest, ) - ^ 

Earlt French Reinette, J •' 

The tree is of medium vigor ; not very productive. At 

Salem this variety begins to show evident symptoms of 

decay. A fruit above the medium size; globular, de- 
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pressed ; of a pale yellow color ; the flesh white, juicy, ten- 
der, rather acid, but pleasant. Last of July. It is good 
for cooking. 

a EARLY RED JUNEATING. 

Earlt Red Margaret, ^ j „ -i » m. 

Early Striped Juneatino, i^^ccard^tothe Pom. Ma^, 

Eve Apple of the Irish, ^ 

This is not the American variety of the same name. 

The fruit is rather small ; rather oblong; greenish yellow 

in the shade, of a deep red color, with streaks, next the sun ; 

the flesh is white, juicy, pleasantly acid. The last of July. 

7. LARGE YELLOW SUMMER, i. 

A large fruit of surpassing excellence; the branches are 
pendulous; the tree bears well, but does not bear young. 
August, September. Introduced to notice by Mr. Lyman» 
of Manchester, Conn. 

203- RED JUNE APPLE. 

The fruit varies in size from medium to large; color 
crimson next the i^un, bright red in the shade ; fle^ pale 
yellow, tender, and delicious, and very superior. July is 
its season. A new fruit, received of Richard Reynolds, 
Esq., of Smithfleld, Va., and thus described. 

8. HAWTHORNDEN. 

Maiden's Blush, of Coxe, 
The fruit is large and beautiful; flattened; the skin 
smooth ; of a yellow color in the shade, finely contrasted 
with bright red next the sun ; the flesh white, tender, and 
sprightly ; remarkably light ; good, and good only, for the 
table ; fine for cooking, and eminently calculated for dry- 
ing. The tree bears most abundantly. Aug^ to Oct. 

9. *PORTER. 

The tree is of upright growth, of medium vigor ; a great 
bearer. The fruit above the medium «ize, oblong, light 
yellow, with a pale blush next the sun ; its flavor sprightly 
and pleasant. A popular fruit in the Boston market, one 
of the most productive and profitable ; and very beautiful. 
This native fruit originated at Sherburne, Mass., on the 
grounds of the Rev. Samuel Porter. 

10. *PUMPKIN SWEETING of New England. 

The tree grows vigorous and upright; the leaves -^reryv 
large. The fruit is very large, round, flattened, of a yel- 
low russet color ; the flesh very sweet and excellent. It 
ripens from August to October. 
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11. •RED ASTRACAN. 

The leaves are long ; these and the wood are of a purpla 
color. An eminently beautiful and very early apple, of me- 
dium size, nearly globular, of a rich crimson color, covered 
with fine bloom. The flesh is white, crisp, and juicy, of 
agreeable flavor. The tree is very productive. A new 
Russian fruit, which proves fine with us. 

12. RED QUARENDON. 

Medium-sized, globular, or flattened ; of a deep red color, 
approaching to purple ; of a sprightly, pleasant, and peculiar 
flavor. A foreign fine fruit. It is productive • at the late 
Governor Gore's. August to November. 

aOO. •NIACK PIPPIN. 

New, very large and handsome; oblong; of a fine 
yellow color, and excellent flavor. A highly popular and 
much admired fruit, from a place of that name, near the 
River Hudson. Very productive, and ripening in August. 

14. SAPSON. 

Sapsontihk. 

The fruit is of medium size ; of a bright red color, deep* 
ly stained in its flesh, which is very juicy and pleasant. A 
very beautiful fruit, an abundant bearer, and much es- 
teemed. Ripe from August to October. 

15. •SOPSAVINE. 

A very early summer fiiiit, of medium size ; covered with 
stripes of red on a greenish yellow ground ; a pleasant 
and beautiful fruit, ripening the last of July. 

16. ♦SUMMER QUEEN. Core. 

The tree grows vigorous ; its branches incline downward ; 
a great and constant bearer. The fruit is one of the most, 
beautiful known, and of the finest quality for the dessert, or 
for cooking. It is large, contracted at the crown, fine yel- 
low in the shade, striped with red ; fine deep red next the 
sun; the flesh is yellow, rich, sweet, perfumed. It ripens 
in August. 

17. SUMMER ROSE. 

A medium-sized, beautiful fruit, of a round or flattened 
form ; of a bright, shining yellow color^ streaked or marbled 
with red ; the flesh juicy, sweet, and excellent, either fo^ 
the dessert or for cooking. Early in August. 

18. *WILLIAMS APPLE. 

A beautiful fruit, of medium size and oblong form ; its 
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color deep red ; flavor sprightly, and rer j pleasant. It ri- 
pens the first of August, and continues ripening to Septem- 
ber. A native fruit, found on the farm of Major Benjamin 
Williams, of Rozbury. 



SECTION II. 

AUTUMN FRUIT. 

19. AJV|ERICAN NONPAREIL. Coze. 

A beautiful and excellent fruit ; medium-sized, oblong ; 
contracted at its summit ; of a yellow color, streaked and 
stained with bright red next the sun. Externally it resem- 
bles the Hubbardston Nonsuch. The flesh is white, firin, 
juicy, and good. October and November. 

20. AUNT'S APPLE. Coxe. 

The tree grows feeble, but bears most abundantly. The 
fruit is beautiful, large, oblong; the akin is smooth, 
streaked with lively red on a yellow ground; the flesh 
yellow, melting, and juicy ; of an agreeable flavor, ^but not 
rich. A popular market fruit, cultivated extensively in the 
eastern counties of Pennsylvania. November, 

ai. •BOXFORD. M, 

A very superior fruit ; large, flat, and striped with red 
on a yellow ground; the flesh is tender, and the flavor, 
excellent. A new variety", which originated on the farm of 
Mr. Peter Towne, in Boxford, Mass. The fruit ripens in 
September and October, and the tree is a great bearer. 

fU. •BRABANT BELLE FLEUR. 

Very large and handsome ; of great solidity ; rather 
conical ; slightly ribbed ; yellow, colored with red stripes ; 
juicy, and of very pleasant flavor; proves a .fine fruit. 
Scions of this fruit were received from the London Hort. 
Soc. November. 
as. CANADIAN REINETTE. Pom.Mag^BmJard. 

Grossx Rbinette^d'Aitgletsrrx of Duh. 
RsfNETTx DE Canada. Bou Jord. 
RsihJbttx Geo8»e dx Oahada. Hort. Soc. Cat. 
Rx.iirETTE DE Canada a Cotes. Jb. 

Reinette DE Caen. According to Pom. Mag. Portuoajl Ap- 
ple. Jb. 
Mela Januika. Jb, Rxinxtte db Canada Blanche. 
.A very large and beautiful fruit; globular, flattened. 
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with projecting ribs ; yellow in the shade, slightly red next 
the sun ; flesh firm, juicy, with but little acidity, and very 
good. It has canities at the centre, and keeps till March. 
The tree is very productive. 

flU.- CUMBERLAND SPICE. Coze. 

The tree is very productive ; a fine dessert fruit, large, 
rather oblong, contracted towards the summit ; the stalk 
thick and short ; of a pale yellow color, clouded near the 
base; the flesh white, tender, and fine. It ripens in au 
tumn, and keeps till winter, and shrivels in its last stages. 

25- •DRAP D'OR OF FRANCE of Coze and Roi^ 
aldy but not of Duh. Mr. Manning, 
The tree is a most productive variety; the fruit fine 
and highly deserving of cultivation. It is very large, hand« 
some, of globular form, compressed a little at summit and 
base ; the stalk short ; of a fine yellow color, with occar 
sional faint blotches ; flesh white, firm, and of good flavor. 
Season, September, October, and November. 

20. DUCHESS OF OLDENBURGH. 

A very beautiful Russian apple, valuable for the dessert 
or sauce; middle-sized; globular; color golden, streaked 
with hright red ; flavor pleasant, rather acid. September. 
A good bearer. _ 

«7. DYER, OK POMME ROYAL of some. 

So named for Messrs. Dyer, of Cranston, R. I., and the 

fentleman who has lately brought this fruit into notice in 
lassachusetts. A large apple, round, of a yellowish white 
in the shade, slightly colored with red next the sun ; the 
flesh whi^e, juicy, of a rich, saccharine, subacid, and ex- 
cellent flavor. A superior fruit, ripening in October. It is 
sometimes called Woodstock. 

28. EMPEROR ALEXANDER. Hort. Trans. Lind. 
Alexander, Aporta. 
The trees of this Russian apple bear abundantly. A 
specimen was sent from Riga, in 1817, measuring 5^ inches 
in diameter, 4 inches deep, and 16 inches in circumfer- 
ence, and weighing 19 ounces. Fruit very large, cordate, 
narrow at the crown ; the eye in a broad, deep cavity ; stalk 
short, sunk to the level of the base ; greenish yellow, slight- 
ly streaked with red in the shade, but beautifully marbled 
and streaked with bright red and orange next the sun 
flesh yellowish white, crisp, and very tender, juicy, rich, 

6» 
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sugary, of aromatic flaror. Ripe in October/and will keep 
till Christmas. A valuable and excellent dessert fruit. 

ft9. FALL PIPPIN. Coxe. Pom. Mag. 

American Fall. 

Rbiivkttx Blahche d*£spaove. 

D*£sPAaN£, De Ratxau, Cobbxtt'i Fall, Cohcombbs As- 
oiBN . According to Pom. Mag. 
This is said to be the national apple of Spain, there 
called Camuesar, The tree is an abundant bearer; the 
fruit one of the finest and most beautiful of its season ; it 
is very large, roundish oblong, ribbed at its sides ; the stalk 
very short ; the ^kin smootn, of a yellowish cdor, but 
brownish red next the sun ; the flesh yellowish, crisp, ten- 
der, with a very rich, sugary, high-flavored juice. It ri« 
pens in October, and keeps till winter. 

80. •FAMEUSE. 

POMMB DE N!bIGE. 

A middle-sized fruit, of globular or flattened form ; the 
stalk sh6rt, deep sunk ; the skin light green, stained with 
bright red, with small dark. red streaks; deep red next t^e 
BUD ; flesh white as snow, very tender ; juice saccharine, 
with a musky perfume. Ripe in October. A dessert ap» 
pie of a most beautiful appearance. It undoubtedly origfr- 
nated in Canada. 

81. •FALL HARVEY. 

Large and handsome, of a flattened form, Vith broad, 
projecting ribs ; skin bright clear yellow, but occasionally 
bright red next the sun ; flesh yellow, firm, rich, and high- 
flavored ; and in the opinion of my friend Mr. Manning, 
without question, the finest' fall and winter apple. A good 
bearer, and deserving of extensive cultivation. Much cul- 
tivated in Essex county, Massachusetts, where it is believed 
to have originated. • 

82. *GOLDEN RUSSET. 

The tree is very productive; the fruit of medium size; 
globular ; of a golden russet color ; rich, juicy, high-flavored 
and excelleni A superior fruit, ripening in Novemben 
A variety received of Mr, David Towne, of Topsfield, Mass. 
There are several inferior varieties of this name. 

83. (C.) ♦GRAVENSTEIN. Pom. Mag. 

Some assign this fruit to Italy, some to Gravenstein*in 
Holstein ; it is said to be the best apple in Germany. The 
tree grows vigorous, and is very productive. The fruit is' 
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large, round, but varying in form, angular at \tie crown; 
the eye in a bioad, deep, knobby cavity ; the Stalk very 
short, deep sunk ; color clear straw or yellow, with broken 
stripes of red next the sun ; the flesh pale yellow, crisp, 
with a juice vinous and high-flavored, fragrant and deli- 
cious. Not only a first-rate dessert fruit, but its abundant 
juice affords excellent cider ; and it is excellent for drying. 
It ripens in autumn, and will keep till into winter. This 
fruit proves one of our handsomest and finest varieties. 

34. JENNINGS'S SWEET. Dr. S. Hildretk. 

A large and most beautiful fruit; yellow, striped with 
bright red; sweet and fine; very fine for baking. The 
tree is a great and constant bearer. The fruit originated 
on the farm of Mr. Jennings, at Marietta, Ohio: October 
and November. \ 

85. •KENRICK. 

The tree is of medium vigor, compact form, and very 
productive. A large, round fruit ; pale green in the shade, 
bright red next the sun ; the flesh stained occasionally with 
red, is tender ; the juice abundant, of a rich subacid, and 
excellent flavor. A native, which originated on the farm 
of my faUier, in Newton. 

36. *KILHAM HILL. 

A beautiful native fruit from Essex county; one of the 
most popular in the Salem market. A large, round apple, 
striped with bright red, deep red next the sun ; the flesh 
very rich ; juice abundant, of a pleasant subacid, and ex- 
cellent flavor. Season, October and November. 

37. LYMAN'S PUMPKIN SWEET. 

Very large ; skin smooth, pale yellow ; sweet, juicjr, and 
excellent for balding. The tree bears prodigious crops 
every second year. Worthy to be ia every collection. 
October and December. Introduced by Mr. Lyman. 

38. •LYSCOM. 

A large fruit, striped with red, of excellent quality. It 
ripens in October, and originated in Southboro', Worcester 
county, and was introduced by L. Peters, Esq. This firott 
is by some called OsgoocPs Faxorite, 

184. •SERGEANT'S SWEET. 

An Indian fruit ; of surpassing beauty ; of medium size; 
round ; color delicate straw, with a blush next the sun ; 
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leader f tery sweet, admired ; superior for baking. From 
miasionary grounds of the Stockbridge tribe, Mass. Oct. 

40. NEWARK KINQ. Coze. 

A large, beautiful fruit ; oblong, contracted towards the 
crown ; with a smooth skin, of a red color dotted with yel* 
low ; of a pheasant flavor. The tree is of vigorous growth, 
spreading, and an abundant bearer. It ripens in autuma, 
and keeps till into winter. 

41. •ORANGE PIPPIN. Pyr. Mai 
Maeioold Pippin. Uort. Soc, Cat* 
IsLX OF Wight Oiulnoe 

A beautiful fruit, in size, form, and color, much like a 
middle-sized orange ; juice abundant, and of pleasant fla- 
vor ; an excellent fruit for the dessert. The tree bears well. 
October to January. Specific gravity of the juice, 1.074. 
An excellent fruit for cider, 'according to Mr. Knight. Ori- 
ginated in Normandy. There is a fruit of a similar char- 
acter and name, but ripening early, much cultivated in 
Monmouth county, N. J., and there deemed one of the most 
salable, profitable, and productive of all their fall fruits. 

42. •ORANGE SWEETING, or GOLDEN SWEET, 

The fruit is rather large, flattened at its base and sum- 
mit ; the color yellow, or orange ; flesh very sweet and 
excellent. ItVipens in September, and keeps till December. 
This fruit is in high estimation at Providence, where it is 
brought in sloops from Hartford, Conn. Highly esteemed 
there, and wherever known, and very productive. 

43. POMME WATER. 

Large, round, pale yellow at maturity, sometimes red next 
the sun ; flesh juicy, sweet, and good. An excellent fruit 
for the dessert, or for baking. From October to January. 

44. RED CALVILLE. 

Calville Rouge d'Automne. BonJard. 
This fruit is of medium size, very beautiful ; of conical 
form ; of a fine red color, deep red or crimson next the 
sun ; the flesh stained with red, of a vinous and sweet 
taste, and the perfume of violets. It ripens in September, 
and keeps till winter. 

45. *RED AND GREEN SWEETING. Coze. 
PfiiNcx's Large Red and Green Sweeting. Coze. 

The^uit is very large, of a yellow color striped with 

red \ covered with deep reid next the sun ; the form oblong, 
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somewhat contracted towards the SQisiiiit ; the stalk short; 
the fiesh tender and sweet A very fine fimh, ripening in 
September. • 

46. *REp INGESTRIE. 

A first-rate dessert fi'uit^ of medium size ; globular, flat> 
tened ; bright golden yellow, but next the sun bright scarlet; 
fiesh crisp, juicy, rich, high-flavored. The tree bears well. 
Raised by Mr. Knight. October. 

47. •SAWYER SWEETING. 8. H. 8,, Esq. 

This fruit is as large as the R. I. Greening ; its color 
green in the shade, with a blush next the sun ; it is melt- 
ing, and of a delicious flavor. The tree grows strong and 
healthy, and the firuit ripens in October and Novem^r. 

48. SEEK-NO-FURTHER of Autumn. 

The tree is of medium vigor ; its branches incline 
downwards ; a moderate bearer. The fruit is large, round, 
or conical, of a greenish yellow cfflor, covered with broken 
stripes of red, especially next the sun ; the flesh yellow, 
tender, juicy, rich, subacid, and excellent. October and 
November. A New England variety. 

49. •SPICE SWEET. 

The fruit is large, very beautiful, very sweet and excel- 
lent,' the tree an early and constant bearer. A native 
fruit, which originated on the farm of Mr. Spurr, in Taunton, 
Mass. It ripens in September, and belongs to the autumnal 
class. This fruit was received of Mr. Jacob Dean^ of 
Mansfield. It is sometimes called the Spurr c^ph. 

50. STROAT. Judge Buel 

Above medium size; rather conical, and regular formed; 
the skin smooth, yellowish green ; the flesh yellow, un- 
commonly tender and juicy, and of rich flavor. Judge 
Buel esteems this superior to any other autumn fruit. It 
originated at Kingston, N. Y. 

150. •SUPERB SWEET. 

A most superior fruit; ,over medium size, pale red^ and 
somewhat striped; fle^ tender, and excellent flavored. 
It ripens in September, and keeps several months; but 
is properly an autumn fruit. The tree is of vigorous 
growth, bears constantly and abundantly. This excellent 
native fruit was received of Mr. Jacob Dean, of Mansfield, 
Mass. It- is highly deserving a place in every collection. 
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«1. •YELLOW INGESTRIE, 

The tree bears early and abundantly. The fruit is 
small, round, of a bright gold color, with pearly specks; 
flesh yellowish white, tender, delicate, juicy, rich, and 
high-flavored. September and October. Raised by Mr. 
Enight. An eminently beautiful apple, which, as Judge 
Buel observes, bids fair to rival the Lady apple as a fashioa 
able fruit. 

5a. SWEET RUSSET. 

Large and covered with russet; exceedingly rich and 
sweet; a very superior fruit, ripening in October. A 
variety introduced to notice by Mr. Lyman, of Mansfield^ 
Conn. 

58. •YORK RUSSETING. 

Remarkably large, conically formed, and swollen to- 
wards the base ; of a yellow color, russeted ; the flesh 
breaking, juicy, subacid, and good. Valuable, as a market 
fruit, for cooking and other purposes. October to De- 
cember. The tree grows strong. The leaves are large. 
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WINTER FRUIT. 



54. AMERICAN GOLDEN PIPPIN. Judge Buef. 
A large, yellow*, winter fruit, of an agreeable flavor, and 

highly prized. It has but recently come into notice, but 
promises to become a standard fruit. 

55. •JSSOPUS SPITZENBERG. 

Large, very ^beautiful, and excellent. The tree grows 
upright ; the young wood is slender and dark. It is very 
productive. The fruit is oblong, covered with deep scar 
let, deepening to dark crimson next the sun ; the flesh 
juicy, of a rich,. pleasant acid, and high flavor. A celebra^ 
ted fruit. Season, December to March. It originated at 
New York. The Flnshing Spitzenberg difiers from this 
in beins round or flat, and the young wood strong and 
red and the tree a bad bearer. 
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M. •BALDWIN. 

This capital variety is a nttiTe of Massachusetts; a 
large, beautiful, and famous fruit. The tree grows rigor- 
ous, upright, and handsome. The firuit is round, of a pale 
color in the shade, fine scarlet or crimson next the sun, 
sometimes red on every side ; the flesh is white, breaking, 
juicy, rich, saccharine, with a most agreeable acid, and 
excellent flavor. The tree bears enormously every other 
year, and in the interval, occasionally a moderate crop. 

No apple in the vicinity of Boston is so popular as this, 
at the {^resent day. It is raised in large quantities for the 
market. It ripens in November, and may be preserved till 
February, and March, and is recommended for extensive 
cultivation. 

67. BALTIMORE. Hort. Trans. Vol. iii. p. 120. 
>> A remarkably large apple, raised by Mr. Smith, near the 
city of Baltimore. A large specimen measured in circum- 
ference fourteen inches and three quarters, and in height 
four inches; its weight twenty-three ounces and a hdf; 
its form flat; skin a pale citron, with a faint blush next 
the sun ; flesh ^i^il-flavored, and dose at the core. 

58. •BEAUTY OF THE WEST. Judge Buel 

*' A very large, fair, and fine-flavored sweet a{tt)le, pre- 
sented to me by Mr. Morgah, in January, and kept till 
March." A large, round, beautifiil fi'uit, yellow mixed 
with red^ juicy and fine, as proved, with us. 

59. *BELLFLOWER. 

Tellow Bellflower. 
A large and beautiful fruit, of an oblong or conical 
form ; of a bright yellow color, with an occasional blush 
next the sun ; the flesh tender, juicy, rich, and finely- 
flavored, and alike excellent for the dessert or for cooking. 
It ripens in November, and will keep all winter. The 
pericarpium at maturity is very large, and the seeds rattle 
when shaken. 

60. BELMONT. 

A new and very beautiful fruit, of first-rate quality. It 
was raised in Belmont, Ohio.^ Specimens brought from 
Rockport, Cayuga county, in Ohio, were sent to the Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Society in January, 1834, by 
Charles Olmstead, Esq., of East Hartford,. Conn. It is large, 
round, but broadest at the base ; the stalk is short ; of a 
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pale straw color, with brown specks^ and a faint blush n«it 
the sun ; the flesh tender, juicy^ with a rich subacid, and 
excellent flavor. It keeps till March. 

160. BLACK COAL. 

A most beautiful and singular fruit, of a fine*black or 
reddish black color ; of lai^gc size, or 3} inches in diam- 
eter. It keeps till April. This fruit I received of Robert 
Sinclair, of Baltimore. A superb black fruit, of a similar 
description, and of German origin, I also received of John 
P. Cushing, Esq., of Belmont, in Watertown. 

61. BLENHEIM ORANGE. 

Blenheim Pippin: Woodstock Pippin. lb. 
One of the largest varieties of dessert npples ; globular ; 
broadest at the base ; dejH'essed ; yellow in the shade, dull 
red, with deep stripes, next the sun ; breaking, sweet, juicy, 
extremely high-flavored. Lately originated. October to 
March. An English fruit. 

6d. •BLUE PEARMAIN. 

A large, beautiilil fruit, (not uncommon near Boston ;) of 
a dark red color, and covered with a dense blue bloom. It 
is good for the table, excellent for cookings and ripensTrom 
Obtober to January. The tree grows strong and healthy, 
and is very productive. 

63. •CHANDLER. 

A superior variety from Connecticut ; and there deemed 
one of the best of all winter fruits. ' Large, flat ; covered 
with dull red and stripes of red next the sun, yellowish 
green in the shade; form irregular, the eye large, in a 
broad, deep cavity ; flavor delicious, and. equal to the 
Baldwin ; not quite so handsome, but superior to that va- 
riety in size. The tree bears well every year, and the fruit 
keeps well till March. 

64. COS, OR CAAS Judge Buel. 

Large, round, depressed at the base and crown ; its form 
inclined; eye large, in a broad, slightly angular cavity; 
the stalk shorty thick, in a deep, broad hollow; the skin 
as smooth as oil, pale yellow, with stripes and specks of red ; 
stripes and blotches of bright scarlet, dotted with yellow, 
next the sun ; the flesh nearly white, tender ; juice sweet 
and agreeable. December to March. Mf. Buel informs 
us that it is a native of Kingston, N. T., and a great 
favorite. 
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S& CRAAM, OE KRAAlf . J^t BwH 

'* A niediQin*sized, sweet apple, in rerj high repote 
among the Dutch for winter use." Its edlor green while 
immatare. 

66- CROW'S EGO. 

A remarkably dense apple ; oral, or egg^fonned ; of me* 
diam size ; the skin very smooth, and eovered with ir- 
regular and broken stripes of pale red on a yellow ground; 
the flesh very firm, juicy, of a rich and excellent flavor. A 
variety received of Mr. Abijah Fisher, of Dedham. 

67. ♦DANVERS WINTER SWEET. 

£PBE8 SWEST. 

The tree is very productive ; the fruit large and beau- 
tiftd ; of a bright yellow color, with a faint blush next the 
sun ; the flesh very sweet and excellent ; fine for the table 
and baking. It ripens in winter, and keeps till April. A 
profitable apple to raise for the market, and recommend- 
ed for extensive cultivation. The tree bears abundantly 
The original tree is on the Derby farm, in Danvers. This 
has long been a highly-popular market fruit Introduced 
by Mr. Manning* 

68. DOMINI. Jtalge Butl 

" Above medium size; the skin greenish yellow, clouded 
with brown blotches ; the flesh crisp ; the flavor highly 
agreeable." At Kingston, N. Y., it held the first rank as 
a winter fruit. 

69. DUTCH CODLIN, 

Freitch Coolin. Fortyih.. 

Glort of thi^West of$ome ealUctions, 
Fruit very large, oblong, with five ribs extending from 
the base to the crown ; stalk short and thick ; skin yellow, 
but of an orange color next the sun ; flesh white, rather 
dry ; juice a little sugary or subacid. A culinary apple. 
From Michaelmas to Christmas. 

70. *GARDNER SWEETING. 

The tree grows slow, but is very productive^ The fi-uit 
is above the medium size, round, of a pale color, covered 
with small specks; a bright blush next the. sun; the flesh 
firm, very sweet, and excellent. A fine fruit from Decem- 
ber to March. ^ 

71. GOLDEN PEARMAIN. Coxe. Py. Malus. 

RuCKKAM's GoLDEK PlARMAlN. RsD RuSSXT. Jb. 

The firuit is of n>edium size, flattened ; skin njsseted ; 
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of a dull red color next the sun ; the flesh tender, rich 
but not abounding in juice. A great and constant bearer. 
This variety is valuable for cider. 

ai4. •POMEROYAL. 

A beautiful and most superior fruit, of good size, of ti 
regular but flattened form, the stalk short ; of a bright gold 
color, with an occasional blush next the sun; a winter 
fruit, of an excellent and delicious flavor. This fruit was 
lately introduced to this vicinity by John Tappan, Elsq., 
of Boston, and was so named for the late General Pomeroy, 
of Northampton, an officer of the revolution and old French 
war. On the farm at that place, formerly his, the tree is 
still flourishing. Brought by him from an unknown source. 
The tree bears well. 

T3. GREEN NEWTOWN PIPPIN. 

The tree grows very slow ; the branches are very slender •, 
the bark very rough ; the fruit is of medium size, rather 
flattened; prominent, obtuse, and unequal ribs at the 
crown, extend, diminishing towards the base; of a dull 
green color, changing to yellow at maturity ; thin russet 
covering the base ; the flesh pale yellow ; juice very sac- 
charine, of an aromatic and very rich flavor, with a lively 
acid. The tree is a great bearer. The fruit retains its 
flavor and juices till June. This fruit originated at New- 
town, on Long Island. It has long been celebrated, in New 
York and the Middle States, as one of the flrst of all apples. 
Yet to the north of those states, and at Boston, it has 
never been either very highly esteemed or extensively cul- 
tivated, in comparison with many other«fruits. 

74. *GOLDEN BALL. 

Height near three inches, bread^i three and one half 
inches ; calville formed, or ribbed at the sides ; color gold- 
en yellow ; stalk in a broad, shallow cavity, but little de- 
pressed ; juice very rich, sweet, with a just proportion 
of acid, aromatic. A very beautiful and superior fruit. 
Origin unknown. This fruit I receive(J of S.W.Cole, Esq., 
editor of the Yankee Farmer. No apple, he observes, is 
popular like this, where known, at Portland, Me. ; and none 
sells half so high. A winter fruit. 
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76, HARTFORD SWEETING. 

Sometimes called Spencer Sweetings or Champ Sweeting, 
A fine, large, and beautiful fruit, of a red color ; there are 
few so fair ; the flesh tender, juicy, and sweet. It remains 
fine till June. This fruit originated near Hartford, Conn., 
and was introduced to Boston by Dr. E. W. Ball, of that 
city. The tree grows slow and pendulous. It bears well. 

89. *MONMOUTH PIPPIN. 

Large, handsome, and very superior ; of excellent flavor. 
The tree bears abundant crops, and the fruit is (Hie of the 
most salable, productive, and profitable of Monmouth 
county, N. J., firom whence I received the fruit. Winter. 

5W)1. •MARSTON'S RED WINTER. 

New, rather large, and beautiful ; of roundish form ; 
covered with bright red and streaks of pale red ; of a sweet 
or subacid and excellent * flavor. The tree is productive, 
and the fruit keeps till April. A superior variety, which 
originated in Greenland, near Portsmouth, N. H. 

78. *HUBBARDSTON NONSUCH. 

A new and most superior variety, which originated in 
Hubbardston, Mass., and is esteemed very superior to any 
other fruit known here, which bears the name ot Nonsuch, 
The tree grows vigorous, large, branching, and handsome. 
A prodigious bearer. The fruit is large, globular, or con- 
ical ; of a yellow color in the shade, but mostly covered 
with irregular, small and broken stripes of pale red ; bright 
red next the sun ; the flesh yellow, juicy, rich, sweet, re- 
lieved by a slight acid, and excellent. This capital variety 
ripens in December, and keeps till February, and is recom- 
mended for general cultivation. 

79. *JONATHAN. Judge Bud. 

Philip Rick of the Kingston orcliards, 
A new winter fruit, which, for its eminent beauty and 
excellence, is admired above all others, by good judges, 
m Albany and its vicinity. The fruit is round, two and 
a half inches in diameter, regular shaped, the eye in a 
broad, deep cavity; the stem three fourths of an inch, 
slender, in a deep, round cavity ; the skin thin, pale 
red, blended with yellow, and deepening into bright 
i^ed and dark purple next the sun ; flesh very tender, 
white, occasionally tinged with red ; juice very abundant, 
rich, and highly-flavored. Named for Jonathan Har^ 
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braack, Esq., from whom Mr. Bnel first received this ex- 
cellent fruit. The original tree is now growing on the 
farm of Mr. Philip Rick, of Woodstock, Ulster Co., N. Y. 
This description of Mr. Buel perfectly corresponds with 
the fruit which he sent me in January, 1834. 

80. HUGH'S BLUSH. 

Large, and excellent; very handsome, red striped; in 
form of the Wine apple. One of the best fruits of Mary« 
land. It keeps till spring. This fruit I received from my 
friend Robert Sinclair, of Baltimore. 

81. LADY APPLE. 

POMME d'ApI. 

The tree grows upright, but slowly ; the fruit in elm- 
ters. It is very small, but very beautiful; rather flat- 
tened ; ,the skin is smooth, of a beautiful yellow in the 
shade, deep red next the sun ; the flesh Arm, of a. pleasant 
taste, but not high*flavored. November to March. 

82. LEMON PIPPIN. Dr, 8. P. HiUreth, 

A fruit of good size, of a yellow color, russeted next 
the sun ; flesh juicy, aromatic, and breaking ; and one of 
the best of dessert fruits ; its form is that of a lemon. 
The tree is a great and constant bearer, and the fruit 
keeps till January. It originated at Marietta, Ohio. 

83. •MACKAY SWEETING. 

A fine native fruit, exhibited at the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society, by John Mackay, Esq., of Boston, the 
produce of his farm in Weston. A large and beautiful 
fruit, of a globular form, and fine bright straw color; 
sweet, slightly acid, and of fine flavor. It keeps well in 
winter. The tree bears well. 

84. MARaUIS. Dr.Fiske. 

The fruit is of handsome size, of a red color ; the flesh 
melting, juicy, and of very fine flavor. The tree is of up- 
right growth, a good bearer, and the fruit keeps till April. 
Such is the account of the Hon. O. Piske, of Worcester, 
Mass., where this fruit lately originated, and where it is 
stated, that this variety is, by good judges, regarded as one 
of the finest of apples. 

85. ♦MINISTER. 

Large, oblong, and tapering to the eye ; in form of the 
'^BeUflower, but with large projecting ribs, or calville formed ; 
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8ii tped with bright red an a foundation of pale greenish 
yellow ; flesh yellow, and higb-fla?ored, and excellent ; and 
deserving a high rank in every good collection. Stich also 
is the opinion of Mr. Manning, who esteems this as one 
of the finest fruits New England has ever produced. It 
ripens from November to January. This fruit originated in 
Rowley, Mass., and received its present name from having 
been first brought into notice by the Rev. Dr. Spring, of 
Newburyport. 

86. *LATE POUND SWEET. 

Very large ; of a flattened form, and fine pale yellow at 
inatnrity : very sweet and delicious. The tree bears well, 
and the fruit ripens from October to January. This fruit 
I received of Mr. Samuel Ammidon, of Douglas, Mass. 
It originated in Vermont. 

87. MELA CARL A. Hort. Trans. Lind. 
MAI.CARLE. HorU Trans. Charles Apple. lb. 
PoHME Finale. lb. 

One of the most celebrated and famous of fruits. Rath- 
er large in size ; of a form inclining to globular, but 
slightly ovate ; the eye and the stalk, which is about an 
inch long, and slender, are each inserted in small, deep 
cavities ; the beautiful waxen skin is without spot, ex- 
cept being a little marbled with a very faint green near 
the eye ; of a pale yellow in the shade, which unites rather 
abruptly with the splendid crimson with which it is covered 
next the sun ; the flesh is white, tender, delicate, sweet, 
with the fragrant perfume of roses. It ripens in Septem* 
her, and will keep till spring. This apple is a native of 
Finale in Laguira. It is cultivated extensively in the terri- 
tories of Genoa as an article of export and commerce io 
Nice. Barcelona, Marseilles, and Cadiz. A far-famed 
fruit. In the climate of Italy this is supposed to be the 
best apple in the world; but in England, their writers 
state, it proves, in open culture, but an ordinary fruit, their 
climate being unsuitable. Near Boston this fruit proves 
good, but not excellent, and deserves still further trial. 

88. MONSTROUS PIPPIN. Coze. 
New York Gloria Mun-di. Van Dyne. 

A fruit of uncommon size — some have weighed over 

27 ounces ; the skin smooth, yellow, with numerous spots 

of white ; the stalk short and deeply inserted ; the eye very 

deep ; the flesl^ white, tender, juicy, and good, but not 

7* 
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high-fiaTored. Excellent for cooking. Only a few treetf 
of this kind are recommended to enter into a good collec- 
tion, as, from the weight of the fruit, it is liable to be blown 
down by high winds. It originated on Long Island. 

89. MORGAN'S FAVORITE. Judge Buel 

" A variety received, with the Beauty of the West, of 
Mr. Morgan, and which he considers a superior kind. It 
is nearly as large as the Russian Alexander^ and somewhat 
resembles it in color and shape." 

jBO. •MURPHY. 

A large and splendid fruit ; in appearance resembling the 
Blue Pearmain, but more oblong, and not quite so large^ 
skin pale red, streaked or blotched with darker red, and 
covered with a beautiful blue bloom ; the flesh white, 
tender, and good. November to February. Raised by 
Mr. David Murphy, of Salem, Mass., and introduced to 
notice by Mr. Manning. 

91. •ORTLEY. 

A native of New Jersey. It resembles the yellow New- 
towa Pippin in its fine flavor and form, but is more oral ; 
the eye large, not deeply sunk ; the stalk slender, and 
deeply inserted ; color bright, clear yellow, but changing 
to bright scarlet next the sun ; the flesh yellowish^ crisp, 
and breaking^ juice abundant and fine. An excellent 
fruit. Season, December to April. 

191. PECK'S PLEASANT. 8, H. S,, Esq, 

This fruit is one of the most salable apples in the mar- 
ket of Providence. The skin is smooth, of a yellow color in 
the shade, with a blush next the sun ; the flavor is pleasant 
and good. An excellent dessert fruit. It ripens from 
November to February. 

9a- •PENNOCK'S RED YTlNTER. 

Pelican. 
The tree bears constantly and abundantly. The fruit 
is large and handsome, generally flattened, and its form in- 
clined; of a deep crimson color, with indistinct streaks 
of yellow in the shade ; dark blotches next the sun ; the 
flesh yellow, tender, juicy, sweet, and excellent. Season, 
"November to March. A superior native fruit, highly de- 
serving of cultivation. Some here esteem it equal to Ahe 
Baldwin. A popular apple in the Philadelphia market* 
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03. PICKMAN. R.M.,Esq. 

A fruit of a globular form, and of a straw color; lU 
iiaYor, combiued with a good portion of acidity, is very 
rich and good. A winter fruit, fine for the table or foi 
cooking; rery productive, and deserring of cultivatioa 
This is much cultivated by Mr. Ware, at or near Salen 
who thinks it a native. 

94. POWNAL SPITZENBERG. Judge Bmel. 

So named from its native place, Pownal, in Vermont, 
where the original tree is now growing — also from its 
resemblance to the ifisopus Spitzenberg. It is esteemed 
a very superior winter fruit. 

95. PRIESTLEY. Coze. 

This fruit is large ; the skin smooth, of a dull red color, 
striped and spotted with pale green; of an oblong form; 
the flesh is white, of a pleasant, aromatic flaror. An exce! 
lent fruit for the dessert or cooking. The tree is a great 
bearer, and the fruit ripens in December, and keeps all win- 
ter. This variety originated, according to Mr. Coxe, in 
Pennsylvania, and was first cultivated by a Mr. Priestley. 

T90. •POUND ROYAL. 

A most superior fruit, which originated in Connecticut. 
Large, round, with some few small specks of red next the 
sun ; color pale greenish white, changing to yellow in 
March ; flesh white or yellowish, tender, breaking ; juice 
of an aromatic and delicious flavor, with a just proportion 
of acid. The pericarp is large. The tree bears well, and 
the friyt keeps till April. 

97. •RAMSDEUS RED PUMPKIN SWEET. 

A beautiful fruit, over medium size ; round or oblong ; 
of a dark and beautiful red, covered with a dense blue 
bloom ; flesh tender, very rich, and sweet The trees bear 
prodigious crops. A highly salable and profitable fruit, 
introduced to notice by the- Rev. Hezekiah Ramsdel, of 
West Thomson, Conn. Some, he observes, have set out 
whole orchards of this fruit for swine, so great is its pro- 
ductiveness. It ripens in November, and keeps till January. 

98. •RHODE ISLAND GREENING. -. 

Jkbset, or Bcrlinoton Qmksiko of Coxe» 
A very large friiit, flattened at its base and summit; at 
maturity of a yellowish green color, covered with dark 
cloads or blotches ; the flesh yellow, tender, rich, juicy, of 
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an agreeable flavor, in which acid predominates. The 
frnit is at maturity from September to March. This tree 
is a most abundant bearer every other year, and has been 
on this account most extensively cultivated in Rhode Island 
and Massachusetts, and is here preferred for its produc- 
tiveness to the Green Newtojirn Rppin. 

09. RIBSTON PIPPIN. 

Formosa Pippin. Hort. Trans. 
Glory of York. Hort. Soe. Cat. 

Esteejned by the English a very first-rate fruit. A fiae 

fruit with us, but it bears the reputation of a bad bearer. 

Middle-sized, globular ; pale yellow, mottled with red next 

the sun ; thinly russeted at the crown ; flesh Arm, pale, 

saccharine, agreeably acid, rich, aromatic. December to 

February. 

lOO. RED SEEK-NO-FURTHER. 

A large, round fruit, contracted towards the summit ; of 
a fine deep red color; the flavor sweet and excellent, 
relieved by a slight acid. It ripens in October, and keeps 
till March. The tree is a . very great bearer. A Rhode 
Island fruit. 

lOi: •ROXBURY RUSSETING. 

This line old variety is a native of Massachusetts. A 
large fruit, of a globular or flattened form ; of a brownish 
yellow russet color, with an occasional blush next the sun ; 
the skin rough ; the flesh white, juicy, rich, subacid, and 
excellent. An old and famous variety, a great and constant 
bearer; it seldom fails. Great quantities of this fruit are 
raised in the neighborhood of Boston, for the market and 
for exportation, and although the Baldwin, the Hubbards- 
ton Nonsuch, and perhaps some other winter fruits, far 
exceed this variety in beauty and excellence of flavor, and 
at least equal it in productiveness, the Roxbury Russet 
surpasses them in its property of long keeping. They are 
fit for use in winter, and keep till June or July. 

102. SCALLOPED GILLYFLOWER. Judge Buel 
<< Described by good judges as far excelling the Black 

Gillyflower, and much resembling the Cornish variety, as 
figured in the Pom. Mag." 

103. SWAAR. Judge Buel. 

'' The Swaar and the Jonathan are esteemed equal, at 
least, if not superior, to the Newtown Pippins and Spitz«a- 
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bergs. It is of mediam size, round, two and three IbartiM 
deep, and three inches in diameter; eye - mediam-sizedy 
closed by the calyx ; stalk three fourths of ao inch, slea* 
der, deeply inserted ; skin greenish yellow, deepening to 
blush next the sun, thickly dotted with brown specks, 
intermixed with some of scarlet ; flesh nearly white, firm» 
heavy, and juicy ; juice rich, and highly agreeable. Ripe 
^rom December to April. Mr. Coxe spedLs of this as an 
uncommon fine fruit. Swctar^ he informs us, implies 
heavy y in the Low Dutch.. 

104. WHITE SFITZENBERO. Judge Butl 

A beautiful, fair, and fine-flavored fruit, about the size 
of the iEsopus Spitzenberg/ It lasts during winter, and 
commands a good price in our market 

105. •WINE APPLE. 

Hat's Apple. On€ s^. 
The tree grows large and handsome, and bears abun- 
dantly. The fruit is rery large and beautiful ; bright red 
next the sun ; occasionally a few small stripes and blotches 
of yellow appear in the shade ; the form .is globular, a 
little flattened; the flesh rich and excellent. It ripens 
the last of October, and may be kept till February or 
March. A very fine and productive apple, and highly de- 
serving of cultivation, and one among the best of apples. 
Mr. Coxe has stated that in New Jersey it is variously called 
Large Winter Red and The Fine Winter ; that it is not 
only an admired table fruit, but excellent for cooking as 
well as for cider ; and is one of the most salable apples 
in the Philadelphia market. 

106. ♦WINTER SWEETING. 

SxAYfR SWEETIKG. GrAFTON SwXETlIfO. 

The tree grows vigorous and upright, and bears abun- 
dantly. The fruit is large, round or conical ; bright pale 
yellow, with a blush next the sun ; the skin smooth ; flesh 
yellow, juicy, sweet, and fine-flavored. Very valuable as 
a dessert fi-uit, or for baking. November to March. 

107: WINTER WHITE CALVILLE. 

Calville Blakchb d'Hiyxr. Duh, Bonnet Carri£. A. 
This fruit is large, of a bright yellow color, with a 
bright red blush next the sun ; its form rather fiat, and 
ribbed; flesh white, tender, and pleasant, and worthy 
of cultivation. It ripens in November, uid keeps till 
March. 
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108. YELLOW NEWTOWN PIPPIN* 

A large, flat frait, of a bright yellow color, with a faint 
bliis)i next the sun ; the flesh breaking, juicy, agreeably 
aeid, and fine-flavored. It keeps during the winter. The 
tree grows more vigorous, and the fruit i4>pears to be in 
greater esteem about Boston than the green variety. 



SECTION IV. 

CELEBRATED CIDER APPLES CULTIVATED IN THE 

UNITED STATES. 

109. HARRISON. Coxe. 

The most celebrated cider apple of Newark, New Jer- 
sey, where they make so much cider, and some of the finest 
in the world. It is cultivated more extensively there, and 
particularly on the Orange Mountain, than any other 
apple. The tree is of strong and vigorous growth, the 
wood hard, a certain bearer, and wonderfully productive. 
One tree in Essex county. New Jersey, produced one 
hundred bushels in a year. It requires ten bushels for a 
barrel of cider, which is so strong, that it will produce 
fourteen quarts of distilled spirits. The fruit is below 
medium size, rather long, and contracted towards the 
crown ; stalk very long, (hence often called Long Stem,) 
deeply indented at the summit and base ; color yellow, 
covered with many black spots ; flesh yellow, firm, tough ; 
flavor pleasant and sprightly, but rather dry ; cider rich, 
sweet, of great strength. The fruit falls about the first of 
Novehaber, is remarkably sound, and will keep well. It 
originated in Essex county. New Jersey. 

IIO- TALIAFEELO. Hon. J. C. Grat^. 

The fruit is .the size of a grape shot, or from one to two 
inches in diameter ; of a white color, streaked with red ; 
with a sprightly acid, not good for the table, but apparent- 
ly a very valuable cider fruit. This is understood to be 
a Virginia fruit, and the apple from which Mr. Jeflerson's 
favorite cider was made. ^ 
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111. VIRGINIA CRAB 

Hewes's VniGiviA Crab. Coxe^ JVb. 86. 
A very small, globalar-shaped cider apple ; its color a 
dull red, intermixed with streaks of pale yellow ; the jaice 
acid and austere. An old and established cider apple 
Mr. Coxe states that the origin of this apple is satisfactori- 
ly traced to Virginia, where trees of nearly a hundred 
years of age were standing at the ^ime he wrote. 



SEC TION V. 



VARIETIES FOR ORNAMENT OR FOR PRESERVING. 

lia. RED SIBERIAN CRAB. 

The tree is of delicate growth, upright and handsome; 
the leaves shining and beautiful ; a profuse bearer. The 
tree, when its fruit is at maturity, has a beautiful aspect, and 
might at a distance be mistaken for a plum or a cherry tree. 
A very small and beautiful apple, growing in clusters; of 
a bright scarlet color at maturity; of a globular form; the 
stalk long. Its principal use is for preserving, for which 
it is much a4mired. 

113. YELLOW SIBERIAN CRAB. 

The tree and leaf of this variety are similar to the Red 
Siberian Crab, and equally beautiful ; it is even more pro- 
ductive than that variety ; and a tree loaded in autumn 
with its golden fruit, presents to the beholder a sight the 
most rich and beautiful. The fruit, which grows in large 
clusters, is of the size of a middling plum, globular ; the 
stalk is long ; the color fine, clear yellow, or a rich gold- 
en hue. 

114. CHINESE DOUBLE FLOWJIRING. 

POMMIER DE LA ChKTA^ 

The tree is handsome and upright, does not grow large ; 
the flowers are large, very double, and in clusters, and are 
beautiful, resembling small T<2se8, of a delicate rose color. 
It is not uncommon with as ; when in blossom^its appearance 
is superb. According to my authority, it originated in Chi- 
na ; the fruit is small, bat tolerable for eating. " 
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SOUTHERN APPLiEIS* 

The following are stated to be some of the most esteemed 
varieties of native apples of Virginia. Part are described 
from the authority of Mr. Coxe, and the remainder on the 
authority of a Virginian, which I extract from that valuable 
Journal, the New England Farmer, Vol. viii. No. 1. 

115. BEVERLEY'S RED. 

The fruit is very large, the skin smooth, of a crimson 
color ; flesh very white, of a pleasant flavor. A winter fruit 

lie. CARHOUSE, OR GILPIN. Coxe. 

The tree is a great bearer. The fruit hangs long on the 
tree in autumn. A small fruit, rather oblong; the' skin 
smooth, of a deep crimson color, with occasional yellow 
stripes; the flesh yellow,- tender, and of good flavor. A 
native of Virginia ; highly esteemed for its excellence as a 
table fruit in sprifig ; also a good cider fruit. 

117. CURTIS. 

The skin is smooth, of a red color; flesh juicy and 
pleasant. Ripe middle to end of August. ^ 

118. GLOUCESTER WHITE. Caxe. 

The tree is of vigorous growth, and beautiful form, and 
very productive ; the fruit of medium size,*its form vary- 
ing from flat to oblong ; of a fine yellow color, clouded with 
sjiots of black; the flesh yellow, Breaking, juicy, rich, 
and delicious. It ripens early in October; and, accord- 
ing to Mr. Coxe, is not oilly a most excellent dessert fruit, 
but makes exquisite cider. Much cultivated and of high 
reputation in the lower counties of Virginia. 

110. JAMES RIVER, ou LIMBER TWIG. 

Branches drooping or pendent ; the fruit is of a greenish 
color, with a. blush next the sun ; the flesh very juicy, and 
pleasant at maturity. Winter. It keeps a long time. 

15M). LIPPINCOT. R. Sinclair. 

A fruit of Maryland. Very handsome, and striped ; ex- 
cellent ; one of the besrof all early apples. July and Aug. 

12i. PRYOR'S RED. 

'I' he fruit is very large ; color brownish red ; its flesh at 
maturity juicy, and very fine. A nvinter flrult 
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l«a. RAWLE'S JANET, or ROCKRIMHON. 

The form is globular, flattened ; the color red and green ; 
flesh -yery fragrant, more juicy, and of superior flavor to 
UifrNewtovra Pippin, and keeps equally as well. 

laa. ROYAL PEARMAIN. Cow- 
Fruit fine, of a large size, flattened ; skin rough, of a 
fine russet color, but red next the sun, and faintly streaked 
with russet ; flesh a rich yellow, firm, but at maturity, ten- 
der, sweet, and of very sprightly flavor. A good table ap- 
ple ; excellent for cider ; and highly esteemed by the plant- 
ers of Virginia, near Richmond, from whence Mr. Coxe 
procured it. The tree bears uuiformly and abundantly. 
It ripens in October, and will keep till February or March. 

124. STRIPED JUNE APPLE. 

The fruit is as fragrant as a pine-apple melon. It ripens 
the last of June and beginning of July. 

125. VIRGINIA GREENING. 

The fruit is of medium size ; color green, striped with 
red ; flavor very superior. A winter fruit. 



CIiAS9 II. 

SELECT FOREIGN VARIETIES OP APPLES DE- 
SERVING TRIAL IN THE CLIMATE OF 
THE UNITED ' ST ATES ; 

/ 

SUCH AS MAY PROBABLY SUCCEED WITH US ,' ALL DESCRIBED 

FROM FOREIGN AUTHORITIES. 

The following list consists of celebrated French, Ger- 
man, and a few Italian apples ; also the principal part of 
those kinds which Mr. Ronald, from his great judgment 
and experience, has stated are rendered exquisite on their 
walls. Soch, evidently, need a climate like ours, to bring 
them to their full maturity and excellence. Except these, 
I believe I have brought down to oar latitudes but few 
other varieties of English apples ; all celebrated for their 
exeelience, for the dessert, cooking, or for cider. Some of 

8 
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these were either originated by Mr. Knight, or sent to us by 
him ; also two highly celebrated Russian apples. I have, 
however, I must confess, far greater hopes in those very 
kinds, which, like some of our best American varieties of 
fruit, prove gDod for nothing in Engl and,. except on their 
walls — I mean the celebrated Italian apples, for reasons 
I have stated in the Introduction, and under the head of 
Climate; also for other reasons, stated at the head of 
Class III. 

Gentlemen of intelligence and judgment who. have re- 
sided hoth at Paris and in England, have assured me that the 
apples of those places are not comparable to ours. The 
late CTovernor Eustis, I have good authority for stating, 
expressed the same opinion. This may in part be ascribed 
to our brighter skies, and more constant and powerful 
sunshine during summer; and a gentleman of Salem, who 
has here made trial of a great many celebrated varieties of 
English apples, has lately stated to me, that he has been 
greatly disappointed in them. 

R. Kinds particularly recommended by Mr. Ronald, 
as being rendered exquisite on walls, and highly deserving 
such a situation. 

P. Kinds designated by Poiteau as the best in general 
cultivation in France, and by him particularly recommended. 

C. Kinds described by Dr. Willich, from the celebrated 
German writer, M, Christ' 

K. L. Kinds sent by Mr. Knight to Mr. Lowell. 



SECTION I. 

SUMMER FRUIT. 

127. CALVILLE ROUQE DE MICOUD. London 
Hort. Trans. Vol. v. p. 242. M. Thouin. 

The account of this extraordinary tree and it& fruit is 
from a communication of M. Thouin. This tree, which 
produces three crops of fruit annually, originated on the 
farm of the Baroness de Micoud, near La Charite sur Loire, 
in the department of the Nievre, and bears three thooaand 
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apples annually. The tree is striking in its appearance ; 
*' its dense, dark green, shining foliage, during three fourths 
of the year enanoelled with numerous clusters, of delicate 
rose^colored blossoms, and scattered over with fruit of 
a diversity of color, renders it a most interesting object 
of cultivation, especially as an ornament to our lawns and 
shrubberies, producing an efiect not less norel than agreeih 
^ble." The first flowering is in April, and abundant. The 
firuit of the first crop is globular, depressed ; its height 
two inches, its diameter nearly three ; of an angular ap- 
pearance ; the color deep dull red next the sun ; the flesh 
is yellowish white, fine, breaking, juicy, a sweetish acid, 
and agreeably perfumed, with a crystalline appearance. 
It commences ripening the middle of July, and the fruit 
is mostly ripe in August, and* continues ripening till No- 
vember. The second flowering is in June, and is less 
abundant than the first. The fruit of the second crop is 
fit for the table in the end of October ; they are the size 
of hen's eggs, and are of equal good quality with the first 
The third flowering takes place in August, September, 
October, and November; the fruits are small, no larger 
than the Pomme d' Api ; they are checked in their growth 
by frost, but will ripen in-doors, and may be eaten raw, 
but if roasted or stewed they acquire a sweet and delicious 
flavor. 

128. KESWICK CODLIN. Lindley. Py. Mai. 

One of the most useful and productive of all apples, ex- 
cept the Hawthornden ; rather large; ribbed at its sides; 
pale yellow ; very juicy, subacid ; it answers for tarts even 
in June. 



SECTION II. 

AUTUMN TRUIT. 



129. BELLE DES aUERMES. (J.) 

A new fruit of the first quality, very large and excellent, 
ripening in winter ; very beautiful. This fruit I procured 
of an amateur in France. Eminently deserving trial 
with us. 
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lao; (R.) BRADDICK'S NONPAREIL. Hort. lVan$. 
Vol. ui. p. 268. Lindky, Fy, Mok PI. xzzit. 
A valuable deesert apple, raised by John Braddick, Esq. 
Sweeter and superior lo tbe old Nonpareil ; middle-sized^ 
globular, flattened ; skin smooth, brownish red next the 
sun ; juicy, sugary, rich, aromatic. October to January. 

181, (R.) BRINGEWOOD PIPPIN. Lindlty. Py. 
Mfdus, 

A most excellent dessert apple, raised by Mr. Knight. 
Small, globular, flattened ; color bright golden ; russety 
stripes next the sun ; breaking, rather dry ; juice saccha- 
rine, perfumed, aromatic. October to March. 

182. (R.J DELAWARE. Py. Mai Brent, 

A very aesirable dessert fruit, supposed to be from 
America. Beautiful ; middle-sized ; flattened ; color rich 
golden, blotched with deep red ; flesh firm, rich, high-fla- 
vored ; productive. October to January. 

188. (R.) (L, K.) DOWNTON GOLDEN PIPPIN. 
Pom. Mag, 113. LtJid. 
Kitigrt's Pippin. Eltoit Pippin. 
The trees bear early and abundantly. The fruit is of 
medium 'size, cylindrical; the stalk short; skin yellow; 
flesh yellowish, crisp, with a brisk, rich, subacid juice. 
October to December. Raised by Mr. Knight A dessert 
apple, and excellent for cider. Specific gravity of its 
juice, 1.080. 

184- (R.) FRANKLIN GOLDEN PIPPIN. Py. 

MaL 
A medium^sized fruit, of American origin. Oblong, a 
little flatted ; fine yellow ; flavor brisk, with more acid 
than the other Golden Pippin. A good bearer. 

135. GRANGE. Py, MaL 

An excellent dessert or cider fruit, raised *by Mr. Knight. 
Middle-sized; globular, flattened; flesh, close, of pleasant 
flavor. Prom October to January. Specific gravity of 
the juice, 1.079. 

186- GROS LOCART. 

New and very large, fine yellow in the shade, slightly 
red next tbe sun, and covered with bloom. The fruit is 
very fine and excellent; the tree very productive. Thus 
it was described to me by Mons. Yilmorin, of Paris. High- 
ly deserving trial with us. 
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1S7. (R.) KINO OP WPPINS. Py. Mai Bremi, 

PI. XXXVQI. 

A first-rate fruit, which no garden should be without ; 
middle-sized ; oblong ; color clear golden yellow, fine red 
nejrt the sun ; rich and juicy. Autumn. Productive. 

138. (R.) KIRKE'S GOLDEN REINETTE. Py. 

Mai 
"Is an improved variety of the old Golden Reinette. 
The fruit is in general more beautiful, the flavor equal. 
The tree bears as well, and is more healthy in its growth.'* 

139. (C.) NOBLE PIPPIN. Dr. WilUch. 

Pepis Noble. 
The trees do not grow tall; but bear abundantly. An 
exquisite dessert fruit ; oblong, diminishing to the crown, 
smooth, bright yellow, a few streaks of red next the sun. 
It ripens early, and keeps to the end of April. 

140. (R.) PADLEY'S PIPPIN. Pom. Mag. i. 151. 
Lina. 

* Padlet's Royal Georgz of Ronald f 
A very excellent dessert fruit ; rather small ; flattened ; 
skin dull yellow, or orange and russeted ; flesh breaking, 
saccharine, pleasant, aromatic. November and December. 

141. PINE-APPLE RUSSET. Lindley. 

This fruit is described by Lindley as one of the best of 
all their dessert apples. Juice more abundant, saccharine, 
spicy, aromatic, perfumed, with a perfect proportion of 
acid, and flavor of the pine-apple. It is mec^um-sized, 
roundish ovate, angular ; color yellowish or yellow russet ; 
flesh crisp, tender ; one of the finest of the season. Sep- 
tember and October. 

14^. (P.) POMME PRINCESSE. JV. Duh. PI. vitt. 
The fruit is of medium size, flattened ; of a beautiful 
yellow in the shade, striped with red next the sun ; the 
flesh yellowish wjiite, fine, and excellent ; juice not abun- 
dant, but agreeable and sweet. This excellent apple is 
one of the best species of Reinettes. Octt)ber. 

143. (C.) PRINCE'S TABLE APPLE. Dr. WiUich 

LOSERIEO. 

A delicious autumnal fruit, vying with the pear rennet , 
it is of the, Calvilie family. Moderately large ; somewhat 
oblong ; whitish, and covered on the south side with red 
streaks. The tree does not rise to a considerable height 

8* 
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144. (R.) SCARLET PERFUME. Py. MaL 

Cole Apf ls. lb. and. Pom. Mag, 
A new and very desirable dessert fruit, and good for 
cooking. Moderately large; flattened; nearly globular, 
flat-sided; mostly covered with rich, deep red ; juicy, rich, 
flavor spicy. September and October. 

145. (R.) WYCKEN PIPPIN. LindUy, Loudon. 

A dessert fruit, below medium size ; flattened ; yellovvish 
green, but pale dull brown next the sun ; flesh firm, break- 
>og> sugAiry, with a little musky perfume. The cc^tageis' 
apple around Wykeo. October to December. 



sue TION III. 

WINTER FRUIT. 

146. BARCELONA PEARMAIN. Pmn. Mag. t. 85. 

Lind. 

SncsLED GoLDEH Reirettc, aeeording to the Pom, Mag. 

RziNETTE Rouge, according to Idnd. 

A dessert fruit, of medium size ; oval, rather long ; 
brownish yellow in the shade, deep red next the sun ; flesh 
firm, with a rich, aromatic, but slight and agreeable acid. 
November till February. A good bearer. 

147. (R.) BEACHEMWELL SEEDLING. Pom. 

Mag. Lin. 
An excellent dessert apple, raised by John Motteaux, Esq. 
Medium-sized, roundish, depressed ; pale yellow, but red 
next the sun ; flesh tender, juicy, pleasant. November to 
April. The tree bears well. 

148. BELLE DU HAVRE. (J.) 

A new and noble fruit, very large, and covered with 
bright red ; of the first size and quality; ripening in win- 
ter. This fnuit I procured of an amateur in France. Emi- 
nently deserving trial with us. 

149.. (C.) (P.) BORSDORFER. Dr. TFtV/tcA. 

Red BoRSDORFER. J%. BOB.S-DOKF of lAndley. 
A delicious German apple, of large size, beautifiil as the 
Canadian, and in size and form like the Reinette Trionn 
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phante, which it almost excels ; globular formed^ sligbtlj 
narrowed at the crown ; yellow in the shade, bat for the 
most part a fine glossy red ; its flesh uncommonly white, 
tender, jaicy, sweet, partaking of the odor of roses; a 
bright red vein encompassing the core. The tree comes 
oariy into bearing, and bears abundantly. It ripens in 
December. 

ISO- (R.J CHRISTIE'S PIPPIN. Py, Mai. 

A very nne dessert apple, raised by Mr. Christie : in 
form and shape like a Nonpareil; lemon-colored, with faint 
red stripes; flesh sofV, agreeably sweet, enough of acid. 
November till February. The tree bears abundantly. 

151. (K. L.) CORNISH JULY FLOWER. Py. MaL 

PI. XIX. 

JvLT Flower. Hort. T^ranM. 
Very old, above the middle size, oval, with irregular 
ribs : of an olive green color, streaked with dull red ^ the 
flesh of a rich aromatic flavor and fragrant perfume. Not 
very prolific. It keepp through the winter. 

162. (R.) COURT OF WYCK, or RIVAL GOLDEN 
PIPPIN. Py. Mai: Brent. PI. xii. 
"A dessert apple, which vies with the Golden Pippin in 
richness of flavor, and much excels it in other respects; 
it is rather large, of a golden hue, with red stripes, very 
handsome. This is esteemed the finest Christmas apple 
we have. Keeps well till February or March. The tree 
never cankers, and never fails bearing. 

153. D'ASTEMS. Py. Mai Brent. PI. xxxi. 

Strifhsg d'Hiver. 
A noble kitchen fruit ; large, globular ; a little flattened ; 
green, with some dull red streaks, chiefly on the top of the 
fruit. It is a first-rate sort, firm, with a rich flavor, and 
dresses well ; and will keep till March or April.^' 

154. DUTCH MIGNONNE. Pom. Mag. Py. Mai 

RfiiNETTE Do REE of Mayer. 

Christ's Golden Reimette of the Taschenbaek^ according to 
the Pom. Ma^. 

An excellent dessert and sauce apple ; over medium size, 
a little flattened and diminished at its crown; greenish 
yellow in the shade, next the sun striped and marbled with 
deep red ; the flesh is Arm, crisp, juicy, subacid, aro- 
matic. November to April. Tree aft abundant bearer. 
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155. (C.) EASTER, or PASQUE APPLE. Dr. 

Wiilich. 
The Easter; or Pasque Apple, is one of the principal and 
finest of the Calnlles ; it is large, with high, projecting ribs, 
and of a bees-wax color ; has a white, tender, juicy pulp, 
and emits a very grateful odor, similar to that of roses. 
The tree bears abundance of fruit. 

156. (C.) (P.) FENNOUILLET GRIS. Bon Jard. 

Dr. WiUich. 
Caraway Russet. Hort. Soe. Cat, Spicz Apple. lb. 
Brown Apple of Burnt Uland. lb. 
Anis. Bon. Jard. Winter Anis Rennet. Dr. Wiilich. 

The tree is very productive; the fruit is under medium 

size ; globular, depressed ; the skin of a gray fawn shade, 

covered with thin russet, and a slight brown next the sun ; 

the flesh is tender, and has the peculiar aroma and flavor 

of anise. December till February. 

15T. (P.) FENNOUILLET JAUNE. Bon Jard, Lind. 

Embroidered Pippin. Lindlev. 

Drap d'Or. Ban Jard. Dvh. roHHE de Caractere. lb. 

The tree is very productive ; the fruit of medium size, 
globular, inclining to oblong ; its skin is a beautiful yellow, 
marked with fine russet lines resembling letters ; hence its 
name, Pomme Caractere. Its flesh ft firm, delicate, sac- 
charine, and excellent, with a flavor of the Fennouillet, or 
Anise. December to February. 

158. FENNOUILLET ROUGE. Nouv. Cours Compl. 
A very excellent fruit, of medium size ; globular, flat- 
tened ; deep gray, but streaked with brown red next the 
sun; flesh firm, suga|-y, high-flavored, musky. March. 
This fruit requires a light, warm soil, and cannot be too 
much multiplied. 

159. (K. L.) GOLDEN HARVEY. Py. Mai. 

Brandy Apple. 
A small dessert apple ; light yellow, flusl^ed with red, 
and russeted ; flesh remarkably compact ;' very rich in 
flavor. It will keep till April* or May. It is called Brandy 
apple, from the specific strength and gravity of its juice, 
which is 1.085. The tree grows feeble ; it does not bear 
well at first, but afterwards seldom fails. 

160. (R.) GREEN NONPAREIL. Pi/. Mai Brent. 

PI. XXXIV. 
Petworth Nonpareil. 
Raised at the carl of Egremont's ; larger than the old 
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Noiip«reil, bot of aearly of the sameahape ; the color greeo. 
A valuable apple for tbe table ; crisp, juicy, and higb-fla- 
Tored. February or March. It is a good bearer 

161. HUBBARD'S PEARMAJN. Limdky. Pom. Mag. 

GoLDEM ViKiso of Pom, Mag, 

According to Lindley, the merits of th'is fruit are unri- 
Tailed y and its superior as a dessert fruit, from Novemb^ 
to April, does not exist in that country. The fruit is 
small, ovate or globular, yellow, orange or pale red next 
the sun ; flesh firm, rather dry, juice sweet, rich, of a moat 
highly-perfumed, aromatic flavor. An abundant bearer. 

leiZ. (P.) JERUSALEM. Am /ard p. 344. 

PoXM£ riOBON. Sb. 

The tree is of-medium vigor, and very productive. The 
fruit is small, conical ; its color that of the changeable 
rose; flesh fine, delicate, granulous, and very good. 

163. (R.) MARGIL. LindUy, Hooker's Pom. Ltmd. 
A very excellent dessert Iruit ; smidl, ovate, angular ; 

bright orange, streaked and mottled with rich red and 
brown; slightly russeted; flesh yellow, firm, breaking, 
juicy, sweet, highly aromatic. November to March. A 
very excellent bearer. 

164. (R.) MARTIN NONPAREIL. Hooker. LindUy. 
A new and valuable dessert fruit, small, ovate, depressed ; 

dull green, but tawny orange or red next the sun ; thinly 
russeted ; not handsome ; flesh compact, with an excellent 
flavor, sweet, with a fine acid. They have been kept a 
year. The tree is a good bearer. 

165. . (C.) MELA DE ROSMARINO. Dr. Willich. 
White Italia it Rossvart Applb. lb, 

A very beautiful species of Calville, having no ribs, but 
a most glossy skin, which resembles the finest virgin wax ; 
and, on the south, somewhat red ; of an oblong figure, and 
tbe size of a goose egg ; its flesh is white as snow, un- 
commonly tender, and yielding a -saccharine juice of a 
slightly aromatic flavor. Its large pericarpium contains 
twenty kernels in five cells. November till February. 

166. NORFOLK BEAUFIN. Py. Mains. Lind. 

A beautiful cooking apple ; a fruit of great merit for 
drying, furnishing a luxury at table during winter ; rather 
large, flattened ; nearly the whole surface covered with 
livid red. November till June. ** These apples are dried 
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by the bakers of Norwich, annually, and sent in boxes to 
all parts of the kingdom, where they are universally ad- 
mired." 

167. (C.) PEAR RENNET. Dr. WtlUeh, 

Reikette Poire of tkt eatalogueM. 
Both an autumnal and winter fruit; presents a capital 
yellow apple, of a tender, yellowish pulp, the juice of which 
hhs the acidulous flavor of Rhenish wine. It is sufficiently 
mellow in the beginning of November, and may be pre- 
served through the greater part of winter. The tree is of 
slender growth. 

168. PIGEON DE ROUEN. 

A new fruit, of medium size and ovate form, very val- 
uable and productive. Thus it is described to me by 
Mons. Vilmorin, of Paris ; highly deserving trial with us. 

169. POMME DE LESTRE. Ban Jard. p. 344. 
This apple was found in the department of Vienne, in 

1813, and has been preserved during three years. It is 
highly esteemed. 

ITO. (C.) (P.) REINETTE DOR^IE. Dr. Wxttich. 

Nouv. Cours Complet dAgr, Vol. xii. p. 213. 
Reinette Jadue Tardive. R. Dr. WiUich. 
This appl^ is equal in goodness to tike Reinette Franche, 
but is nearly gone when that variety begins to be fit for 
use. It is middle-sized, flattened, deep yellow in the shade, 
reddish next the sun ; flesh juicy, saccharine, vinous, high- 
flavored, a little acid« December to March. 

171. (P.) REINETTE FRANCHE. Nouv. Cours 
Compl. Vol. xu. p. '215. 
Fruit large, round, irregularly formed, and very much 
pointed with brown ; sometimes slightly red next the sun ; 
the flesh is firm, yellowish white, saccharine, agreeable. 
It is, notwithstanding the excellence of the Reinette Grisc, 
and the Reinette du Canada, the best of all ; but it varies 
much in goodness, in Size, and duration,, according to the 
soils, expositions, seasons, &c. 

1T2. (R.) SCARLET NONPAREIL. Pom. Mag, 

t. 87. Lindley. Pyrus Malus. PL xxxiv. 

A dessert apple, admired for its beauty andvexcellence ; 

middle-sized, roundish, not angular; yellowish green in 

the shade, deep red next the sun, streaked ; flesh firm. 
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yellowish white, juicy, rich, and excellent. Extensively 
cultivated in England. Noreinber to March. 

173. (K. L.) (R.) SWEENEY NONPAREIL. Hart 
Trans. Lindley. 
Rather large, and in form of a Nonpareil ; color green, 
with patches of russet all over ; sometimes a brilliant color 
next the sun \ flesh firm, crisp, with abundance of juice, 
in which a powerful acid is combined with much sugar. 
A new dessert apple from November to March. The tree 
is an abundant bearer. 

18a. SCARLET GOLDEN PIPPIN. 

New', and eminently beautiful. A new and extraordi- 
nary fruit, and highly celebrated; sent hither by Mr. 
Rivers in 1842. It keeps till May. 

183. *STURMER PIPPIN. 

A new and eminently distinguished fruit ; large, round, 
ruddy next the sun ; 6f a brisk flavor. The tree bears 
well, and the fruit keeps till June. A variety received 
from the Lond. Hort. Soc. in 1842. 

175. (C.) REINETTE TRIOMPHANTE. 

Victorious Reinette. Dr. WUUek. 
'*An uncommonly fine, large, and well-formed apple, 
which, on being deposited on the floor, acquires a deep 
yellow tint, marked with starry points, and frequently 
brown, rough spots^ or large warts ; its eye represerUs a 
regular star; its flesh beneath the tender skin is yellow, 
firm, though delicate; yielding abundance of juice, that 
possesses a pleasant, aromatic flavor. It ripens about 
Christmas, and may be kept till March. The tree grows 
luxuriantly, and becomes of considerable size.'' 

176. LA VIOLETTE. Nouv, Cours Complet AgrL 

POMME l)E ^UATRE GoUTS. lb. 

Fruit of medium size, oblong ; color deep red next the 
sun, yellow, striped with red in the shade; the flesh fine, 
delicate, saccharine, having a little of the perfume of the 
violet; reddish beneath the skin, greenii^h towards the 
centre. This variety is one of the best of apples, and 
keeps till May. 

(R.) Also to the above list, all Nonpareils and all 
Golden Pippins not here described, are recommended by 
Mr. Ronald for walls. 
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SECTION IV. 

FOREIGN CIDER APPLES DESERVING TRIAL IN THE 

UNITED STATES. 

THESE WOULD BE LIKELY TO ANSWEB WELL IN CANADA. 

irr. FOXLEY. Lindhy. 

Raised by Mr. Knight from the Siberian Crab and 
Golden Pippin. A Very small apple, growing in clasters, 
of a bright, gold color. Specific gravity of its juice, 
1.080. 

178. HAGLOE CRAB. 

The most famous cider in the world was formerly 
made from this fruit in England. An old fruit; small, ill 
shaped; yellow in the shade, russety red next the sun. 
Specific gravity of the juice, 1.081. This fruit has been 
many years in the United States — quite long enough 
for trial. 

179. SIBERIAN BITTER SWEET. Lindley. 
Raised by Mr. Knight from the Siberian Crab and 

Golden Harvey ; and was sent by Mr. Knight to the Hon. 
John Lowell. It is small, not much larger than the Sibe- 
rian Crab, of a yellow color, with a blush next the sun. It 
is supposed to contain a larger proportion of saccharine 
matter than any other apple known. It does not abound 
in juice, and it is supposed would be a most valuable va- 
riety to mix with the more austere sorts. The trees are 
most abundant bearers. 

180. SIBERIAN HARVEY. Lindley. 

A small, globular fruit, raised by Mr. Knight from the 
Siberian Crab and Golden Harvey ; of a bright gold 
color, stained with deep red next the sun ; the fruit grows 
in clusters on slender branches; the juice exceeding 
sweet. Ripe the middle of October. Specific gravity of its 
juice, 1.091. 

See DowNTON Golden Pippin, Grange, and Orange 
Pippin, which are all cider fruits. 
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SELECT LIST OF FOREIGN VARIETIES OF APPLES 
DESERVING TRLAL IN NORTHERN CLIMA11». 

The foliowiDg select list of Northern fruits are chiefly of 
British origin. They are described by their writers, Lind- 
ley and Ronald, as of first-rate excellence ; the latter, es- 
pecially, from his great collection of trees in bearing. Yet, 
as few of them are by him included in that list of kinds 
which he has recommended as being highly improved on 
walls, or as requiring a warmer climate, I hate therefore 
concluded to leave them in high northern latitudes. 
Other reasons for this will be found in the " Introduc- 
tion" to this work, and in the article which follows, on 
" Climate." I have assigned them to the influence of 
fine summer skies ; to Nova Scotia and the Canadas, and 
the British possessions in America; also to the north- 
western section of our own country, on the side of the 
Pacitic ; to Oregon, and our neighbors, the Russians, ly- 
ing contiguous. For all of them, we might include, also, 
many other kinds, of the first and second classes, which 
may have originated in the higher latitudes. Some of 
them, however, will prove fine with us, and all are now 
on trial. 



SECTION I. 

SUMMER FRUIT^ 



181* AsTRACAN. Pom, Mag, Lind, Dr. WiUich, 
White Astracan. Pom. Mag. and Lind, 
Glage deZblahoe. lb. Thahsparent de Mobcotix. R, 
RtissiAN Ice Afple. Jb. Pohhe de Qlace. £b. 
This fruit is said to grow wild about Astracan. It is of 
medium size, globular, the sides angular; the skin is 
smooth, and covered with pale bloom; the flesh semi- 
^ansparent, of the whiteness of snow. Dr. Willich, on the 
authority of M. Christ, has described it as beautiful, yel- 
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lowish white, with fine red flaming streaks ; with a 8aceh»' 
rine joice, so copious, that it constitutes seven ninths of 
the weight of the fruit — which is most superior, in a 
suitable situaiion and cUmate, not below 49^ of UOitude. 
[See art on Climate, in the first pages of this work.] The 
Pom. Mag. and Lindley inform us, that this fruit is Ferj 
fine in the climate of England ; but at Pans, according to 
the Bon Jard., the fruit is but at mediocrity; and in our 
climate, good judges have pronounced it good for nothing.^ 

BoROYiTSKT, (Russian.) Brown's Summer Beauty. 
Carlisle Codlin. Early Crofton, (Irish.) Early 
JuLiEN, (Scotch.) Ritelstonb Pippin, (Scotch.) Sack 
AND Sugar. Salina. Suoar-Loaf Pippin, Dolgoi 
Squoznoiy or Long Transparent^ (Russian.) Summer 
Golden Pippin. Wormsley Pippin. Knight's Codlin. 



SECTION II. 

AUTUMN FRUIT. 

Alfriston. Lind. Beauty of Kent. Bedfordshire 
Foundling. Cowarne's Queening. Devonshire 
CluEEN. Dowell's Pippin. Downton Nonpareil, 
Edgar. Flower of Kent. French Pippin. Golden 
Burr. Golden Noble. Kentish Broading. Kentish 
Fillbasket. Kerry Pippin. Lewis's Incomparable. 
Kirke's Scarlet Admirable, or Hollandbury. London 
Pippin. Lucombe's Seedling. Pearson's Plate. Pot- 
ter's Large Seedling. Rawlin's Fine Red-Streak. 
Rymer. Salopian Pippin. Scarlet Crofton, (Irish.) 
Sops of Wine. Striped Monstrous Reinbtte. 



SECTION III. 

• WINTER FRUIT. 

■ ' > 

Aromatic Russet. Burrell's Red. Claygate 
Pearmain. Cockle Pippin. Coiu^ish Aromatic. Dey* 
ONSHOIB Golden Ball. Duke <»f Wellin«ton. Ham 
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BLBDON DbUX An8. HoaEY MoBNIlfO. HoOH's OoU>KN 

P^piN. KiRxm's Irf>RD NsiJsoN. LncoN Pippin. Maa* 
MALADE Pippin, (Welch.) Norfolk Storing. Nortbbric 
Grbbnihg. Stripbd Holland Pippin. Waltbam Ab* 
»BT Sbbduno. Yorkshibb Gbbbninq. 



CULTIVATION, &c. 

The seeds or poma<ie of the apple should be sown in 
aatumn in a rich soil. When the yoang plants appear in 
spring, they should be carefully thinned to the distance of 
two inches asunder, and kept free from weeds by carefully 
hoeing during the remainder of the season, or till of su^ 
ficient size to be removed. 

At one or two years of age, they are taken up, their tap 
roots shortened, that they may throw out lateral roots ; they 
are transferred to the nursery, set in rows about four feet 
asunder, and at one foot distance from each other in the 
row, in a ri<di and loamy soil. Jn the summer following, 
they are inoculated, or they are engrafted or inoculated the 
year following. 

Size and Agb for transplanting to the Orchard. 

An apple tree, when finally transplanted to the orchard, 
ought to be al least six. or seven feet high, with branches 
in proportion, and full two years from the bud or graft, 
and thrifty. . Apple trees under this size belong properly 
only to the nursery. 

Distance. 

The distance asunder to which apple trees should be 
finally set, when transplanted to the orchard, depends upon 
the nature of the soil, and the cultivation to be subsequent- 
ly given. If the soil is by nature extremely fertile, forty 
feet distance m»y be allowed, and even forty*five and fifty 
feet in some very extraordhnary situations ; for before ^h^. 
trees become old, they will <XMnpletdy shade the groi^it«^ 
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If^ however, the soil is not very extraordinary by natare, or 
■o rendered by art, this distance would be too great ; for 
the trees would become old, and their growth would be 
finished, before the ground could be covered by their 
shadow ; — thirty feet, only, may therefore be allowed in 
land usually denominated of good quality, and but twenty 
to twenty-five feet in land of ordinary quality. But where 
economy of time, of land, and of all things else, isscoop 
suited, but one half this distance will answer for a series 
of years. 

The quincunx mode is recommended for close arrange- 
ment, and short-lived trees may be set in the intervals. 

The size to which an apple tree may attain, and the 
ground which should be allotted to it, depend also, in som^ 
measure, on the particular variety of apple ; some sorts 
being well known to attain to a much greater size than 
that of others. 

The period of growth, or the duration of the apple tree, 
is comparatively limited ; this is sufficiently evident from 
the perishable nature of its timber. Those species of trees 
only will continue living and growing for numerous cen* 
turies, whose timber may be preserved incorruptible during 
the lapse of a long succession of ages. 

Soil and Situation. 

A rich soil, rather moist than dry, is that adapted to the 
apple tree ; but what is usually termed a deep pan soil is 
to be preferred. ^ 

On such a soil, whether on the plains, or in the valley^ 
or on the sides and summits of our great hills, which al- 
most always consist of good land, and even in situations 
the most exposed, the apple tree will flourish* 

One of the most productive apple orchards in this im- 
mediate vicinity, is situated on the north and north-west 
sides of a hill, the most exposed to cold winds. The soil 
of great hills is generally of far superior quality to that 
O*" the plains; and it is a very mistaken opinion, which 
seems adopted by some, that the soil of all hills must 
of necessity be <lry and deficient in moisture. It is 
the plains and the knolls that are but too generally thus 
i&ftcient, not the great hills, which almost always abound 
: ^n springs. 
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Land half coyered with rocks, and incapable of being 
enltiTated with the plough, is in some respects admirablj 
suited to the apple tree. For, in such situations, they are 
not liable to suffisr from drought ; they receive nearly a 
doable portion of mpisture from the rains that fall, and a 
greater degree of heat by the reflected rays of the sun. 

They may even flourish on sandy plains, if, where the 
tree^is to be placed, an excavation is formed six or eight 
feet in diameter, and three or four feet in depth, and if 
half filled either with useless small stones intermixed with 
rich loam, mud from the low grounds, clay, or gravelly 
clay, or mixtures of any of these substances, with a por- 
tion< of manure, and the remainder of the excavation filled 
to the surface with rich loam. 

Management of the Land. 

If the ground intended for the orchard cannot con- 
veniently be kept wholly in a state of cultivation daring 
the first years, a portion, at least, ought to be. 

A strip of land to each row, of eight or ten feet in 
width, well manured, may be kept cultivated, and the 
vegetables which may here be raised will amply repay the 
expense and labor bestowed during the four or five first 
years. After this, if the trees have grown well, as they 
probably must have done, cultivation at a distance in the 
intervals becomes even? more important than within the lim- 
ited distance of a very few feet from the trunk of the tree. 

For on examination it will be found that the small 
fibres or spongelets, by which alone the tree derives all the 
nourishment it receives from the earth, are now remote 
ft-om the trunk of the tree"; they are now to be found 
seeking pasture beyond the limits of its shade, and it be- 
comes necessary that the whole ground should be kept in 
a high state of cultivation for the four or five following 
years; after this period, it maty occasionally be laid to 
grass, which, however, should be broken up at frequent 
intervals, the land being always kept in good heart. 

Pwnraro.' 

I have given directions for pruning the trees while 
young, uiider the general directions in the former part of 

9* 
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this work, at page 51. Those directions are ptitienkrlj 
ai^lieable to the apple tree. I would onlj add, that when 
these directions have been fpllowed, — when Iwge and 
profitable crops are desired, — our cultiTators generally 
avoid robbing their trees unnecessarily of a particle <^ 
bearing wood. 

Those limbs which interfere with other limbs by galling, 
the suckers and dead wood, are alone removed ; for they 
consider that the warmth of the atmosphere is of itself 
sufficient in our climate to ripMi the fruit, without a(* 
tempting to admit the son to everj part of the tree. 

These directions are to be more especially observed in 
regard to old trees in their declining years : their trunks 
being too old for the reproduction and sustenance of a 
crop of new and fruitful wood, nothing should be taken 
away but the dead branches and suckers. We have seen 
old trees, whose branches were annually loaded with fruit, 
despoiled at once by the hand of man of half their bear- 
ing wood, under the mistaken idea that the destruction 
of the one half of the tree would confer a benefit on the 
remainder, and render it still more productive. We 
noticed, however, that the effect thus produced was direct- 
ly the reverse, as their total destruction usually followed 
as a consequence not long after. 

Insects. 

The apple tree has four destructive enemies-— the eaters 
pillar, the borer, the canker-worm, and the curculio. 

The Caterpillttr usually makes its first appearance with 
the opening of the leaf of the apple tree : they are readiiy 
and easily destroyed if taken in season. They are brought 
down either by the hand, or by the ecOelient brush in- 
vented by the late Hon. Timothy Pickering, which must 
be attached to a pole. They should be taken early in the 
morning, before they leave their nests. Whmi brought 
down, they must be destroyed. ^ The trees should be ex* 
amined a second time not long afler. 

The Borer. The modes of preserving apple trees from 
the depredations of the borer may be found in the former 
part of this work. 

Of the Canker-Warm, In the immediate n^ghbor- 
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kood where I reside, the caiiker-*worm is anknovrn. I mosl 

therefore avdi of the experience of others. 

The canker-worm, afler it has finished its work of 
destruction in spring, descends to the earth, which it 
enters to the depth of from one to five inches. . After the 
first frosts of October, or from the 15th or 20th, those 
nearest the surface usually begin to rise from their earthy 
bed, transformed to grubs or millers. They usually rise 
in the night, and invariably direct their course to the tree, 
which they ascend, and deposit their eggs on the branches, 
which are hatched in April or May. They frequently 
rise during moderate weather in winter, when the ground 
is not frozen, and in March, and till towards the end of 
May. When the ground in spring has been bound by a 
long continuance of frost, and a thaw suddenly takes 
place, they sometimes ascend in incredible numbers. 

Here, then, at the bottom or trunk of the tree, it is 
necessary to arrest their progress, and prevent the ascent 
of the grub or miller. 

The usual mode, or the mode generally adopted in 
practice, is tarring. With this design, the bark around 
the circumference of the trunk is scraped smooth, and the 
crevices where the application is to be made are filled 
with clajT or mortar; over this, a strip of canvass three 
or four inches in width is to be bound around the tree, 
tlie lower band to consist of a 'large tow cord, to prevent 
the running down of the tar, and its. consequent pernicious 
effect on the tree. On this strip the tar is laid with a 
brush. The operation must be performed every afternoon 
a little before sunset, when the weather is moderate, and 
the surface of the earth not frozen, from the first hard 
firosts which commence in October, and during the winter, 
till about the last of May. ^For the tar, by the heat of 
the sun, or by dry winds, or other causes, sometimes be- 
comes dry on its surface in a very short time, and in such 
eases it offers no obstruction to the passage of the insect. 
Dr. Thacher, in his American Orchardist^ has recom- 
mended that a small portion of soft grease or train oil 
should be mixed with the tar to preserve it from drying. 
It should be observed that the insect, on finding its pas* 
sage obstructed, frequently deposits its eggs in great num- 
bers "bear the base of the tree, in the cracks 'and fissures 
of the bark. These may be destroyed by a solution of 
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potash. But th6 tar does not at all times afford a perfect se* 
curity ; for when yast numbers arise at once from the earth, 
a bridge over the tar is speedily formed of the carcasses of 
those which first attempt the ascent, and over these an in- 
numerable host may safely pass, and the labor of tarring, 
previously bestowed, is lost for that season. 

The tarring process is a tedious one, requiring constant 
attention during a long period ; the omission of a single 
night favorable to the ascent of the grubs, may prove fatal 
to the trees for that seas6n, and the labor previously be» 
stowed is lost. 

Various other modes have therefore been proposed, with 
the design of preventing their ascent ; but however in- 
genious or effectual they may have proved, they have not 
to my knowledge yet been introduced to general practice. 

The strip of list or girdle to surround the tree, and cov- 
ered with the mercurid ointment, as recommended by Dr. 
Spofford, of BradfoH, Mass., as an. effectual remedy, was 
tried by Gen. Dearborn in the course of his experiments, 
and with him has totally failed ; it offered no obstruction 
whatever to the ascent of insects. [See New England 
Farmer, Vol. Tin. Nos. 23 and 48.] 

What the particular causes of the failure in this instance 
were, provided it has in other instances proved effectual, 
we cannot conjecture, unless we suppose that the insects 
passed over while the mercurial preparation was yet in a 
new and fresh state, and before it had time to imbibe that 
portion of oxygen from the atmosphere which Dr. Spofford 
has asserted renders its poison more active and effectual. 

The Hon. John Lowell has stated in Vol. in. No. 4 of 
the Mass. Agr. Repository, that he caused the ground 
around sixty apple trees to be dug to the depth of four 
inches, and to the distance qf two or three feet from the 
roots ; it having been ascertained by Professor Peck, that 
the insect seldom descended into the ground at a greater 
distance than three or four feet from the trunk. The 
ground being* laid smooth, three casks of effete or air- 
slacked lime were spread over the surface thus prepared, 
to the depth of about an inch. These trees were tarred 
as well as the others ; and, although grubs or worms ap- 
peared on most that were not limed, not a single grub was 
to be perceived on the trees limed. 

Mr. Lowell has spoken of the result of the experiment 
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ss of a single trial, and the first of the kiad to his knowl- 
edge on record, and expresses his hopes that it may induce 
others to pursue still further the experiment lor while 
tarring is injurious to the tree, and expensive in its af^li- 
cation, the lime, which may consist of sweepings of the 
lime store, is comparatively cheap ; it requires hut a single 
application in a season -, it is not only destroelive to ani- 
mal substances, but is useful as a manure. 

Professor Peck has recommended that the ground 
should, in October, be carefully inverted with a spade to 
the depth^f five inches, and, as far as the branches extend^ 
the clods broken, the surface raked smooth, and rolled 
with a heavy roller ; the rolling to be repeated in March. 
Lime, reduced to an impalpable powder, he thinks, might 
be with advantage applied to the surface thus smoothed, 
not only as being adapted to close the openings which 
may appear, but useful also from its caustic qualities. 

Dr. Robbins, of Roxbury, has recommended, as an e^ 
fectual remedy,, that a strip of sheet-lead, of four and a 
half inches in width, be formed into a tube or gutter, bf 
bending over a wooden cylinder ; this is again- bent roend 
the tree by passing a rope through it. After being ad- 
justed to a level, it is secured by nailing its inner edge to 
the tree. This, being soldered at the ends, is filled in 
autumn with winter-strained oil, spirits of turpentine, or 
other liquids; and above this is placed a strip of CMled 
sheathing paper, cut in proper form, as a screen firom the 
fsdling rain. 

The plan invented by Mr. Abel Houghton, of Lynn, and 
said to have proved effectual, differs from the above, as the 
circular gutter is formed of thick pasteboard painted ; it 
is filled with oil, and a pasteboard screen projects from 
above, covered with painted canvass, to shield it from the 
rain. 

On similar principles Mr. Briggs, of Bristol, Rhode 
Island, has successfully stopped the ascent of the grub by 
gutters formed of tin. Four straight gutters are connected 
by soldering at their corners ; these, being adjusted to a 
level, are supported on strips of boards nailed to the tree ; 
the inner edge of the gutter is so bent as to project ov^ 
the outer edge, to shield it from the rain. The space be^* 
tween the gutter and tree being filled with swingling tow 
properly secured, and the gutter being filled hidf full of 
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witer, a ^daiitity oCthio whde oil is added, and tbe secu^ 
rity is supposed to be eomplete. 

Tbe HoDi^U. A. S. Dearborn has further suggested, thai 
gatlers formed of earthen Danfers ware, laid on the eartb 
aroand the tree, might perhaps prove cheaper ; and these 
being filled with a fluid might be equally as effectual. 

Lastly, we would recommend for experiment, on the sup- 
position that some one of them may pro?e eiectual, the 
af^ication of the following substances. For a more par- 
ticular account of them all, see the article Insbcts, in the 
former part of this work. 

1. &Uaride of lAme^ to be placed around the roots of 
the tree in a, circular gutter, formed of any material, and 
screened from rain* 

2. Cinders from the blacksmith's forge, applied in a aim- 
ilar manner, which have been found by Professor Thouia 
so effectual in obstructing the march' of the unre-worm. 

3. The i^|>plicatiQn of coal tar, instead pf common tar, to 
prevent the ascent of the grub. This substance, as haa 
already been stated, possesses either qualities so poisonous^ 
or an odor so powerful, that its application is now said to 
be effectual in preventing the ravages of the worm whicb 
is so destructive to the plank of the ships which navigate 
the ocean in warm latitudes. 

When the canker-worms have once gained possessioa 
of the tree, it is by no means deemed an easy task to di»- 
lodge them. Attempts have been made to destroy or dis- 
lodge them by fumigations of oil, sulphur, &c., but the 
accounts of the efficacy of such attempts are contradictory. 
They may, however, be dislodged by pounding the limbs 
imd shaking the trees, and their reascent prevented. 

CurcuUo. For an account of the various modes adopted 
to avert tbe ravages of this destructive insect, see the arti* 
de Insects, in the former part of the work. 

Gathering and. preserving the Fruit. 

Various theories have been offered for preserving apples 
in a sound state for winter use, or for distant voyages* 
Some have proposed^ gathering the fruit before it is ripe, 
and drying it on fioors before it is put up,; thi^ has been 
tried ; the apples lose their sprightly flavor, and keep no 
better than by some less troiiblesome modes. Dr. Noab 
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Webster btt recommended that thej Bhould be put down 
between layers of sand which has been dried bj the heal 
of summer. This is without doubt an excellent mode, as 
it excludes the air, and absorbs the moistufe, and must be 
Dsefol when a{^es are to be shipped to a warm cKmate. 

Chopped straw has also been highly recommended to be 
piaced between the laydts of fruit ; but I hare noticed that 
the straw, from the perspiration it imbibes, becomes musty, 
and may probably do more hurt than good. Wh^ apples 
are to be exported, it has been recommended that each be 
separately wrapped in coarse paper, in the manner oranges 
tmd lemons are usually put up. This is, without doubt, an 
excellent mode. And Mr. Loudon has recommended that 
apples destined for Europe should be packed between 
layers of grain. 

Great quantities of fine winter fruit are raised in the 
vicinity of Boston, and put up for winter use, for the mar> 
kets, and for exportation. The following is the mode al- 
most universally adopted by the most experienced; and 
by this mode apples, under very favorable circumstances, 
are frequently preserved in a^sound state, or not one in 
fifty defective, for a period of seven or eight months. The 
fruit is suffered to hang on the tree to as late a period as 
possible in October, or till hard frosts have loosened the 
stalk, and they are in -imminent danger of being blown 
down by high winds ; such as have already fallen, are care- 
fully gathered and inspected, and the best are put up for 
early winter use. They are carefully gathered from the 
tree by hand, and as carefully laid in baskets. New, 
tight, well-seasoned flour barrels from the bakers, are 
usually preferred : the baskets, being filled, are cautiously 
lowered into the banrds and reversed. The barrels, being 
quite filled, are gently shaken, and the head is gently 
pressed down to its place, and secured. It is obsierved 
that this pressure never causes them to rot next the head, 
and is necessary, as they are never allowed to rattle in re- 
moving. No soft straw or shavings are admitted at the 
eiids ; it causes mustiness and decay. They are next care- 
fblly placed in wagons, and removed on the bulge, and laid 
in courses in a cool, airy situation on the north side of build- 
ings, near the cellar, protected by a covering on the top, of 
boards, so placed as to defend them from the sun and rain, 
while the air is not excluded at the sides. A chill does not 
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iDJaretbem; it is no disserrice; but when exlrene 
weather comes on, and they are in immiaent danger of 
ing frozen, whether by night or day, they are cai^efully roiiedtj 
into a cool, airy, dry cellar, with openings on the nor^j 
side, that the cold air may have f]:ee access ; they are laid 
in tiers, and the cellar is in'due time closed and rendered 
secure firom frost. The barrels are never tumbled or 
placed on the head. Apples keep best when grown in dry 
seasons and on dry soils. If fruit is gathered kUe^ and ii 
according to the above directions, repacking is unneoea- j 
sary ; it is even ruinous, and should on no account be fe 
practised till the barrel is opened for use. It has been \ 
fully tried. \ 

When apples are to be exported, Mr. Cobbett has recoow ; 
mended that *' they should, if possible, be carried on deok^ 
otherwise between decks." Between decks i^ the. place, 
and in the most dry, cool, and airy part. 



CIDER. 



Cider, or the fermented juiee of the apple, constitutes 
the principal vinous beverage of the citizens of New Eng- 
land, of the Middle States, and of the older States of the 
West. Good cider is deemed a pleasant, wholesome liquor 
during the heat of summer ; and Mr. Knight has asserted^ 
and also eminent medical men, that strong, astringent ciders 
have been found to produce nearly the same effect in case» 
of putrid fever as Port wine. 

The unferraented juice of the apple consists of water 
and a peculiar acid called the malic acidy combined with 
the saccharine principle. Where a just proportion of the 
latter is wanting, the liquor will be poor and watery, with- 
out body, very difficult to .preserve and manage. In the 
process of fermentation, the saccharine principle is in part 
converted to alcohol. Where the proportion of the sac- 
charine principle is wanting, the deficiency must be sup* 
plied, either by the' addition of a saccharine substance 
before fermentation, or by the additi<^ of alccfhol after 
fermentation. For every one must know, that all good 
wine or cider contains it, elaborated by fermentation, either 
in the cask, or in the reservoirs at the distillery. The 
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and the cheapest kind is the nemtralsftrii'^ a highlj 
rectified and tasteless spirit, obtained from New England 
mm. Some, however, object to any addition of either 
sugar or alcohol, to wipply deficiencies ; forgetful that these 
sabstonces are the rery elements of which all wine, cider, 
and vinous liquors are composed. 

The strength of the cider depends on the specific gravity 
of the juice on expression : this may be easily ascertained 
by weighing, or by the hydrometer. 

I have described some of the most i^roved varieties of 
apples known. The density of their juices is designated 
by their weight, which I have stated ; which is always in 
proportion to the same measure and quantity of water, 
weighing 1000. According to the experiments of Major 
Adlum, of Georgetown, District of Columbia, it appeared 
that when two pounds of sugar were dissolved in a gallon 
of rain water, the bulk occupied by 1000 grains of rain 
water, weighed 1087 grains. From this it would appear 
that the juice produced by the best known apple, contains 
about two pounds of sugar in a gallon. Mr. Marshal has 
asserted that a gentleman, Mr. Bellamy, of Herefordshire, 
England, has, by skill, ** produced cider from an apple called 
Hagloe Crab, which for richness, flavor, and price on the 
spot, exceeds, perhaps, every other liquor which nature or 
art has produced. He has been offered sixty guineas for a 
hogshead of 110 gallons of this liquor." Newark, in New 
Jersey, is reputed one of the most famous places in Amer- 
ica for its cider. The cider apple most celebrated there is 
the Harrison apple, a native fruit ; and cider made from 
this fruit, when fined and fit for bottling, frequently brings 
$10 per barrel, according to Mr. Coxe. This and the 
Hughs' Virginia Crab are the two most celebrated chier 
apples of America. Old trees, growing in dry soils, pro* 
duce, it is said, the best cider. *A good cider apple is sac 
charine and astringent. 

To make good cider, the first requisite is suitable fruit; 
It is equally necessary that the fruit should be not merely 
mellow, but thoroughly mature, rotten apples being ex^ 
eluded ; and ripe, if possible, at the suitable period, or 
about the first of November, or from the first to the middle, 
after the excessive heat of the season is past, and while 
sufficient warmth yet remains to enable the fermentatiog 
to progress slowly, as it ought 
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The (Vuit should he gathered hy hand, or shaken from 
the tree in drj weather, when it is at perfect matarity ; and 
the ground should be covered with coarse cloths or Russia 
mats beneath, to prevent bruising, and consequent rotten- 
ness, before the grinding commences. Unripe fruit should 
be laid in large masses, protected from dews and rain, to 
sweat and hurry on its maturity, when the suitable time 
for mtfcing approaches. The earlier fruits should be laid 
in thin layers on stagings, to preserve them to the suitable 
period for making, protected alike from rain and dews, and 
whore they may be benefited by currents of cool, dry air. 

Each variety should be kept separate, that those ripening 
at the same period may be ground together. 

In grinding, the most perfect machinery should be used 
to reduce the whole fruit, skin, and seeds, to a fine pulp. 
This should, if possible, be performed in cool weather. 
The late Joseph Cooper, of New Jersey, has observed, em- 
phatically, that " the longer a cheese lies after being ground, 
before pressing, the better for the cider, provided it escapes 
fermentation until the pressing is completed; " and he fur- 
ther observes, " that a sour apple, after being bruised on 
one side, becomes rich and sweet after it has changed to a 
brown color, while it yet retains its acid taste on the op- 
posite side." When the pomace united to the juice is thus 
suffered for a time to remain, it undergoes a chemical 
change ; the saccharine principle is developed ; it will be 
found rich and sweet; sugar is, in tfiis case, produced 
by the prolonged union of the bruised pulp and juice, 
which could never have been formed in that quantity had 
they been sooner separated. - 

Mr. Jonathan Rice, of Marlborough, who made the 
premium cider so much admired at Concord, Massachu- 
setts, appears so sensible of the important effects of mature 
or fully ripe fruit, that, provided this is the c^se, he is 
willing even to forego the disadvantage of having a portion 
of them quite rotten. Let me observe that this rottenness 
must be the effect, in part, of bruises by improper modes 
of gathering, or by improper mixtures of ripe and unripe 
fruit. He always chooses cool weather for the operation 
of grinding; and, instead of suffering the pomace to re- 
main but ^ or 48 hours, at most, before pressing, as others 
have diretted, he suffers it to remain from a tocek to ten 
days, pronded the weather will admit, stirring the mass 
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daily till it is pat to the press. [Su hi$ commmucaium in 
Vol. vii. p. 123, N. E. Farmer,] 

The best cider is made, according to Dr. Mease, by the 
following process : The liquor, on coming from the press, 
is strained through hair cloths, or sieves, and put into 
clean, tight, strong hogsheads; these are filled, and the 
bung lefl out, and placed in cool, airy cellars, or on the 
north sides of buildings, where the air circulates^ In a 
day, or sometimes less, according to the state of the weath- 
er and maturity of the fruit, the pulp begins to rise, and 
flows from the bung for a few hours, or a day or two at 
farthest ; at the intervals of two or three hours, the hog»> 
head is replenished, and kept full from a portion of die 
same liquor kept in reserve for this purpose, as it is deemed 
necessary that the~^whole pulp should overflow, that none 
may return again into the liquor. The moment the pulp 
has ceased rising, white bubbles are perceived ; the liquor 
is, in this critical moment, fine or clear, and must be in« 
stantly drawn ofl" by a cock or faucet, within three inches 
of the bottom. 

On drawing off the cider, it must be put into a cle?ui 
cask, and closely watched, the fermentation restrained or 
prevented : when, therefore, white bubbles, as mentioned 
above, are again perceived at the bung-hole, rack it again 
immediately, after which it will probably not ferment till 
March, when it must be racked off as before, and, if pos^ 
sible, in clear weather. As soon as safety will admit, a& 
ter the first racking, a small hole must be bored near the 
bung, and the bung driven tight ; this must be finally 
sealed and a spile inserted, giving it vent occasionally, as 
circumstances require. In March, if not perfectly fine, 
it is drawn from the lees in a clear day, and fined ; this b 
usually effected by dissolving, in a few quarts of cider, three 
staples of isinglass, stirring it often; this is poured^ into 
the hogshead. It must be drawn off again in ten or twelve 
days sifter, lest the sediment should rise ; if not fine now, 
repeat the fining again. 

In Herefordshire, according to Dr. Mease, (Dom. Ency.,) 
.the sediment of the first racking is filtered through coarse 
linen bags; this yields a bright, strong, but extremely flat 
liquid ; if this be added to the former portion, it will great- 
ly contribute to prevent fermentation^ an excesajaf which 
will make the cider thin and acid. 
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The firat fermentation in cider is termed the rinous ; in 
this the sugar is decomposed, and loses its sweetness, and 
is conyerted into alcohol ; if the fermentation goes oil too 
rapidly, the cider is injured ; a portion of alcohol passes off 
with the carbonic acid. 

The design of the frequent rackings, as above mentioned, 
is principally to restrain the fermentation ; but it seems to 
be generally acknowledged, that it weakens the liquor. It 
is not generally practised, although the finest cider is often 
produced by this mode. 

Various other modes are adopted with the view of re- 
straining fermentation. Stumming by brimstone is ihmt 
performed : After a few gallons of cider are poured into 
the hogshead, into which the cider is to be placed when 
racked off, a rag six inches long, previously dipped in 
melted brimstone, is attached by a wire to a very long, 
tapering bung : on the match being lighted, the bung is 
loosely inserted : after this is consumed, the cask is rolled 
or tumbled till the liquor has imbibed the gas, and then 
filled with the liquid. This checks the fermentation. 
Yet the French writers assnre us, that the efl^t of much 
sulphuring must necessarily render such liquors Unwhole- 
some. 

Black oxyde of manganese has a similar effect; the 
crude oxyde is rendered friable by being repeatedly heated 
red hot, and as often suddenly cooled by immersion in cold 
water. When findy pulverized, it is exposed for a while 
to the atmosphere, till it has imbibed again the oxygen 
which had been expelled by fire. An ounce of powder is 
deemed sufficienLfor a barrel. If the cider is desired to 
be very sweet, it must be added before fermentation, other- 
wise not till afterwards. Mr. ][^night, from his long expe^ 
rience and observation in a country (Herefordshire, Eng- 
land) famous for its cider, has lately, in a letter to the 
Hon. John Lowell, stated that the acetous fermentation 
generally takes place during the progress of the vinous, 
and that the liquor from the commencement is imbibing 
oxygen at its surface. He highly recommends that new 
charcoal, in a finely pulverized state, be added . to the 
liquor as it comes fi'om the press, in the proportion of 
eight pounds to the hogshead, to be intimately incorpo- 
rated : " this makes the liquor at fil-st as black as ink, but 
it finally becomes remarkably fine." 
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Dr. Darwin has recommended that the liquor, as soon at 
the pulp has risen, shoukj be placed in a cool situation, in 
casks of remarkable strength, and the liquor closely con- 
fined from the beginning. The experiment has been tried 
with good success ; the fermentation goes on slowlj, and 
an excellent cider is generally 'the result. 

A handful of well-powdered claj to a barrel is said to 
check the fermentation. This is stated by Dr. Mease. 
And with the view of preveniing the escape of the carbonic 
acid, and to prevent the liquid from imbuing oxygen from 
the atmosphere, a pint of olive oil has been recommended 
to each hogshead. The excellent cider exhibited by Mr« 
Rice was prepared by adding two gallons of New England 
rum to each barrel, when first made. In February or 
March, it was racked off in clear weather, and two quarts, 
more of New England rum added to each barrel. Cider 
well fermented may be frozen down to any requisite degree 
of strength. In freezing, the watery parts are separated, 
and freeze first, and the stronger parts are drawn off from 
the centre. — I finish by adding the following general rules; 
they will answer for all general purposes ; they are the con- 
clusions from what is previously stated : I; Gather the 
fruit according to the foregoing rules ; let it be thoroughly 
ripe when ground, which should ba. about the middle of 
November. 2. Let the pomace remain from two to four 
days, according to the state of the weather, stirring it every 
day till it is put to the press. 3. If the liquor is deficient 
in the saccharine principle, the defect may be remedied, 
in the beginning, by the addition of saccharine substances 
or alcohol. 4. Let the liquor be immediately placed in 
a cool cellar, in remarkMy strongs tight ^ sweet casks ; 
after the pulp has all overflown, confine the liquor down 
by driving the bung hard, and by sealing ; a vent must 
be left, and the spile carefully drawn at times, but only 
when absolutely necessary to prevent the cask firom bursts 
ing. The charcoal, as recommended by Mr* Knight, 
deserves trial. 

Fresh and sweet pomace, directly from the press, and 
boiled or steamed, and mixed with a small portion of mealj^ 
is a valuable article for food, or for fattening horses, cattle, 
and swine. 

10* 
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VINEGAR, ETC. 

Vinegar is made of the best quality from hard old cider ; 
it must oe placed under sheds in casks but two thirds full, 
with the bung out, and exposed to a current of air. - 

Sour casks are purified bj pouring in a small quantity 
of hot water, and adding unslacked lime ; bung up the 
cask, and continue shaking it till the lime is slacked. Soda 
and chloride of time are good for purifying. When casks 
are emptied to be l^id by, let them be thoroughly rinsed 
with water, and drained ; then pour into each a pint of 
cheap alcohol, shake the cask, and bung it tight, and it will 
remain sweet for years. Musty casks should be condemned 
to other uses. Cider should not be bottled till perfectly 
fine; otherwise it may burst the bottles. The bottles 
should be strong, and filled to the bottom of the neck. After 
standing an hour, they should be corked with velvet corks. 
The lower end of the cork is held for an instant in hot 
water, and it is then instantly after driven down with' a 
mallet. The bottles must be either sealed, or laid on 
their sides, in boxes, or in the bottom of a cellar, and cov** 
ered with layers of sand. 

The proces9' form^iy adopted for obtaining new and 
excellent varieties of apples was, to plant only the seeds of 
the very best fruits, and to select fi'om these only those 
individuals with large leaves and strong wood. Reason 
seemed to dictate this mode; but reason united to experi- 
ence has taught a different. — S^e the fourth section in the 
former part of this workw 
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The pear is a tree of pjrramidal and elegant form. The 
leaves are obtase, elliptical, serrated; the flowers, which 
are prodocecf on the short spurs of the former year, or of 
the preceding years, are in terminating villose corymbs; 
the fruit pyramidally formed, tapering towards the stalk, 
but varying in the different species. Its branches in a 
wild state are covered with thorns. It grows spontaneously, 
as we are informed, in ev^y part of Europe, as far north 
as the latitude of 51^. It will also succeed in .those parts 
of the United States where the apple tree will flourish, pr<^ 
vided the soil is suitable. In New England, it flourishes as 
in its native soil. It is distinguished from the apple tree 
not less by its form than by its disposition to emit sfickers 
from its roots, whenever these become obstructed by stones 
or otl^r substances, or become bruised or broken* The 
pear tree is a tree of longer duration than the apple. It is 
stated that, in dry soils, they will continue in headth, vigor, 
and productiveness for centuries. 

The timber is of a yellowish color, very firm, compact, 
and fine<grained, and is used for joiners' tools, &c. d&c. It 
takes a fine polish, and, stained of a black color, it resem^ 
blea ebony. The leaves will produce a yellow dye. In 
those parts of Europe possessing a climate similar to our 
own, in Italy and France, the pear is said to be in higher 
estimation as a dessert fruit than the apple. 

Uses.- — Good dessert pears are generally preferred to 
apples ; they are characterized by a pulp tender and melt* 
Ing, or subliquid, as in the beurree pears, with a juice of 
a sugary, ajromatic flavor ; or of a firm and brittle or crisp 
consistence, or breaking. Cooking pears should be of 
large size, the flesh firm, neither breaking nor melting, ot 
an austere rather than sweet taste. 

Perry (poire of the Freni^) is the fermented juice, made 
in the same manner as cider, fi*om fruit of any size ; and 
the best perry is stated to be little inferior to wine, and 
the most austere fruits produce the best liquor. The pear 
is also good for baking, compotes, marmalade, ^c. They 
are also preserved in sugar or sirup of the cane. Dried 
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in ovens, the firait will keep for years. This mode of pre- 
serving is common in France. Bosc has described two 
modes of drying pears, and adds, that in some of the can- 
tons of that country, the cultivators annually preserve, by 
these means, supplies of subsistence extremely agreeable 
and wholesome during winter and spring. He invites 
cultivators not to neglect this resource. In this mode of 
drying, those varieties of middle size, melting and sweety 
are preferred. After the bread is drawn from the oven, 
they are placed on the swept hearth, or on hurdles or 
boards. This operation is repeated a second, a third, and 
a fourth time, according to their size, and the degree of 
heat. The heat must not be so great as to scorch, and the 
fruit must not be dried to hardness. Lastly, they are 
placed in bags, and preserved in a dry place. The second 
mode of preserving is practised chiefly on the Rousselets 
and finest-flavored varieties. Bosc states that he has tried 
them afler three years' preservation, and found them still 
good ; but they are better during the first year. They are 
gathered a little before their maturity, and after being half 
boiled in a small quantity of water, they are peeled and 
drained. They are next carried on hurdles to the oven, 
after the bread is drawn, or the oven is heated to a suitable 
degree ; here they remain twelve hours ; after which they 
are steeped iu the sirup, to which have been added sugar, 
cinnamon, cloves, and brandy. They are again returned to 
the oven, which is now heated to a less degree than at first. 
This operation is thrice repeated, until they are sufficiently 
dried, or of a clear brown color, and firm, transparent flesh; 
and finally they are packed in boxes lined with paper. 

Thirty years ago, the number of varieties of pears ob- 
tained by cultivation, as stated by Dr. Willich, was 1500. 
But the number of good sorts is stated by Loudon " to be 
fewer in proportion than that of apples. Dr. Van Mons, 
and the Ahhe Duquesne, since that period, have obtained 
from seed, during twenty years, upwards of 800 new and 
approved sorts, from probably 8000 new seedlings." From 
no less than 80,000, is my iippression, but I state from 
memory only. I have detailed their modes of procedure, 
as stated by Dr. Van Mons, in the former part of this 
work. Their practice was the reverse of all the popular 
theories of the day ; the results, unlike any thing of the 
kind before known. 
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CliASS I. 

OLD PEARS, MOSTLY OUTCASTS. 

The following list of Old Pears comprises all which are 
described by Dahamel and by Rosieri and some others also 
of the English writers. Some I have briefly described, and 
others I have only named. Many of them are still fine. 
In these descriptions I have availed of every resource. 
Many of the reasons for the brevity of this review are stated 
more folly in Secti<m 4, in the former part of this work. 

ABBSSVIATIONS. 

q. denote* those varieties of peari whieh will grow when inoe* 
ulated on a quince etock. 

Q-. denotes those varieties which were named or described by 
Mons. Qointinie, 150 years ago. I have, in many instances, ap- 
pended his remarks of that distant day, and refer to the edition of 
his work translated and revised by Mr. Evelyn in 1693. 

M.reibrs to Mr. Mannings of Salem. ) These sentleraen 

8. refers to Mr. Smith, <? Smithfield, R. I. > have tried, and ctst 
off, near 200 of the old kinds. 

I denotes " bad pears,'* " indiferetU pears" or ^ outcasts " on the 
authority of those to whose initials this character is annexed. 

R. refers to the S3 trees, of 19 varieties, recommended by Rosier 

* denotes that those old pears, thus maiked, still answer at Boston. 

SECTION I. 

Section I. comprises all the pears described by Rosier, 
whose descriptions comprehend essentially all those of Da- 
hamel. This section is arranged in the order of their ma- 
turity according to Rosier. 

!• *Amire Joannet. 8i. John^s, Petit St, Jean, 

The fruit is small, yellow, pyriform ; the flesh tender, 
sweet, not high flavored ; juicy, but soon turninff mealy. 
One of the earliest of all pears, and chiefly valuable for its 
early maturity, (q.) July. 

Petit Muscat. Little Musk. Supreme, 

The fruit is very small, yellow, brownish red next the 
sun; roundish turbinate; half breaking ; of a muskv flavor. 
The firuit grows in clusters. July, (q.) (O.^) The tree 
cankers, and is subject to blight. (M.4) (S.4) 
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AoRATE. August Muscat. (S4) (q.) 

Muscat Robert. RMne. (CI.-—) 

Muscat Fleuri. Flowered Muscat. (Q.) 

ftm Madeleine. Citron des Carmes. Early Chaunum-- 
telle. r 

A fruit of mediam size, pale yellow, with an occasional 
blush next the sun ; , form turbinate ; flesh white, melting ; 
perfumed. End of July. A fine old fruit. This variety 
exhibits strong symptoms of decay. (M.) (q.) 

Hatiye^u. 

[R. 1.1 CluissE Madame. Windsor. An indifforeat 
fruit. (M4) 

(d.) Gros Blanquet. (q.) 

8. *(4) Epargne of the French. Jargonelle of the 
English. Grosse Quisse Madame, (d.) 
The tree is one of the most productive of all pears. The 
fruit is the best of its season ; it is rather large, very ob- 
long ; of a green color, a little marbled with red next the 
sun ; the flesh melting, juicy, with' a slightly acid, rich, 
and agreeable flavor. It ripens the last of July. In the 
vicinity of Boston, where this fruit is raised in abundance 
for the market, it is usually gathered long' before fully 
grown, and mellowed in closely-confined^ masses. I. am 
sorry to add, that the wood of this capital old variety be- 
gins to canker and decay at Salem, (q.) 

Ognonet. Archduke of Summer. 

Safin. 

Deux Tetes. Double-Headed. (Q.4) 

Bell-issime d'Et£. Supreme. Beauty of Summer. A 
middling fruit. (M.4) (CI.4.) (q.) 

Bourdon Musque. Orange dKtL (Or.) (q.) 

Blanquet a LoNouE-duEUE. Long-Stalked Blanket, (d.) 

(R. 2.) Petit Blanquet. Little Blanket, (d.) 

Very small and beautiful ; the skin very smooth, and yel- 
lowish white; breaking, musky ; but a very poor fruit, (q.) 

Gros Hativeau. Early in August, 

Poire d'Ange. Angel Pear. Early in August 
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(j.) PoiRB SANS Peait. Skinless, (Q.) 

A small, oblong pear ; the skin is smooth and thin, of a 
pale green, dightly colored with *red next the sun ; the 
flesh half melting, of a sweet and pleasant flavor. A good 
fruit, but the wood begins to canker. August. (M.) 

Parfum d'Aout. August Perfume, (q.) Middle August 

CiiER i Dame. Princess Pear, (S-4.) (q.) 

Fin Or d'£tb. Fine Gold of Summer. Middle Augoiit. 

Epine'^Rose. Thorny Rose. Summer Rose, (q.) 

Salviati. (Q.) August. 

Orange Musqee. (d.) (q.) 

Orange Rouge. Red Orange. (Q4) (q«) 

[R. 2.] RoBiNE. Royale d£U. Royal Summer. (CL) 

(q-) (S4) 

Sanouinole. Bloody Pear. (Q*^) (q.) 

Bon Chretien d*£t£ Musque. Musk Summer Bon 

ehretien. (M4) (a.^) 

Gros Rousselet. . Roi dEte. (Q.) (q.) 

Poire d'CEup. Egg Pear. Swan's Egg of For. and 
Coxe. (S4) 

Cassolette. Lechefriand. (Q.) (q.) 

Grise-bonne. Last of August. 

Muscat Rotale^ Beginning of September. 

Jargonelle of Rosier and the French. Quisse Madam€ 

of the English and Americans. 
This last name has been applied to another fruit ; both 
are called bad. (Cl.|) (S4) 

4« ' Rousselet Hatip of Coxe. 

Very small, but much admired as a very early fruiL 
The tree produces most extraordinary crops every year. 
Stalk long, fleshy, and curved ; color russety yellow, 
juicy, and excellent. Early in August. 

5« *[R. 4.] Rousselet de Rheims. Petit Rousselet. 
The fruit is small, pyriform ; the eye is large, and even 
with the surface ; (he stalk ten lines, the fruit twenty-seven 
lines, and twenty in its transverse diameter ; greenish yellow 
in the shade, brownish red next the sun ; the flesh half 
melting, musky, very perfumed ; excellent to put in- 
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brandy and for dr jing. Last of Augosl. The tree is pro* 
ductWe. (q.) 

Ah mon DiEu! My God Pearf (q.) Poire ePAbon' 
dance, Nouv. Cours Comp. , ^ 

Valuable only for its productiveness. (Q.) (*) 

Fin Or he Septembre. Fine Gold,of September. 
Beginning of September, (q.) 

FoN DANTE DB Brest. Inconuue Cheneau, (Q.) 

6. Epine d'£t£. Summer Thorn, Cfreen Catharine, 
Rather small, tapering to the stalk, which is long ; the 

eye even with the surface ; of a green color, covered with 
dark, russety blotches : the flesh is breakings of a very 
musky flavor. The tree is very productive. Late in 
August, (q.) 

.^OIRE FlOUE. 

Bon Chretien d'£t^. GraeioU^ Summer Bon Chretien. 
Of great size and beauty, and only esteemed on tbb ao 
count. The tree is a bad bearer, and cankers ; the fruit 
often blights, and soon rots at th6 core, (q.) 

Orange Tcup^e. Striped Orange, Tulip Pear, ViU 
laine dAnjou. (Q.^) (q-) 

Beroamotte d'£t£. Summer Bergamot, Milan de 
Beuvriere, (CI4) (S4) (q.) 

Bergamotte Rouge. Red Bergamot. 

The fruit is rather small, short, turbkiate, pale yellow, 
but red next the sun ; tender, melting,' juicy, sugary, high- 
flavored. August, (q.) (M.) 

7. *Veiite Longue. Mouille Bouche, Long Green 
Mouth^water, 

The fruit is rather large ; form varying from pyramidal 
to turbinate ; the skin smooth, of a dark green color ; the 
flesh melting, of a sweet, rich, and pleasant flavor. It 
ripens the ^ginning of August, and is a most excellent 
fruit ; the tree bears abundantly every year. We are per- 
suaded that this is not identical with that described by 
Duhamel. 

I^R. 4.] Beurr£« Brown Beurre\ BeurrS Gris, 
Beurri Dore, Beurre Rouge. 
Rather large; obovate, tapering towards the stalk; 
greenish yellow, covered with thin russet, but occasioiially 
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dusky red next the min; the flesh melluig, buttery, rich, 
and excellent. October. One of the most ancienti and 
once the best of all pears. Even at this day, it is still pro- 
ductive and fair in some few gardens of the city, but it is 
rarely, if ever, seen in its markets. With the cultivators 
who furnish its supplies, it has now become an outcast. 
The fruit blights, and the wood cankers. (Q.) (q.) 

Angleterre. Beurre cP Angleterre, September. 

DoTBNNi. Doyenne blanc. JBeurri blanc. Bonne 
JSnte. Carlisle of Mil. and others. Yellow Butter, 
Beurre Dore^ or St, Michael, of Coxe. Garner of 
Rhode Island. Many other names might be added. 
The tree was once, with us, most extraordinarily produc- 
tive; the fruit the fairest, the most beautiful and delicious, 
and universally admired. This most ancient of all pears 
has now become an outcast, intolerable even to sight. In , 
some sections of the city, it is even now productive and 
fair, but it is seldom seen in its markets. The fruit is of 
medium size, roundish oblong, diminishing towards the 
stalk, which is short, thick, and strong ; the skiu smooth, 
of a pale lemon color, or sometimes colored with red next 
the sun ; the flesh white, melting, juicy, of delicious flavor. 
.October. Such was the St. Michael once with us. (Q4) 

(S4) (q) 

Bezi 0B Montigny. (q.) 

Bbzi de la Mottb. Bien Armudi. Beurri blttnc de 
Jersey, (ft.) 
This old fruit has lately disappeared from the markets 
of Paris. Nov. (q.) 

Bergamotte Suisse. Suisse, Striped Bergamot, 

(a4) (q.) 
BfeRGAMOTTE d'Automnb. AtUumn Berg (Knot, 

The fruit is sma)l, globular, depressed ; the skin rough, 
yellowish green in the shade, dull brown next the sun ; the 
^esh pale, melting, gritty at the core, juicy, sugary, per- 
fumed. September, (ft.) (q.) 

Bergamotte Cabette. Cadette. {Q4) September, (q.) 

Jalousie. Poire de Jalousie. 

Frangipank. Jasmin, (ft4) (q.) 

Lansac. Jhttiphine, Satin, (ft.) October, (q.) 

11 
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Vwam. Deamseih. (d.) October. (^) 

Pastokalb. Musette ^A^tomnt, 

The fruit is large, very long, and in sbape like the 6t 
Lezaine ; yellow, but red next the sun ; half melting-, a 
little musky ; good ; sweet on dry soils, in dry years, aus- 
tere otherwise! October, November, to January. (Q4) 

Bellissimb d'Automne. VermiUon, Beauty of Autumn 
Suprime. End of October, (q.) 

8. [R. 3.] Messibe Jean. Monsieur Jean DorL 

The fruit is short and turbinate ; of medium size ; of » 
yellow, or sometimes gray yellow color ; the flesh breaking, 
juicy, subject to grittiness, but of a rich flavor. The tree 
is a good bearer, and the fruit is by some much esteemed. 
It ripens iate in October, and is good to put in brandy or 
to dry. (q.) 

Mansuette. Solitaire, 

RoussELiiiB. (d.) Muscat a hmgve Queue. 

Bon Chretibn d'EspAone. Spanish Bon Chretien, 

(Q4)(M4) . 

[R. 4.] Crassannb. Bergamotte Crassanne. 

Some state that this fruit derives its name from crassus, 
[thick ;] but M. Cluintinie says from ecrasty [to crush.] It 
is over medium size ; roundish turbinate; greenish yellow, 
coated with russet ; the flesh tender, roeltmg ; juice rich, 
sugary. October. This fruit is no longer to be trusted ; 
it is liable to canker and to blight. 

Bezi de Cassoy. Roussette de Anjou, (Q.^) 

[R. 4.] Dotenn£ Oris. Doyenne Roux, Gray Doy^ 
enne. Red Doyenne, according to Pom. Mag. 
Medium size; turbinate ; the stalk short; of a bright 
cinnamon color, but red next the sun } the flesh yellowish 
white, melting, saccharine, rich, and of excellent flavor. 
Season, October. This once excellent variety has now 
become as liable to blight at Salem as the St Michael. 
(M4) (q.) 

Meryeille d'Hiyer. Wonder of Winter. Amadot. (d.) 

Epine d'Hiver. Winter Thorn. (Q,.) (q.) 

Louise Bonne. (Q.) Good Louise. (S.4.) November 
and Dacember. (q.) 
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[R. 2.] MARTiif Sec. Dry Martm. 

An indifferent frait, but good for drying. (CI.4) (M4) 
December y Jansary. (q.) 

MAAatrtBE. Manihum€$$€* (QL) (q.) 

9. EcHAssERiE. Bezy de CJhassery^ Mr. Lowell. (M.) 
(Q.) il]»5rc^l« of Coxe and Pes. New Amer. Gard 
TiUen of New Jersey. 
The leaves of the Echaasery have serratures, the Ambrette 
none. A fruit below medium size, form varyinff from 
nearly globular to oblong ; the eye on a level with &e reg* 
ular rounded crown; the skin rough, russet green, coarse, 
and thick, which eminently qualifies it for keeping ; at ma- 
turity it inclines to yellow ; the flesh melting, juicy, of a 
sweet and musky flavor. The tree requires a dry, warm 
soil, and bears abundantly. The fruit is very ordinary in 
appearance; it keeps well in winter, and should not be 
eaten too soon, or till long after it is soft, (q.) 

Amb&btte, [not of Coxe.] B^ CMkridk. IVmmm 
VdUt. (a.) 
Tree thorny ; leaves without serratures. Nov. Feb. (q.) 

[R. 2.] Chaumontelle. Bexi de ChaumanteUe. 

A noble old variety ; size large to very large ; variable 
in form'; at maturity vellow, slightly shaded v^ith red next 
the sun ; the flesh melting, juicy, sweet, musky, excellent. 
December to January. Although this fruit is still fine and 
fair in Salem and its suburbs, and in some particular sec- 
tions of the city, and some few sheltered situations in its 
vicinity, yet it has long since disappeared from its mar- 
kets, and is another of the old sorts which are rarely to be 
seen in the markets of Paris. With us this fruit has be- 
come an outcast. {S,^y (q.) 

ViTRiER. Poire du VHrier. November and December. 

Bequesne. (CI4) Good only fot baking. 

Bezi d^Hbri. Besidery. Bezi d Airy 7 

This old fruit has lately disappeared from the markets of 
Paria^ and we may rely that it is not without cause. (Cl.) 

[R. 1.1 Franc-Real. Fin Or d!Hiver. (Q.) 
Good for cooking, (q.) 

[R. 4.] St. Germain. Inconnue la fart. 

An ancient and.onee eelebraled fruit ; larse, pyramida}, 
tapering regularly to thehatalk ; of a green cdnr. biU at mv ] 
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tnrtty of a yellowish cast, eomed wHh nnnty spoti; the 
flesh very melting, very juiey, saceharine, slightly aeid, and 
deiieioas. November to March. Suoh waa the- St. €bei^ 
main once with as ; but except only in some sectiooa in the 
city, and occasionally in some sheltered situations near, it 
has long since become an outcast and abandoned variety. 
The wood cankers, the fruit blights; and this defection has 
extended south to Rhode Island, and to some piffts of New 
York. {84) (q.) (a.) 

{R. 4.] ViROOVLEUSB. Chamhrette, Poire de Glace. (Q.) 
Another old, celebrated fruit, rather large, obovate, inclin-' 
ing to pyramidal ; the skin smooth, of a deep green color ; 
at maturity pale yellow ; the flesh melting, juicy, rich, high 
flavored, and ^cellent. November' to February. I have 
before noted that this fruit has disappeared from the mar-> 
ke'ts of Paris, and probably not without a reason. It is 
sometimes still fair in Boston, but has disappeared froia its 
markets. The tree cankers, and the fruit has long ainoQ 
become an outcast, (q.) 

Jardin. Poire de Jardin. December. 

[R. 2.] RoYALE d'Hiver. Royal Winter, 

Above medium size; form pyramidally turbinate; the 
skin smooth, yellow, but bright red next the sun ; flesh 
yellowish, nearly melting, juicy, rich, sweet, and well-fla- 
vored. December to February. This ancient and once 
celebrated fruit has disappeared, as I have before stated, 
from the markets of Paris ; and although it is sometimes 
still fair in our city, it is yet no longer, or but rarely, seen in 
our markets. It has become blighted and worthless. (S.4:} 

Anoelique de Bourdeaux. St, Marcel, Gros Prana 
Real, (Q.) January, February. 

Saint Auoustin. (q.) 

Champe Rkhe d'Italie. December, January, (q.) 

LiVRE. Poire d^une Livre, See Baking Pears. 

Xresor. Poire Tresor d*Anior, Good for baking. (Q4) 

Anoelique de Rome, (q.) 

Martin Sire. Ronville. (q.) 

BssMbOiovTfl AB PAcaitES, . EoUoT JBeP^omoL 

'fiSRUNo. WMerB^itnua, (Ct.) 
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[R. 4.] CcKMAR. Pmrt tk Chlmar. Pmn Mmme. £^ 
companiie* 
This ancient fruit is rather large ; pyramidally (ixmtd, 
inelinin^ to turbinate ; the skin smoothy green, changing 
to yellow at maturity ; sometimes slightly colored with red 
next the sun ; the flesh melting, juicy, saccharine, and of 
excellent flavor. December to April. The disappearance 
of the Colmars from the markets of Paris, which I have al- 
ready mentioned, seems a circumstance which they much 
deplore. And although this fruit is still fair in some sec- 
tions of the city, it has long since gone from our markets. 
With us it is considered an outcast. Its defection is noted 
also in Rhode Island. (S4) (q.) ' 

Belussime d'Hivee. Teton de Venus. Beauijf of Winier, 

ToNNEAir. See Baking Pears, (q.) 

DONVILLB. 

Trou/e. April. 

[R. 2.] Bon Chretien d'Hiter. Poire tPAngoise. Win" 
ter JBon Chritien, (d.) 
An ancient fruit, very large, of a turbinated or pyrami- 
dal form; the crown large, sides angular and tapering 
towards the summit, which is narrow ; the stalk very long, 
and surrounded by protuberances; the flesh breaking, 
rather sweet, and juicy. This fruit often grows enormously 
large, and may be preserved till May. The fruit is liable to 
crack, and is not at this day much esteemed either for pro- 
ductiveness or other good qualities. The Pound Pear is 
thought very superior in every respect Mons. Quintinie 
placed this fruit at the head of all old pears on account of 
its namey (Good Christian,) beauty, size, and keeping 
qualities-, more than ^r any good quality, (q.) 

Orange d'Hiver. Winter Orange. (^4) (q.) 

Bergamotte de Soulers. Bonne de Soulers, (q.) 

Double Fleur. (Cl.|) See Baring Pears, (q.) 

Poire tm Preter. 

Poire de Naples. Easter St, Germain. Lent St. Oer 
main. (CI4) (q.) 

Chat Bruslb. October to winter. (Q4) 



[R. 2.] Muscat l' Allbmabid. Oerman, Maemt. (q.) 

Considered by many an outcast The wood oankers, 
the frait bliglMs. (S4) (M.4) (q.) 

Imperials a FeTjilles db Cuene. Imperial Oah- 
leaved, April and May. (q.) 

Saint Pere. Poire de Saint Pere. Baking. 

Poire X Gobert. June. 

[R. 2.] Beroamottb d'Hollande. Holland Bergch 
moL D'Alen9on. 
This fruit keeps till May, and has with some become an 
r outcast. (S4) (q.) 

Tarquin. April and May, 

Sarasin. Is considered hexB as an oateast. (S4) (q.) 

[R. 4.] Bergamotte Stlvange. 

The Sylvange vert dHiver is better than this, and the 
best of all the Sylvanges 



SECTION II. 

The following old varieties are described by Duhame! 
and other authors, in the order of their maturity. 

Gros Blanquette Ronde. Duh. July* 

10. Green Chissel. 

The tree is feeble, but productive ; the fruit in clusters; 
is small, nearly globular ; color green, but brown next the 
8un ; gritty, saccharine, perfumed, ^ast of July. 

Sugar Top, or July, 

Ambrosia. Early Beurri. Lind. 

Medium-sized ; form roundish, flattened ; skin smooth, 
greenish yellow; flesh tender, rich, sugary; juice per> 
Yumed. Last of August. 

Muscat Rotal. Duh. End of August 

Autumn Bouhtt. (S.|.) 
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BjiOca^ BnuiAMOT. Omasefs B€rgam§i. 

A delicsoBft, rooad fhik, batmiser^jr oapr^daciirt ; aa 
outcast here on this account (S4) October. 

Cba88Ann£ PANAcai. Rosier. 
Leaves variegated; an Qraamental variety. 

Elton. Hort. Trans. 

An old fruit, of medium size, oval form, rusaety orangt 
next the sun ; flesh breaking and excellent, but soon grow- 
ing mealy. September. 

K. L. FoRCLLE. Pom. Mag. C. Hort. Trans. 

FoiiELLKX-BimiB. Diel. Poimc Truits of th« I^neh. 
A fruit celebrated by the English and German writers 
for its superior beauty, excellence, and productiveness. 
The size medium, form obovate, color at maturity lemon in 
the shade,- a rich sanguine or crimson next the sun ; spec- 
kled and covered with broad, ocellate spots; hence called by 
the French truite or trout pear ; flesh white, juicy, buttery ; 
flavor rich, subacid, vinous. Dr. Diel assigns its nativity 
to Northern Saxony. In the vicinity of Boston it has dis- 
appointed expectation, and is regarded as a decayed vari- 
ety. November. 

11. *Green Pear of Yair. Hort. Trans. 

Middle-sized, regular form; green, slightly russeted; 
flesh yellow, melting, sweet. A very productive and pop- 
ular Scotch variety, of great excellence. September. 

Holland Green. Coxe. Holland Table Pear, (M.4) 

Orange Beroamotte. Ooxe. (M.4) 

Prince's Sugar. Ldwre's Bergcanotte. 

Middle-sized, not very rich, but good. With some it 
has become an outcast. (S.4) Very productive. 

Red Cheek. English Red Cheek, English Catharine, 

Sweet, but soon turns mealy. Not much esteemed. 
Early in September. 

Rushmore's Bon Chretien. 

Esteemed by some in New York. With us only es- 
teemed (or baking. An outcast with some. (S4) 

September Orange. (M.4) 

Sucre Vert. Duh. Qreen Sugar, (q.) (ft.) 

Middle-sized, round, inclining to pyramidal ; the skin 
smooth, always green ; melting, juicy, very sweet. I have 
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stated that this fruit has made its exit ftom the rai^ets of 
Paris, ^ast of October. Bxcellent some, years. 

15t. Swan's Egg. Moorfowl Egg of Boston. 

Small, oval, turbinate ; green, but dull russet brown next 
the sun ; flesh tender, rich, saccharine, musky. The tree 
grows rapid and upright, and is productire. A favorite 
Scotch fruit. / November. 

Vbiitb Longvb pANAcai* Culotte^ de Suisse, Suisse^ 
Striped Dean. 
Medium size, pyramidal ; striped with yellow on a green 
ground; pale red next the sun. Indifferent. The bark is 
striped ; the fruit a curiosity. An outcast with some, (S.4.) 
Und not much esteemed by others. Rarely seen at this 
day in the markets of Paris. September. 

Bon Chretien d'Auch. D*Auch. (M4) (S4) 

RoussELET d'Hiver« Duh. Winter Russet? (CI4) 
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Forty Ounos. ^ 

The fruit is very lar^e, roundish turbinate ; pale yellow, 
but deeply stained with red next the sun ; flesh firm and 
breaking, the flavor astringent. A good bearer; an ex- 
cellent baking pear, in use all winter. ' 

Double Fleur. 
Armeriait. 
Large, round ; at maturity yellow, but purple red next 
the sun ; breaking, juicy. An ornamental variety. (Q4) 
Good only for baking. 

Double Fleur Panach^. 

An ornamental variety, with double flowers and striped 
fruit. Good for baking. February to April. 

Gros Rateau Gris. Bon Jard, Quint, Lind, 
Blick Pear op Worcester. 
ItOTE Fear, Parkinsow's WarpeIT. 
Pound Pear, hU not of Lungley, 
Poire d'une Litre. . 

GrAN1>« MONAR%0S0f JTlMfW. 

Fruit very large, Foondisn turbinate; akin roughs ye^ 
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louMgteen, but obscure red or brown neilthe son; flesh 
verj bard, ooane, austere, but good baked or stewed. It 
does not suoceed on tbe quinoe; Norember to Febmar j. 

14* *Iron Pear. 

Rather large ; its ool€Mr a yellowish or iron rosset ; form 
rather oblong, regular, narrowing a little towards the sum- 
mit ; flesh breaking, juicy, and astringent This pear keeps 
till May, is a good bearer, and an excellent baking sort. 

Poire de Tonneau. Bon Jard, Lindky. 

BXLLB DE JXRSXT, UtSDALE'S St. QeRMAUT. 

PicKEBiNO, Uvioa, Udalx's Wardxji. 
Fruit very large, oblongs tapering to the crown/ but 
compressed between the middle and the stalk ; in form of 
a cask ; skin smooth, dark green, but brown next the sun ; 
at maturity yellow and red; flesh white, hard, austere; 
juice aistringent An excellent pear to cock. 

Warden. 

Medium -size, turbinate form, of a dark russety yellow 
color. An autumn fruit, and excellent for cooking. This 
is a very productire variety. 

15. •Pound Pear. 

O^e of the most valuable of our winter baking pears. It 
is highly esteemed, and is raised in^considerable quantities^ 
and barrelled for the markets or for exportation. The trees 
are extraordinary for their vigorous growth and productive- 
ness ; the fruit is very large, oblong, pyramidd, rounded 
at the crown, diminishing towards the stalk, which is very 
strong ; of a rusty green color, but brownish red next the 
sun ; firm, breaking, juicy, and astringent ; most excellent 
for baking or preserving. It will keep till April or May. 

It may not, perhaps, be hnproper here to subjoin a Ibt of 
such still existing varieties, as M. duintinie has, in hfs day, 
in a more extensive and partlv obsolete list, denounced and 
designated as pears of indifferent quality^ and bad pears. 
I refer to the edition of Mr. Evelyn, prmted in 1693. I do, 
not, however, assert that this list is to be considered an in- 
fallible guide, but I believe it to be generally so ; and if 
true at that distant day, how much more reason have we 
for believing it is at least equally true now 1 

I add the following still existing varieties, which, on the 
antborilies whioh I mmex to each, kwe bean deoonuaated 



JUKfereni Pears , Bad Pears, or Outcasts, Qtc&ltiit^— ^ 
Bratte Bonne, Cailiot Rosat, Fin Or d'Orleans, Gilogile^ 
Quaen of Winter, St Francis, Cluster. Also outcast by 
(S.) — Lott's Bergamot, Piatt's, Leggett's, Red Butter Ppar, 
6i,c, New outcasts of Mr. Thompson — D' Amanda d'£te, 
D* Ananas d'llte, Belle de Bruxelles, Berlin, Braddick, 
Capucin Van Mens, Citron de Sierenz, Comte de Frednel, 
Darimont, De Cambron, Doyenne Santelette, Imperatrice 
d'£te, Lowell, Pitfour, Passe Madeleine, Quaker, Tilling- 
ton, Wormslej Grange, Winter Windsor, and many more. 



ci^Ass a. 

NEW PEARS. 



The following list of new varieties are in part Ameri- 
can ; a portion of them are English, and a few of French 
origin ; but the greatest portion are Flemish, of all those; 
not otherwise noted. Many additions, and numerous new 
kinds, mostly of Flemish origin, had been received by us 
through the liberality of the London Horticultural Society, 
during the years 1834 and 1835, their excellence having 
been proved at their garden at Chiswick. Numerous 
other varieties also have been sent us from Professor Van 
Mens, of Louvain, during those same years. More re- 
cently, and during the winter of 1840-1, a valuable dona- 
tion of new pears, of superipr proved kinds, were received 
from M. De Wael, the secretary of the Horticultural So- 
ciety of Antwerp, in Belgium. 

During the autumn of 1840, and while m London, I 
used every exertion to procure all the new fruits of the 
most renowned excellence, either from the garden of the 
London Horticultural Society, or fVom the first sources in 
lis immediate vicinity, and where all had been proved to 
the latest day. Other new and superior kinds I also pro- 
cured while at Paris ; and since that period, all that may 
have arisen truly valuable, cannot fail of finding their way 
hither, fi'om other and first-rate sources. 

All those kinds marked J. have been very reeently 
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proTed tt ^arifl, by M. JamiD, and described by bim 
Those same kinds which are marked D. hare aJao been 
lately proved, by M. Dalbret, the superintendent of the 
compartment of fruits, at the Garden of Plants, at Paris. 
Of the numerous new and fine varieties, which I procured 
of M. Jamin, I have particularly described in this class 
but twenty-five kinds, and those only which he desisnaled 
to me as fruits the most extraordinary; most of them 
being also quite new, and not then known in commerce. 
Trees of nearly every kind described in this claasy are al* 
ready in our country. 

A. denotes those kinds of American origin. 

£. denotes those kinds which are native £ng)ish. 

F. denotes most of those kinds which are natires (^Fraaoe. 

Most of all the rest are of the new Flemish kinds. 



SECTION !• 

SUMMER FRUIT. 

203. LAMMAS. 

New, and in England highly esteemed as the best market 
fruit of its very early season. The tree vigorous and hand- 
some, and bears abundantly. Fruit rather small ; pyram- 
idal ; faintly streaked and stained with red next Vhe sun, 
pale yellow in the shade ; flesh nielting ; juice abundant, 
and of good flavor. It precedes the Jargonelle. 

20I. BERGAMOTTE DE PARTENAY. [4*] 

New ; beurree ; of medium size ; of superior excellence ; 
ripening at Paris in August, according to M. Jamin. 
205. COLMAR lyETfe. Annates ^Horticulture. 

New ; of excellent quality, according to the French ; 
ripening in August ; the tree extraordinarily productive. 
20T. EXCELLENTISSIMI. Jamin. [4»] 

New ; beurrfee, and excellent ; of medium size ; ripen- 
ing at Paris, according to M. Jamin, in August. 
19, •BLOODGOOD PEAU. [A] 

The fruit is of moderate size and roundish form ; of a 
yellow color throughout, and somewhat russeted ; the 
stalk an inch long. A pear of superior quality, ripening 
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ID Jolj. This fruit is from Thomas Bloodgood, Esq., «C 
New York, firm of James Bloodgoodand Co., of Fiusluiig. 

aO. BURJLINGHAME. Dr. 8. P. Hildreth. [A.] 

A seedling raised by Mrs. C; Barlinghame, of Marietiai 
Ohio. A fruit of medium size ; surface smooth, with longi- 
tudinal depressions; of a yellow color, changing to rich 
drimson next the sun; flesh melting, white, very juicy, 
sugary, and delicious. Middle of July to the last of 
August. 

21. CALEBASSE MUSQUJ^S. lAndley. 

This fruit is four inches long, irregular, broadly angular, 
itnd knobby ; its diameter three eighths of its length, com- 
pressed below the middle ; tlie color deep yellow next the 
buii, and partially covered with thin orange gray russet; 
flesh breaking, a little gritty, juicy, very saccharine. This 
pear will ripen the last of August with us. 

22. •DEARBORN'S SEEDLING. [A.j 

This pear ^originated at Brinley Place, the mansion of 
the Hon. H. A. S. Dearborn, in Roxbury. A seedling of 
1818. The tree is of vigorous growth ; the fruit of medium 
size, rounded at tlie xrown, and regularly diminishing in 
a parabolic manner to the stalk, which is inserted in a 
small cavity; the skin is smooth, thin, green, speckled 
with russet points, and a fawn-colored blotch around the 
stalk, which is short and curved; the skin delicate yellow; 
the flesh very melting, and fully equalling in flavor the 
once famous and delicious Si. Michael. The first fruit 
was examined, and thus named, by the committee of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, in August, 1831. 

28. DUaUESNE D'^TE. Thompson. 

Middle-sized ; obtusely pyramidal ; color brown or pale 
green ; beurree and good. September. [August?] 

24. EARLY BERGAMOT. Pom. Mag. Lind. [F.] 
A medium-sized pear, of a green color, tinged at matu- 
rity with yellow ; streaked with brownish red next the sun ; 
of a roundish form, flattened at its base ; the flesh yellow- 
ish white, very juicy, a little breaking and gritty, but very 
rich and sugary. Ripe in August. 

A new fruit sent by M. Thou in to the London Horti- 
cultural Society, in 1820. A most excellent early variety ; 
an abundant bearer. 
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208. JESCHIL ARMUDI. Thompson. 

A new Turkish fruit ; valued mostly for its beauty ; 
yellowish green, beautifully striped with bright red and 
dark red next the sun ; of middle size and pyramidal form; 
breakiag, sweet, and musky. Ripe in August. 

200. MABILLE. Jamm. 

New„ large, beurree, and of good quality as an early 
summer fruit ; ripening at Paris in August. 

210. SUMMER S^flNT GERMAIN. Tlum^son. 

Of medium size ; form obovate; color green and partially 
bronzed ; flesh juicy, good, and ripening in August The 
tree a good bearer. 

fte. ♦JULIENNE. " ' 

JL'ARCBiDrc d'Ete. Summer Bkurrjb. 5yjt. of Coxe. 
Summer DorsffNi, mroneously. 

The tree grows upright and handsome ; it bears young 
and most abundantly. The fruit is of medium size, in- 
clining to obovate, tapering towards the stalk, which is 
short ; the skin is smooth, of a pale yellow color, with a 
faint blush next the sun; the flesh is perfectly melting, 
rich, and juicy. One of the most beautiful and valuable 
fruits of its season, and deserving an extensive cultivation. 
It ripens the last of August. 

ar. *PASSANS DU PORTUGAL. Tliompson, 

Of medium size, obovate form ; of a pale brown color ; 
juicy and excellent. August. A good bearer. . 

as. SABINE ' D'iiTfe. Lond. Hort, Trans, Lindhy. 
Raised in 1819, by Mr. Sloffels, of Mechlin; named for 
Mr. Sabine. The form is pyramidal, terminating in a round, 
blunt point at the stalk ; the color yellow, but fine scarlet 
next the sun ; the whole surface smooth, regular, and pol- 
ished ; flesh whke, melting, juicy, and highly perfumed. « 
It ripens early in August The young wood is slender. It 
bears abundantly. 

ag. SEIGNEUR D'irri:. Lond. Hort. Trans. Lind. 
This pear has been known many years in Flanders. It 
is above the middle size, a blunt oval ; of a fine orange 
color, but bright scarlet next the sun, and marbled ; the 
flesh melting, free from grit ; a rich and beautiful pear. It 

2 
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there ripens the heginning of September, and will ripen 
, here in August. The tree is handsome, and bears well. 

80. VALLfeE FRANCHE. Tkmnpsim. [F.] 

Db Valler. 
A middle-sized fruit, of oborate form ; of a yellowish 
green color ; juicy and excel^^nt. A good bearer* August. 

I? 



SCCTION II. 

AUTUMN FRUIT. 

In this section are included all those new f arieties whose 
period of maturity has not been ascertained. 

31. ALEXANDRE DE RUSSIE. Likdley, 

An uncommonly fine new fruit, above the medium size, 
obliquely pyramidal, Bon Chretien formed, with an uneven, 
knobby surface ; the stalk short, thick, depressed ; of a 
greenish yellow color, almost covered with cinnamon rus* 
set ; the fiesh almost white, gritty, but tender and mellow; 
juicy, saccharine, with a slight musky perfume. It ripens 
in September. 

aa. •ALTHORPE CRASSANNE. Mr, KnighC [E,] 
Middle-sized, roundish; of a brown and green color; 
beurree and excellent. Originated by Mr. Knight, and sent 
by him to Mr. Lowell in 1832. He says, '* This variety is 
very excellent and rose-flavored. ^This and the Monarch 
will not be equalled by any other variety in your climate ; 
both grow rapidly and bear abundantly." November. A 
very valuable, productive, new variety. The tree grows 
thorny ; the fruit nearly equals the winter Nelis in excel- 
lence ; is recommended highly by Mr. Thompson, as one 
of the finest, most hardy and productive of all Mr. Knight's. 
Fruit middle-sized, color brownish green, ex;ceeding but- 
tery, melting, and high flavored. October and November. 

8d. •ANDREWS. 

Amort, Gibsov. 
This fruit is large; of a form inclining to oblong ; melt- 
ing, and of most excellent flavor; a first-rate and superior 
fruit. The tree is very productive. It ripens in September. 
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84. BELLE ALLIANCE. [J.] 

A large, new fruit, ripening at Paris in October^ melting 
and excellent. 

85. BELLE ET BONNR Pom. Mag. 

ScHONE AKD GuTK of Toschenbuch, GiLAciEUis. Than^fttm. 

This very valuable variety was sent to the London Hor- 
ticahural Society in 1826, bv Al^ssrs. Bauroann, of Boll wil« 
ler ; and, much as our aatmtti pears have been improved, 
this ranks among the very best of them, being a delicious 
Bergamot of the best kinfl. This fine, new pear has been 
erroneously cultivated ii/Surope, under the name of Charles 
D*Autriche, Belle de Bruxelles, and Bergamotte De Cra^ 
sanne, which areolistinot firuits. " A harvest pear ; mag- 
nificent, very large, globular, depressed ; the stalk long; 
skin greenish yellow, but next the sun yellow, with spots 
of russet; flesh white, sweet, exceedingly rich and agree- 
able, perfumed. The tree is very productive. September " 

86. BELLE ET BONNE DE H^IE. [J.] 

Of medium size, melting and perfiimed, new, of superior 
excellence^ ripening in September at Paris. 

arar. *LA belle de FLANDERS. Pom. Mag. 

Flemish Beaittt of Pom, Mag. tmd Idnd. 

Bosch, Bouche Nouyblle. ■ 

Imperatrice de la Frahce. Brilliant. Pom, Mag, 

This new Flemish pear is of the first rank in quality ; 

it is large, very beautiful, and bears abundantly ; and will, 

without doubt, one day become a most important variety in 

the list of cultivators. The fruit is large, (the engraving 

sent by Dr. Van Mons is near four inches long and over 

three inches broad,) obovate, obtuse at the stalk ; greenish 

yellow russet, but tinged with crimson red next the sun ; 

the fleish rather firm ; yelldwtsh white, sweet, rich, melting, 

and excellent. It must be gathered while it adheres yet 

firmly to the tree, to have it in the utmost perfection. It 

ripens in October, and will keep a month or two. 

88. BELLE HENRIETTE. [J.] 

A large, new fruit, half melting ,* a valuable fruit, ripen- 
ing in ff ovember at Paris. 

89. •BELLE LUCRATIVE. 

FoHDAitTK D'AuTOMNE, of some, 
A new and beautiful fruit, of medium size ; oboyate 
form ; red next the sun, pale yellow in the shade ; a little 
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obscared by russet; very melting, juicy, sugary, wUTi a 
slight musky perfume. Abundantly proved here ; also by 
the late Mr. Manning and Col. Wilder, as without fault, 
and one of the most delicious pears in cultivation. It 
bears enormously, either as a standard or dwarf, and should 
be in every collection. Sept. and early in Oct. 

40. BELMONT. Mr. Kif^^. Tkwnpsan. [E.] 

A new, large fruit, obovate in form, of a pale yellow or 
brown color ; juicy and excellent for choking. The tree 
is a great bearer. November. [Gftto^r 1] Raised by Mr. 
Kuight, and sent by him in 1832 to Mr, Lowell. Mr. 
Knight calls it ** very excellent here in November.'' 

41. •BEURRE lyAMAULIS. BenJard, Tlion^son, 
Large, oborate, swollen, a tittle in form of the Calabasse ; 

color brownish green, blotched with red next die sun; 
flesh melting, beurr^e ; juice abundant and excellent. This 
variety has proved with Mr. Perkins and Mr. Manning a 
firstnrate fruit. September and October. 

42. BEURRij D'ANJOO. [J.] 

New and large ; raeking, perfumed, and excellent. It 
ripens at Paris m October. 

48. BEURRi: D'ARQENSON. Th(mpsan. 

A large, pyramidal fruit, of a yellowish brown color ; 
beurree and excellent. November. [October ?] 

44. BEURRfe DE BEAUCHAMPS. . 

BcROAMOTTK CA)>STTt, o^eording to' Thompson. 
A firuit of medium size ; obovate form ; skin smooth, 
ruddy next the sun, pale green, ehmging to yellow in the 
shade; flesh beurree, peculiar, -and good. It ripens in 
succession from October to January, and the tree bears 
well, — equally on the pear or quince. 

45. BEURRfj DE BEAUMONT. [J.] 

Under medium size, but of superior excellence ; melting, 
and very fine ; perfumed. A new fruit, which ripens at 
Paris in September. 

46. ♦BEURRE BOSC. 

Calebasse Marianne, according to Mr, 7%9mpMm. 
Large and very long, terminated by a crown near three. 
inches in diameter; somewhat calabash-fortned ; skin 
gray fawn color, but russety yellow ^i maturity; flesh 
white, melting, highly flavored, and delicious. It ripens in 
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October: In England, the Bo«c has proved a most e^ 
traordinarj frait. It is there stated thai " the Beurre 
BosCy and the Louise Bonne de Jersey, more than rival 
the Marie Louise." Ji bears well, and in America -has 
. been found a prodigious bearer. 

2S19. BEURRi: PATER NOSTRE. [D5»] [3«] 

New; beurree, remarkably fine; of medium size; 
r^ening at Paris in November, according to M. Dalbret 

48. BEURRjfe CURTET. Van Mbns. Annales ctHar- 

ticuture, [F.] ' 
The fruit is oval, rounded; its length three inches, * 
breadth the same; the skin is green, thin, striped, and 
stained with red next the sun; the flesh white, melting, 
full of sweet juice, quickened by an aromatic tartness, 
peculiar to the Bergamots. Last of Sq>t6mber lo middle 
of October. — New England Farmer, Vol. x. No. 23, in* 
serted by Hon. H. A. S. Dearborn*— Obtained in 1828, by 
M. Simeon Bouvier, an apothecary of Jodoigne, who has 
dedicated it to M. Curtet, a physician of Brussels. 

49. BEURrI: DELBECa. Loudon, from BuUetin 
UniverseL 

This is a new autumn pear, and is said to be a very su- 
perior fruit. The tree is more lofly, and of handsomer 
form than any other variety. It was raised by Van Mons 
from seed sown in 1813. 

50. BEURRi: DUVAL. Chev. Par. Thompami, 

A new Flemish pear, raised by M. Duval. Middle- 
sized, obtusely pyramidal; color pale green; beurree and 
excellent. Excellent' also and productive at the garden of 
" Mr. Manning. October. 

51. BEURR]fe D'ENGHEIN. [J.] 

New, of medium size, melting, and of excellent quality ; 
ripening in October. 

5^. Bli^RRl^ KNOX. M, Van Mons. Lindley. 

Large, oblong or obovate ; tapering to the stalk ; of a 
pale green or yellow color, thinly rnsseted next the sun ; 
flesh a little gritty, but mellow; juice saccharine; but 
without any p»eculiar flavor. October and November. 
Raised by Dr. Van Mons, and sent by Mr. Knight to Mr. 
Lowell in 1823. 

12* 
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58^ BEURRi: MOIRE. [J.] 

New, of mediam size, rery fine, ezceHent, and per- 
lamed. It ripens in October. 

64. BEURRE ROMAIN. Nouveau Cours Complet 
CaheU. 

The fruit is large, nearij round, flattened at the summit ; 
of a yellowish green in the shade, slightly <M>iored witK 
red next the sun ; the flesh is melting and exquisite ; bat 
must be eaten at maturity, as it becomes clammy soon 
after. Beginning of September. -^jBosc. 

65. BEURR^ ROUGE. [J.] 

Melting and excellent ; a new fruit, under medium size ; 
ripening at Paris in October. 

56« •BEURRE SPENCE. M. Van Mahs. 

This new pear was raised by Dr. Van Mons. It pos- 
sesses a melting and delicious flesh, its taste inestimable, 
and, according to some, nnrivalled. It ripens in Belgiam 
in September, and merits a distinguished place in our gar* 
dens, according to Dr. Van Mons and Mr. Braddick. The 
Beurre Spence, as cultivated in France, and such as is 
sold in the London market, is large, ovate or egg-formed ; 
the eye but little depressed ; stalk short, in a slight cavity ; 
color pale green, sprinkled with yellow russet, somewhat 
ruddy or striped next the sun ; . melting, sweet, and highly- 
flavored. Mr. Kirke has assured me that the tree is very 
productive. 

57. BEURR6 van MONS. Thompson. 

Middle size ; pyramidally formed ; skin russeted ; flesh 
beurree and excellent. November. [October?] 

58. BEZI DE LOUVAINE. Van Mons. Nouv. 
Couts Complet d^ Agriculture, Vol. xii. p. 126. 

The fruit is long, its transverse diameter two and a half 
inches; skin a delicate green, bnt brown red next the 
sun; the stalk short; the flesh buttery, very agreeably 
perfumed. It ripens in October. Figured PI. 101 of the 
Annates Generales des Sciences. — Base. 

59. BISHOP'S THUMB. Lindtey. Thompsnn. 
RoussSLiiVE, (of some.) Tfiampsfm, 

Large, very oblong, or twice as long as broad ; dark 

green, covered with iron russet, brownish red towards the 

sun ; flesh yellowish green, melting, juicy, high-flavored, 

and exceUent ; not handsome. September. 
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eO. BLEECKER'S MEADOW. [AJ 

A native frait, of small si/.e, roaodish form, of a yellow 
color ; the flesh melting, juicy, sweet, musky, and of fine 
flavor. ' A good bearer. October. 

61. BON CHRilTIEN FONDANTE. "LuuL Tkamp* 
son, 
A most excellent new Flemish pear. Itns large, oblong, 
regular in its outline; the stalk short, stout; mostly cot* 
ered with deep cinnamon russet ; flesh yellowish white, m 
little gritty, but rich and buttery, and full of a highly-sac* 
charine, rich-flavored juice, resembling that of the St Ger- 
main. . End of October to November. [October ?] The 
tree is a great bearer. *" 

ftll. BEURR]^ MORTEFONTAINK Jamm. [4*] 
New ; originated by M. B. Lefebvre in 1832; beurree; 
of excellent quality ; of medium size ; ripe at Paris in 
Oct., according to Dalbret and Jamin. Received of him. 

63* BROUGHAM. Thompson, [£. ] 
/ New, originated by Mr. Knight. Size large; of roand* 
ish form; yellow, somewhat obscured by russet; flesh 
beurree and excellent. It ripens in Oct The tree is 
hardy, and bears abundantly. Thus proved by Thompson. 

04. BUFFUM. [A.] 

The tree is upright and handsome. A native fruit, 
highly esteemed at Warren, R. I. The fruit is rather 
small, oval ; color russety yellow, but russety red next 
the sun ; melting ; juice agreeable. September. 

65. BURNETT. [A.] 

An excellent native pear, which originated in South- 
borough, Mass. It received its name for Dr. Joel Bur- 
nett, of Southborough, who has introduced this fruit to 
notice. The fruit large, and in form of the Napoleon ; 
of an iron russet yellow ; flesh beurree, rich, musky, ex. 
cellent October. November. 

66. *€ALEBASSE BOSG. 

A new fruit, which I received from Mr. Forrest. Large, 
or rather larger than the Calebasse, and later, and, like that, 
nearly allied to the Beurre Bosc, and Paradise d' Automne, 
if indeed it be not identical with some of them ; of the same 
form, and covered with dark yellow russet ; melting, de- 
licious, sugary, and excellent. The tree bears abundantp 
ly. October and November. 
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67. GALEBASSE FONDANTE. Nauveau CamrM 
Complet cP Agriculture, Vol. zii. p. 124. 
The fruit is very much lengthened, knobby ; of a oni* 
form red color; its flesh is melting, sugary, agreeable, 30 
far as I could judge from the fruits sent me by Van Mons. 
Il ripens the beginning of October, and grows soft soon 
after. — Bo$c» 

1(18. CESILE. Ronald. 

A new fruit just coming into high repute about London. 
Its origin unknown. The fruit is large, roundish, even 
and regular in form, but much flattened at the crown ; its 
breadth exceeding its height ; red next the sun, somewhat 
russetted in*the shade ; beurree and excellent. In color, 
size, and form, it perfectly resembles GansePs Bergamot. 
The tree is hardy, its productiveness, which exceed the 
Hessel, being unsurpassed. Octob^ its season here. 

60. •GALEBASSE VASSE. 

Large, and calabash-formed ; oblong, and nearly allied 
to the Beurre Bosc and Paradise d'Automne, and, like 
them, corered with yellow russet ; melting and delicious. 
A prodigious bearer. A fine new fruit, which I reeeiv^ 
from Mr. Ronalds. October. 

70. •GAPIAUMONT. 

Beurr^ ox Capiaitmoitt. Pom. Mag. 
The young wood is brownish red; leaves folded and 
recurved, and changing to red in autumn ; the fruit of 
medium size, tapering pyramidally to the stalk, rounded 
at the crown ; the eye level with the extremity ; stalk half 
an inch long, inserted on the summit ; of a fine, clear 
cinnamon color, changing to yellow in the shade, rich 
bright red next the sun ; nesh yellowish, melting, beurree, 
very rich, and highly-flavored. It ripens in October, and 
grows equally well on the pear and the quince. The tree 
bears astonishing crops, and is one of the most valuable 
and profitable of all pears. Originated by M. Capiaumont, 
of Mons. This is not the fruit so long known and mis- 
called near Boston as the Gapiaumont, that being the 
Frederic de Wurtemberg. 

71. •GAPSHEAF. [A.] • -; 

A large pear, of a globular form, inclining to turbinate; 
of an orange russet color ; melting, buttery, sweet, and 
rich-flavored. September and October. Highly esteemed 
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where known and cultivated. A ralaable pear, introdaced 

here by S. H. Smith, Esq., of Rhode Island. 

Vft; COLMAR lyAUTOMNE. Thpmfson. LindUy^ 

Autumn Col mar, Idndley. 

A new Flemish fruit, obtoselj pyramidal, inre^lar; the 
stalk depressed ; of a pale yellow or green color, thinly rus- 
seted next the sun ; the flesh rather gritty, but ntelloV^, or 
beurree, with a sugary and slightly perfumed juice. An ex? 
celleat fruit. Ripe the beginning of September. Th« 
tree bears well. 

«15. CHARLES D'AUTRICHE. 

Large ; very handsome ; roundish oblong ; color green- 
ish yellow, partially obscured by brown russet ; flesh white, 
melting, juicy, high flavored, but not perflimed. It ripens 
in October. New, and raised by Dr. Van Mens. The 
tree an abundant bearer. 

74. ♦COMTE DE LAMY. [RwersA 

A pale yellow fruit, of medium size, and obovate form ; 
red next the sun ; a most excellent variety, abounding in a 
sugary and refreshing juice. The tree bears well. Octo- 
ber. Proved in the garden of Mr. Manning. 

75. CROFT CASTLE, [E.] 

New, and originated by Mr. Knight; form irregular, ru*. 
sety red next the sun, yellowish in the shade ; the stalk 
long ; flesh jnicy, sWeet, and excellent, as proved by Mr. 
Manning: The tree is very productive. It^ripens in 
October. 

76. CUMBERLAND. S. H. 8., Esq. [A.l 

This native pear is stated by Mr. Smith, to be extraor- 
dinary for its size and beauty; some specimens have 
weighed near a pound. The color is yellow or orange, 
with a bright blush of crimson next the sun ; the flesh is 
rich, juicy, and melting ; little inferior to the old St. Mi- 
chael. The original tree was first shown to him in 1830, 
growing in Cumberland, Rhode Island. It is about thirty 
years old, apparently hardy, and free from blight. It ripens 
in autumn, and may be kept till into winter. 

77. *CUSHING. [A.] 

. This native pear originated about forty years ago, on the 
grounds of Col. Washington Cushing, of Hingham, Massa- 
chusetts. The fruit is of medium size, oblong, contracted 
towards the stalk, which is short ; the skin smooth, light 
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green, tmt brownish red next the sun ; the flesh whitisbi 
melting, and full of delicious juice, sprightly, and of first- 
rate excellence. The tree is a*great and constant bearer ; 
and although growing in an uncultiTated pasture, iif has 
produced annually fourteen bushels of fruit Season, mid* 
die of September. - 

79. DEUCES IKHARDENPONT. 

A new and fine Flemish fruit, raised by Counsellor 
Hardenpont, of Mons. The firuit is over medium size, or ov^er 
three inches long and two and a half broad ; oblong, pyramid 
dal, swollen beyond the middle, compressed towards the 
stalk ; its surface rather uneven, or knobby ; the stalk an 
inch long, stout, curved, obliquely inserted in a narrow 
cavity ; skin pale yellow, partially covered with cinnamon* 
colored russet ; flesh yellowish white, beurri§e, abounding 
in a sugary, slightly astringent, somewhat musky, and per- 
fumed juice. Ripe in October. The tree is a good 
bearer. 

80. DilLICES DE JODOIONE. [J.] 

A new fruit, of medium size, mating and esculent ; 
ripening at Paria in November. 

81. DfeLICES VAN MONS. [J.J 

Mehing ttnd excellent ; a new fruit, of medium size^ 
ripening at Paris in November. 

851. •DIX. Mr. Doumer. [A.] 

This very fine natiye pear originated in the garden of 
Madam Dix, in Boston. It sprung from the seed about 
1812. The tree is of medium vigor; the young wood is 
thorny. It is very productive. The fruit large, oblong ; 
the skin rough, thick, ^reen, but yellow at maturity, with 
a fine blush on the side exposed to the sun; the stalk 
short, and situated on its summit ; flesh melting, juioy, 
rich, and of fine flavor, and is thought to be even superior 
to the St. Germain. It ripens from the middle to the last 
of October, and bids fair to be one of our very best autumn 
pears, for its beauty, fine flavor, and productiveness. 

88. •DR. HUNT'S CONNECTICUT. J. Prince, Esq. 
The scions of this pear were received of Dr. Hunt, of 
Northampton, who received it from a friend in Connecti- 
cut, without a name. " The tree js of uncommonly vig 
orous growth, and a great bearer. A beautiful pear, of a 
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good size, oblong form* yellow color, with a remarkably 
short stalk ; tolerable for the table, and excellert for cook- 
ing in October." Valuable for eztensiTe cnltivation. 

«17. DOYENJ^E BOUSSOCK NOUVELLE. Jb- 

min. [5*] 
New and large; of. superior excellence; ripening at 
Paris in Novemoer, according to M. Jamin, of whom I 
received the fruit. 

85. DE RACHINaUIN. Annaks dHorticuUure. [F.I 
The firoit is round, compressed; the skin rough and 

brown, like the Mons Jean ; flesh very melting, buttery, 
sugary, and high-flavored. November and December. 
This variety merits dissemination for the beauty of the 
tree and the quality of its fruit, which grows in clusters. 
Produced by M. Ncnsette. 

906. BON CHRlfeTIEN NAPOLEON. [J. 6J 

New, large, beurree, excellent in Nov. From France. 

201. pUCHESSE DE BERRI. Margat. [J.] 

New, of large size, beurree, and excellent. Much es- 
teemed in France. Sometimes called Capucine. Sept. 

20!2. *DUCHESSE D'ORLEANS. Oudin. 

New, larae, oblong, handsome ; of a golden gray eolor^ 
flesh beurree; juice abundant, sugary; flavor extra fine. 
The tree as productive as the Williams's Bon Chretien. Oct 
Lately received from Normandy, and as thus described. 

86. •DUCHESSE D'ANGOUL^ME. [F.] Pom. Mag. 
In their attempts to raise new and improved varieties, 

by planting the seeds only of the most perfect fruits, long 
time the most distinguished cultivators of France im- 
agined that thus nature might be driven, and thus only, to 
infinite lengths. Nature, already exhausted, reacted — 
they witnessed the retrograde. But nature, and alone, 
by a great eflbrt, has sometimes accomplished all that man, 
aided only by zeal and false science, had striven in vain to 
do. Such seems to have been the case in the Duchesse 
dAngouUme^ which was found growing wild in a hedge of 
the Foresi' of Armaille, near Angers, in the departufent of 
Maine and Loire. It was there found in July, 1815, on 
the return of the Bourbons the second time to France. 
Hence its name. " A pear of first-rate excellence, the 
finest of the late autumn pears. It is not less remarkable 
and distinct fi'om others in its appearance, in ifs irregular, 
knobby surfaee. It arrives at a weight very unusual in 
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desaert pears. Specimens from the Island of Jersey have i 
been seen weighing twenty-two ounces. The form is 
roundish, oblong, tapering towards the stalk, with an ex- 
tremely uneven surface ; the stalk and eye deeply sqdI^ ; 
skin dull yellow, covered with broad russet patches ; the 
flesh rich, melting, very juicy and hiffh-flavored, with a 
most agreeable perfume. With us, the tree bears very 
early, and abundantly ; and equally well on the quince or 
pear stock; some of the fruits weighing a pound. It 
ripens the last of October. 

87. •DUNMORE. Thompson, [E.] 

New ; of large size ; of quality excellent ; its productive- 
ness very great and unsurpassed, and the more valuable, 
coming as it does between the Williams Bon Chretien and 
Marie Louise, and when large and good pears are scarce. 
The fruit is oblong or ovate, from four to five inches long, 
and three inches broad ; the eye small, open, in a shallow 
cavity; stalk one to one and a half inch, fleshy at its 
junction, oblique ; brownish red next the sun ; yellowish, 
with brown specks, and partially covered with brownish 
russet, in the shad^; flesh yellowish white, beurree, of rich 
flavor; equal or superior, according to Mr. Thompson, to^ 
the old brown beurree, and the most melting of its early 
season. The tree grows vigorously, comes early into bear- 
ing, bears abundantly, and the blossoms resist frosts which 
destroy other varieties. One of the finest of all the new 
pears originated by Mr. Knight, and thus proved at the 
garden of the London Hort Soc. to the latest date. 

89. EYE WOOD.. Thompson, [E.] 

New, and, according to Mr. Thompson, one of the three 
most valuable of all originated by Mr. Knight. Of medi- 
um size ; oblate form ; skin russetted ; beurree, excellent. 
Ripe in October. The tree vigorous, hardy, very produG« 
tive. It has proved good in years when others failed. 
9a. FIGUE DE NAPLES. Thompson, 

Large, oblong, of a brown color, but red next the sun ; 
beurree and excellent. The tree is vigorous. Nov. [Oct.?] 

91. FONDANTE DES CHARNEUSE. [J.] 

A new, medium-sized fruit, melting and excellent. This 
fruit ripens at Paris in September. 

92. FONDANTE VAN MONS. Thompson. 
Middle-sized, roundish; of a pale yellow color ; juicy and 

excellent. November. [October ?} 
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95. •FREDERIC DE WURTEMBERG. 

WuRTEMBjBRG. Capiaumoitt oJ Bogton, fonHetiy, hU emm^ 
oudif. * 

A large and splendid fruit, of great excellence, raised 

bjr Dt. Van Mons, and so named by him in honor of, and 

at the particular request of Frederic, king of Warleniberg% , 

The tree grows vigorous and upright ; the young vfood 

is strong) of a yellow color ; the leaves large and expanded , 

the fruit large, flattened at the base^ pyramidally formed^ 

tapering to the stalk, which is placed on its summit ; color 

fiiie yellow, covered with beautiful crimson next the sun, 

melting, and of delicious flavor. The tree bears early, 

and very abundantly. This fruit was sent by Mr. Knight 

to the Hon. John Lowell, by mistake, under the name oft 

the Capiaumont, I have received the true Wurtemberg 

from Dr. Van Mons ; also the true Capiaumont, both from 

htm and from sererai other sources \ both have been well 

proved. ♦ 

96. *FULTON. [A.] 

The tree is a great and constant bearer. A fine native 
pear, roundish turbinate \ of medium si^e ; the skin dark 
yellow, russeted ; melting, juicy, sugary, and of delicious 
^avor. It ripens the middle of September, and lai^ts a ' 
month. To have this fruit in perfection, it should be 
gathered a little before its maturity, and ripened in the 
shade. Raised from seed by Mrs. Fulton, of Topsham, 
Maine. It is highly deserving of cultivation. 

97- •GENDESHEIM. 

VzRLAiNE. Verlaink D'Eric) according to Tk<nn]p»on. 
A new Flemish fruit; large; obtusely pyramidal, three 
inches long, two and a half broad ; the eye small ; stalk 
short, obliquely inserted ; skih greenish yellow, partially 
russetted, and faintly striped with red next the sun ; flesh 
melting ;' juice abundant ; of a rich, sugary^ aromatic flavor. 
It ripens in October. The tree is hardy and bears well. 

98. STEVENS'S GENESEE. 

A new American fruit ; large, of obovate form ; pale 
green, changing to yellow at maturity ; beutree and excel- 
lent ; in flavor resembling the White Doyenne. October. 

99. •GOLDEN BEURRE OF BILBOA. 

I have adopted this name for a superior fruity wtrich was 

13 
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exhibited at the ^Massachusetts' Horticultural Society, in 
October, 1831, by Mr. Hooper, ofMarblehead, the produce 
of a tree imported from Bilboa, in Spain. A new Spanish 
fruit, of medium size, Very oblong, rounded at the crown, 
contracted towards the summit ; of a fine bright golden 
hue, interspersed with patches of golden russet ; perfectly 
melting, juicy, rich, and of the finest flavor. . A beautiful 
fruit, a great bearer, and highly deserving extensive culti- 
vation. 

ai8. BEURRfe BOUCaUIA. 

New ; received of Dr. Van Mons ; originated by him. 
The tree grows vigorous, tall, and handsome ; leaves dark 
shining green; fruit large, oval or qvate; yellow; pale 
red next the sun ; stalk stout, oblique ; flesh yellowish, 
beurree, excellent; high flavored, perfumfid. October. 

100. GORE'S HEATHCOT. 

Originated by Mr. Heathcot, on the farm of the late 
Goveruer Gore, in Waltham. Size medium to small ; straw 
colored, pale red next -the sun ; form obovate ; flesh 
beurree, juicy ; flavor good. Ripe in Sept The young 
wood is red and thorny, the tree vigorous and produc- 
tive. • . 

101. •HACON'S INCOMPARABLE. Lindiey. [E.] 
The fruit is middle-sized, turbinate, irregular; slightly 

angular near the crown ; the stalk stout ; skin rugose, pale 
yellow mixed with green, partially covered with orange 
russet ; the flesh yellowish white, slightly gritty, but Very 
buttery and melting ; juice abundant, very saccharine, ex- 
tremely rich, and possessing a high musky and perfumed 
flavor. A very valuable and excellent pear, raised by Mr. 
James Gent Hacon, of Downham market, in Norfolk. The 
tree sprang from seed in 1814. It bears abundantly, and 
may justly be considered one of the best pears ever raised 
in England. The branches grow pendent; and, as above 
described by Lindley, by Rivers, and others in Engl and J 
so also has it been proved, by Mr. Manning and others 
here, to be perfectly/delicious, and one of the most pro- 
ductive pears known. November and December. " 

lOa. /HARVARD [A] 

L'Epekone, /t;rmcr name. 

This fine native pear originated m Cambridge, Mass. 
The tree is of vigorous, upright, and handsome growth^ 
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aud thorny ; the fruit above medium size, oblong, swollen 
at the crown ; contracted towards the stalk, which is in« 
serted in a cavity ; of a russety yellow color, tinged next 
the sun with russety red ; the. flesh white, juicy, melting ; 
flavor like the combined flavors of the Seckel and Jarg(^ 
nelle. The tree comes slowly into bearing, but afterwards 
bears abundantly. It is ripe by the middle of September. 
Highly prized in the Boston markets. 

las. HAZEL Hort. Trans. Vol. vii. p. 310. Lind^ 

hy. [E.] 
A small fruit, of a yellowish color, and speckled ; of an 
oval, turbinate form ; the flesh white, juicy, and sugary. 
Season, end Qf October to end of November. A Scotch 
fruit, aAd s^u#to be extensively cultivated in Scotland for 
its good quality and abundant produce^ 

104. HENRI QUATRE. Lindley, Thomp, VanMms. 
Henry Fourth. Ibid. 

A new Flemish pear, raised by M. Witzhumb. The 
tree is a good bearer. Middle-sized, pyramidal, oblique 
at the crown ; pale yellow mixed with green, but orange 
brown next the sun ; flesh pale yellow, a little gritty, but 
very tender and melting ; juice abundant, highly saccha- 
rine, with a slight musky perfume. A very excellent pear. 
It ripens early in September, and will keep a few 
weeks. 

105. HENRI VAN MONS. Dr. Van Mons. 

New England Farmer, Vol. x. No. 7. Inserted by the 
Hon. H. A. S. Dearborn, from the Revue des Revues; 
written for that periodical, by Dr. Van Mons. 

The fruit is very large; contracted in proportion to its 
length, and swollen about one third of its height ; but the 
largest fruit often assumes a cylindrical form. The skin 
is smooth ; of a greenish yellow, but brilliant red next the 
sun ; the flesh is tender, buttery, sweet, slightly mingled 
with acid, which renders it very agreeable. It is an ex« 
cellent autumn fruit, and its true pear flavor should make 
it in great demand. Named in honor of M. Henri Van 
Mons, of Brussels. 

lOe, JALOUSIE DE FONTENAV VENDUE. [J.] 
New, of medium size, of superior excellence, melting, 
and very fine, perfumed ; ripening at Paris in September. 
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M9. MELON DE KNOPPS. Jamin. [5*] 

New; large; beurree, of excellent quality'; ripening at 
Paris in November. Thus proved by Jamin ; received of 
him. 

log- KING EDWARD'S. 

A new frnit of remarkable beanty ; large, very oblongs 
pjrramidal; the Btalk short; bright fining red next t^B 
sun ; yellowish in the shade ; flesh beurree^ jo>^J» sn<i 
good ; ripening late in September. The tree is vigorous 
and productive. A fruit received from the London Hort. 
Soc., and thus fufly proved. 

109. LODGE. Col Carr. [A.] 

A new seedling, raised in the neighborhood of Philadel- 
phia. A tolerably large pear, of a brown c^or ; meltings 
juicy, and of delicious flavor ; thought by some to be 6^ 
perior to the Seckel. It ripens eaHy, but keeps well ; and 
is thought to be highly deserving of general cultivation. 

no. •LOUISE BONNE DE JERSEY. [F.] 

D'AbandoUk, William IV., Louisx Bovne d'Atravchxs. 
A fruit of surpassing excellence, very large, oblongs 
pyramidal, swollen ; brownish green in the shade, changing 
to yellow at maturity ; ruddy, or sometimes of a beauti- 
ful red "" next the sun ; flesh very melting and fine ; juice 
very abundant, sugary, and high-flavored. This very su- 
perior fruit originated at Avranches, or at Cherbourg, in 
France, where it ripens in October. M. Lusette stated to 
me that the tree was even more productive than the Marie 
Louise. In England, also, this fruit proves very extraor- 
dinary. It is stated by Mr. Thompson, that '* this pear 
and the Bosc even more than rival the Marie Louise." 
Near Boston the tree also bears constantly and wonderful- 
ly, either on the pear or quince, and is recommended for 
extensive cultivation. Its season is October.' 

111, MADOTTE. [J.] [MargaL] 

Large and beautiful, of a flne yellow color; even supe- 
rior in quality to the Duchesse d'Angouleme, as Mons. 
Margat inform^ me ; equally as long, but not quite so broad, 
and of a more beautiful form ; ripening in November. 

112. *MARIE LOUISE. 

Marie Chretiennx. Forme de Marie Louise. Prihcxbsx 
DE Parma, according to Uufmpson. 
A new and most superior variety, originated by the Ablie 
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Daquesne. The tree bears abundantly; the frnit is ob- 
long, tapering towards both ends. The size varies from 
mediuni to large ; stalk an inch long ; skin nearly smooth, 
yellowish green, interspersed with patches of cinnamon- 
colored russet; the flesh white, exceeding juicy, melting, 
buttery, and rich. It f ipens early in October, and keeps 
tfll November. One of the moet profitable and productive 
of all pears;, the trees, as proved both in England and 
America, bear wonderfiil crops. All which has been 
abundantly verified with us, and alsd by Mr. Manning and 
Col. Wilder, and equally whether as standards or dwarfs. 

118. MARIE LOUISE DELOOURT. [J.] 

Melting, perfumed, and excellent A new fruit, of m»* 
dinm size, r^>ening at Paris in November. 

£«0. POIRE DBS TROIS JOURS. Jamm, [6*] 
New and large ; beurree ; of first-rate excellence, ripen- 
ing at Paris in November, according to M. Jamin. 

flStl. POMME POIRE. Tlwmpson. 

Of medium size ; oblate form ; of a brownish color ; 
flesh beurree ; flavor of the first quality. It ripens in Oc- 
tober, and the tree is a great bearer. 

«2a. RONDELET. Thompson. 

Fruit of medium size ; of oblate form ; color pale, ob- 
scured with brown russet; flesh beurree, excellent. It 
ripens in October. Thus proved by Mr. Thompson. 

115. •NAPOLEON. Pom, Mag. Van Mons. 

MfPAiLLs. Hort. Soc. Cat. 

Sauvageon Liart cf somey according to Van Mons, 
Charles d'Autriche, and Sucre Dore. Thompson. 
This new and excellent variety was raised by M. Liart. 
Mr. Braddick has stated that he found the Napoleon in 
every good collection on the continent; also the Marie 
Louise. This variety was sent, in 1823, by Mr. Knight, to 
the Hon. John Lowell. The fruit is large, in form of the 
Colmar, contracted in the middle; stalk half an inch 
loBgi slightly depressed ; the skin smooth, bright green, 
but at maturity pale green; flesh very melting, with a 
most unusual abundance of rich, agreeable juice. It ripens 
with us in September. This variety is a great bearer, 
and succeeds equally upon the pear or quince stock. 

116, NAUMKEAG. Mr. Manning. [A.] 

This pear' was lately originated in Salem, by George 
Johonnot, Esq., and derives its title from the ancient In- 

13» 
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dMQ nime of Salem. The frait is nearly rouiidt mr 

roundish oblong ; the stalk long ; of a yellowiah ruaset 
color. A valuable pear, and a great bearer. Autumn. 

IIT. ♦PARADISE D'AUTOMNE. 

New and fine ; indirectly reoeired from France ; name 
dubious. Large, very oblong, contracted towards the 
middle, ronnded at the crown, calabash-formed ; covered 
with fine golden russet; melting, of a sweet, delicious, 
and aromatic flavor. The tree grows strong and upright, 
afterwards pendulous, producing great crops, and is thus 
nearly allied to the Bosc It ripens midway between the 
Williams's Bon Chretien and-Louise Bonne de Jersey. 

118. PARMENTIER. Thompson. 

Middle-sized, obovate ; striped with bright red ; beun€e 
and excellent. October. [September ?] ^ 

lao. POIRE DE DUVERNY. [J.l 

Large and excellent; a new and half melting fruit; 
ripening at Paris in October. 

lai. POIRE D* ANANAS. Loudon. 

A fruit of medium size, very handsome, melting, with a 
fine pine-apple ^avor, (hence its name,) ripening in No- 
vember, and considered in Belgium as one of the very 
best kinds. 

1Q.2. POIRE DE MONS. [J.] 

A new firuit, of excellent quality, of medium size, and 
ripening at Paris in November. 

laa. POIRE DE LOUVAINE. LindUy. 

The fruit is middle-sized, pyramidal, uneven on its sur- 
face; of a dull green color, mixed with yellow and spots 
of russet; the flesh very tender, slightly gritty, and full of 
a rich, very sacchdrine, musky juice. A very excellent 
pear, and hardy tree; it highly deserves cultivation. Ripe 
the beginning of October, and fine to the end. 

ia4. POIRE NEILL. Lindley. 

This fruit is sometimes nearly fi>ur inches long, and 
three and a half inches in diameter ; pyramidally turbinate, 
tapering to the stalk ; sometimes obliquely formed ; the 
stalk is short and obliquely inserted; the skin pale yellow, 
intermixed with green, and mottled with thin gray russet;* 
flesh white, a little gritty, but very sofl and mellow, abound* 
Ing with a saccharine and slightly musky juice. A very 
fine and handsome new pear from Flandaxs, so named in 
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lioiiot of Mr. NeiB. Ripe in September^ and liM daring 

October. The tree is a great bearer. 

1«6. ♦PRINCESSE lyORANGE. Pom, Mag. 

PiuircBssx CoN^vxTTi.. TkompMon. 

The fruit is ronn^ksb tarbinate, the size of the White 
Dojenne, (St. Michael ;) the skin bright reddish orange 
russet; flesh yellowish white, sugary, and rich; in some 
seasons, perfectly ntelting, but occasionally a little gritty. 
From its great beauty, as well as the good quality of the 
fruity this variety is highly recommended to notice, as a 
valuable autumn pear, ripening in October: Raised by 
the Comte de Coloroa in 180^2. Fine with Mr. Man- 
ning. 

l^T. PRINCE'S ST. GERMAIN. [A.] 

Raised by William Prince, Esq., proprietor of the Lin. 
Botanical Garden, Flushing, from the St. Michael and St. 
Germain. The fruit is rather large, oblonff, regular in 
form; yellow, ^covered with thin russet; melting, and of 
excellent flavor. It ripens in autumn, and will keep till 
winter. The tree 4s said to bear well. 

1^8. REINE DES POIRES. Thompson, 

Large, obtusely pyramidal ; color yellowish green, but 
red next the sun ; flesh breaking and good. September 
a)id October. The tree is a great bearer. It does not, 
however, merit its name. 

129. QUEEN OF THE LOW COUNTRIES. 

Reiitx DES Pats Bas of Van Mons. 

A new variety, received from Van Mons, and described 
by him as ^* beautiful, and beyond dispute the most perfect 
of all pears." The tree grows branching, pendulous. The 
fruit is very large, swollen at the crown, obtusely pyram- 
idal ; the stalk of medium length; the eye small, in a 
deep cavity; color fine dark red next the sun, yellowish 
green, with patehes of russet, in the shade ; flesh white, 
very melting, excellent Early in October. 

180- *SAINT GHISLAIN. 

This variety was raised in Belgium by M. Dorlain. A 
very superior fruit, of medium size ; pyramidal or turbinate 
in form ; the stalk on its summit, and fleshy ; pale green 
changing to pale yellow ; flesh juicy, beurr^e, rich, saccha- 
rine, peculiar, and very delicious. Ripe from the middle 
of September to end of October. The tree bears very 
abundantly. Introduced by S. G. Perkins, Esq. 
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1«1. SAINT MICHEL ARCHANGFB. Ban Jard. [J.] 
Very large, and in form of a decanter ; yellow at mn- 
tttrity; flesh yellowisb white ;^ fine, mdtnig, sagary, re- 
lieved by an acid, and excellent. Ripe the beginnkiff of 
October at Paris. Such also is the acoooiH wh^h M. v il- 
morin has given me of this fruit. 

18a. •SECKEL. [A.] 

A most delicious pear, of a size varying from small to 
medium ; of an obovate form ; the color varying from yel- 
lowish to brownish russet, but generally red next the sun ; 
of a melting, spicy, and most extraordinary rich and de- 
licious flavor. In this respect, it is, by some, supposed 
to exceed any other native fruit. It ripens the middle of 
September, and lasts till the middle of October. The tree 
is of moderate growth and extraordinarily productive ; the 
fruit grows in clusters, and is recommended as indispen- 
sable in every good collection. Dr. Hosack has stated 
that this variety was first introduced to notice near PHila- 
delphia about 1770. It was found either on the grounds 
of Mr. Seckel or Mr. Weiss. 

133. SERRURIER D'AUTOMNE. Annales d' BTor^ 
ticulture. New England Farmer^ Vol. ix. No. 22, in- 
serted by the Hon. H. A. S. Dearborn. 
*^ M. Van Mons says the tree is tall and majestic ; the 
leaver small, elongated, and appositely formed." The fruit 
is very large*, oblong, obtuse at both ends ; the skin of a 
delicate green; it becomes yellow at maturity; the flesh 
is white, tender, melting, full of a very abundant, sugary 
juice. The epoch of its maturity is towards the end of 
October, and it may be preserved three weeks. Produced 
by M. Van Mons. 

135. STRIPED BON CHRETIEN. N, Duh ^ 
Bon Chretikv ,Panach£. Ih. PI. 115. 
Introduced by M. Vanieville, iirom Metz^ in 1810. The 
tree comes early into bearing ; the young wood is striped ; 
the fruit is , very large, and formed like the winter Bon 
Chretien, irregularly striped with yelloW on a green found- 
ation ; the flesh almost melting, sweet, and very agreeable 
in its raw state. ' This interesting species merits to be 
extensively multiplied. 

2i*3. SUFFOLK THORN. Thompson. [E.] 

New, resembling GansePs Bergamot in flavor, from 
which it was rais^ by Andrew Arcedeckne, Esq. ; of 
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mediani size; bnmniah cdor, lad romdiah fcrm; of 
excellent flaT<Mr ; ripe in October. The tree bears well. 

IBS. •SUMMER FRANCHREAL. Pmn. Mag. p, IWk 

Grob Migxt D'Eri. lb. Francrxal d'^t^. Did*9 Fam, 



FovDAHTs. Knoap*9 Pom. Frahcb Xaviixl. A. 

Prkble's Bsurbs ? MiLAH Blahc, (/ JFVaitM. 
Rather large^ turbinate, pale yellowish green ; the stalk 
short and thick ; the flesh white, firm, juicy, buttery, melt> 
ing, rich, and excellent. The tree is a great bearer. The 
fi'uit ripens in August. The tree grows compact; the 
young wood is downy ; the leaves also are downy beneath. 
A fine, productive variety. 

187. "SURPASSE MARIE. [E.] 

PiTT'i Prolific Maris. 
For the account of this new firuit I am indebted to Mr. 
Lee, of Hammersmith. The Surpasse Marie Louise was 
raised from the seed of Marie Louise* by Mr. Pitt. It is 
large, and very oblong, somewhat in form of the Bosc, or 
Calabash-formed, and covered with brown yellow russet; 
melting, and of fine flavor. Yet in fine Quality it does not 
surpass the Marie Louise, but is a prodigious bearer, even 
more so than that variety. In England the Marie Louise 
bears prodigious crops, as with us, but is sometimes liable 
in that climate to be cut off by late spring frosts; but 
never so with us. It ripens in October here. 

188. SUPERFONDANTE. Thompson. 

Of m^ium size ; form obovate; of a pale yellow color ; 
very beurree, of excellent flavor, resembling the White 
Doyenne. It ripens in September. 

189.'' •THOMPSON'S. Thompson. Rivers. 

A new Flemish fruit, and so named by the London 
Horticultural Society, for Mr. Robert Thompson. Of 
medium size, obovate form; pale yellow; remarkably 
juicy, with a high flavor, exceedingly rich, resembling the 
Passe Colmar, but ripening in November. 

aa4. TOUGARO. Bon Jardinier. 

Large and beautiful ; oval ; of a deep yellow -color, 
washed and striped with saflron red ; flesh white, very fine, 
very melting; juice abundant; sugary, hi^h flavored, 
excellent, but not perfumed. Ripe in September. New ; 
introduced firom Belgium to the environs of Rouen by 
M. Tougard. 
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141. TRIOMPHE DE LOUVAINE. [J.] 

A aew and ver j superior fmit, of mediant size, melting 
and fijie, and ripening at Paris in October. 

14£. •URBANISTE. 

BsumKis Du Roi of 9(y»M. y 

A new and most superior Tariety, raised by the Comte de 
Coloma, of Malines. The fruit is rather large and oblong; 
pyramidally ovate; very regular; the eye slightly de- 
pressed ; the stalk an mch long, moderately and obliquely 
sunk; color pale green, inclining to yellow, small gray 
patches of russet dispersed over its surface; the flesh 
white, but reddish yellow next the core, which is large 
and a little gritty; it is quite melting, juicy, and very 
sweet, with a little perfume. This variety was sent by 
Mr. Knight to the Hon. John Lowell in 1823, and has 
been by him liberally disseminated. It proves, with us, 
one of the very finest and most valuable of autumn pears. 
It ripens the middle of September, and keeps till December. 
A tree imported from France, in 1822, by John Prince, 
Esq., of Roxbury, under the name of BeurrS du Roi, and 
on a quince stock, has proved a most excellent bearer^ 
and a very first-rate fruit. The tree, the leaf, and the 
fruit, are evidence that it is no other than the Urhaniste ; 
its legitimate title having been suppressed in France-, and 
a new one usurped in honor of Charles X. 

144. •WASHINGTON. [A.] 

A medium-sized native pear, of an oblong form, much 
compressed towards the stalk ; very melting, and of deli- 
cious flavor. Thus it is described by Mrs. Griffith, of 
'.'- Charlieshope, New Jersey, who has sent this variety to 

^ Mr. Parsons. Autumn. The fruit produced by Mr. 
Lowell and Mr. Manning, is fine. 

146. WHITEFIELD. Thompson. 

, Middle-sized, oblong; of a brown or yellow color; 

beurree and excellent. The tree is a greats bearer. Oc- 
tober and November. 

147. •WILLIAMS EARLY. [A.I 

This new variety originated on the farm of Aaron Davis 
Williams, Esq., in Roxbury, Mass., and is stated to be a 
good bearer. It is rather below the medium size ; turbi- 
nate ; the color yellow, with a deep blush next the sun ; it 
is melting, juicy, and exceedingly fine-flavored. The tree 
is a good bearer. September. ^ 
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148. •WILLIAMS BON CHBirTIEN. [6.] 

Bartlstt. 

The fruit is large, irregular, pyramidal, or truncated ; 
the eye on the summit ; the stalk gross and fleshy ; skin at 
maturity yellowish, mixed with russet brown, tinged with 
red next the sun ; flesh whitish, tender, delicate ; juice 
sweet, abundant, and agreeably perfumed. It ripens early 
in September, and keeps till October. The tree grows 
upright, wood yellow, and the leaf and tree are beautiful. 
One of the most beautiful, productive, and profitable of 
its season, and extensively cultivated near London, for 
the market. Its original being for a time lost, it received 
its latter name from that of the gentleman who has so 
liberally and extensively disseminated the fruit, Enoch 
Bartlett, Esq., of Dorchester, late vice-president of the 
Horticultural Society of Massachusetts. 

The Williams Bon Chretien originated in Berkshire, 
England, in the garden of a Mr. Wheeler, in 1796, and 
was subsequently, extensively propagated by Mr. Williams, 
near London ; hence its name. It seems capable of sus- 
taining its good character in a diversity of climates; it 
flourishes at Malta, and produces equally well on the pear 
and on the quince. 

lOT, YUTTE. 

A variety received of the London Hort. Soc, and since 
proved. Large,' oblong, pyramidal, and handsome ; yel- 
lowish in the shade, and russetted ; ruddy next the sun ; 
the flesh tender, juicy, perfumed, and excellent. Ripe in 
September. The tree bears abundantly. 



SCCTION III. 



WINTER FRUIT. 



200. ANGORA. Margat, 

FoiRx D'AiiGqiu.. Belle Akoeyiite, of some. 

New, of enormous size ; at Paris some have been raised 

weighing from two to three pounds ; but others, it is stated, 

have weighed near five pounds. Fine red next the sun ; 

ydlow in the 8ha4e. Not a beurrot but fine for cooking. 
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It keeps till May. First sent from Angoray near ConsUa* 
tinople, to France, in 1836, to M. Leon Le Clerc, by M. de 
Richelieu, the French ambassador to Turkey. ^ 

150. ^BEURRi: D'AREMBERG. Pom, Mag. 

Thompson. Loudon. Knight. AnncUes dHort. 
Poi&s d'Abembero, ^ 
Due d'Aremberq, > aecardin^^ the Pom. Mag. 

COLXAR DbSCHAMPS, ) 

BsuRRi DE8 Orphblhtes of Detchompa. 

The English writers, e^ecially, speak of this new Flem- 
ish pear as the very best of all known, — " the prince of 
ptars.** — One of the greatest bearers, coming early into 
bearing, and keeping well. It has been confounded with 
the Gloux Morceau, another fine pear, but larger. Mr. 
Knight sent the variety, in 1822, to the Hon. John Lowell, 
and it has been by him liberally disseminated. It was 
raised by the Abbe Deschamps, in the garden of the Hoa* 
pice des Orphelines at Enghein. Deschamps at first called 
it Beurre des Orphelines, and M. Van Mons soon after 
named it Beurre iVHardenpont, and finally, Beurri 
d Aremberg. The Pomological Magazine thus describes 
the tree and its fruit: Wood deep yellowish brown, 
sprinkled with gray spots; leaves middle-sized, ovate ob- 
long, of a rich dark green color. The fruit is lar^e, tur«- 
biaate; the skin of a delicate pale green, dotted with 
russet, which becomes a deeper yellow at maturity ; the 
flesh wjiitish, fine, very juicy, perfectly melting, without 
any grittiness, and of a very extraordinarily rich, sweet, 
bigh-flavored quality. It will keep till March, and is truly 
characterized, in the Horticultural Transactions, as de- 
serving to be placed at the head of all pears in cultivation. 
It is a great bearer, either on a quince, or as a standard. 

Thus also proves the Beurre d* Aremberg with us near 
Boston. Col. Wilder speaks of it " as decidedly one of 
the very best winter pears known ; bearing enormous crops, 
either as a standard or dwarf, and has not disappointed 
expectation as to quantity or quality during the last five 
years. It keeps till January. 

152. •BEURR:fe DIEL. Pm. Mag. 

DoROTHi^E RoYALE of Van Mons, according to Lindley. 
Beurr£ d'Yelle. Lind. Poire de Melon. lb. 
Beurre RotjIle*. Pom. Mag. Diel's Buttbabirhx. 
Gros Dillen, Colmar Souverain. 
Stltanche Verte d'Hiver of Mr. Krdsht. 
This noble pear was raised by Van Mons, and so named 
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in honor of Dr. Augustas Frederick Adrian DieL Its 
great merit, independent of its excellence, is its fertility. 
It is of the first rank among dessert pears. The tree is of 
rigorous growth. The fruit, when in perfection, is four 
inches long, and three inches broad ; it is much swollen a 
iittle above the middle, going off to the eye either abruptly 
or gradually, and tapering straight to the stalk, without any 
contraction of the figure, which is much like the Bon Chre- 
tien, but without the protuberances. The skin at maturity 
is bright orange, with little trace of russet ; its dots sor-^ 
rounded with red ; the eye in a deep cavity, surrounded by 
knobs ; the stalk strong, one and a half inches long, in a 
deep, narrow cavity ; the fiesh clear white, a little gritty 
towards the core, but perfectly tender, melting, juicy, with 
a delicious, rich, saccharino, aromatic flafor, without any 
perceptible acid ; the core small, the seeds usually abortive. 
The Sifhancke Vertty first sent by Mr. Knight to the 
late Mr. Lowell, proved to be the Diel, With us the tree 
bears abundantly, and in many situations this fruit is ex- 
ceedingly fine, and without fault. I regret to add, how- 
ever, that, with Col. Wilder, and some others near Boston, 
this most noblp winter fruit is liable to crack badly. 

153. BEURRE PORTUNfe. Bon Jard, 

Large, roundish, gray ; flesh beurree, melting. It keeps 
till July. This new fruit was produced by M. Parmen- 
tier, of Enghein, in 1828. Its character has probably been 
too highly extolled, and is yet doubtful, and has not justi- 
fied expectation, as M. Poiteau has informed us. 

154. BEURRi: GRIS D'HIVER NOUVEAU. [J.] 
Very excellent ; a new and valuable fruit, of medium 

size, melting and perfumed. It keeps till the end of winter, 
or till spring. 

156. BEURR6 DB NOIRCHAIN. [J.J 

A new and very superior fruit, very meltmg and per- 
fumed ; of medium size. This valuable fruit keeps till 
spring. This fruit and the following are designate^ as 
very extraordinary. 

157. BEURR6 PICQUERY. [J.] [D;] 

New and very superior; of- medium size; very melting 
and pef fumed. This fruit keeps till into winter, and is 
stated to be the best of all pears known^ and of unrivalli^d 
excellence. / 

14 
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158. •BEDRR£ RANGE. Lmd. Hart. Trans. 

HAROBirroirT j>v PawTKiirs. BsuRiii Epihb. 
This new Tariety was raised at Mons, by the late Coun- 
sellor Hardenpont It itf described by Dr. Vaa Mons as 
being the best of the late pears, keeping till May. Mr. 
Knight, in 1823, sent this variety to the Hon. John Lowell. 
The tree is vigorous, and a good bearer after a few years ; 
the growth is straggling, the shoots sometimes growing 
pendulous. The fruit is middle-sized, oblong, tapering to 
ti e stalky which is long and slender ; the skin deep green ; 
fljsh green, melting, having a delicious, rich flavor, with 
very little acid ; it shrivels in ripening. 

159. BEHRR^ WITZHUMB. Van Mans. iVmc- 
vtau Cours Complet tP Agriculture^ Vol. xii. p. 126. 

The fruit is oval, knobby, three and a half inches in di- 
ameter; skin rouvh, green, brownish red or dark brown 
next the sun ; flesh white, semi-transparent, melting, per- 
fumed. It ripens in December. This beautiful and excel- 
lent pear is figured PI. 105 of the Annaks generales des 
Sciences. — Bosc. 

160. BEZ Y VAET. Dr. Van Mons. . New Engkmd 
Farmer^ Vol. 7^ No. 7. Extracted from an article, 
written by Dr. Van Mons, in the Revue des Revues ; 

inserted by the Hon. H. A. S. Dearborn^ 
BxzY &E Saint Vaest, according to Dr. Van Mons. 
•* The Bezy Vaet, according to tradition, and frorh the 
name which it bears, was probably obtained by the late 
Abbe Saint Vaest, or had been disseminated by him. The 
fruit belongs to the sub-species of Rousselets. Its siz& and 
form are those of the Colmar ; ground deep green, blotched 
with purple, and stained in spots of rusty red ; flesh both 
melting and buttery, slightly yellow. It abounds in su- 
gar, and exhales a perfume which cannot be compared 
to the aroma of any other fruit. The period of its ma- 
turity is December and January ; but it can be prolonged 
by gathering the fruit fifteen days earlier than usual. It is 
superfluous to add that it is worthy of being received by 
amateurs. This fruit here proves fine. 

62. BROOM PARK. Thompson. [E] 

New, originated by Mr. Knight; of medium size ; round- 
ish form ; flesh juicy and excellent, having the flavor of 
the melon and pine-apple combined. It keeps till Jan. 



lei. CARDINALE. N,Dmk.¥l&l. [F.] 

Poire d'Amiral ofM. Hemey, Admiral. 

A superb, oblonff pear, of a pyramidal form, with t well- 

fu rounded base ; yellow in the shade, but beautiful red next 

^\ the sun; flesh white, half-melting, coarse-gained, very 

]f' juicy, sweet, and agreeable. It keeps till March. It is 

^ eminently beautiful, and deserves to be better known. 

s' '73. *COLUMBIA. 

r^ New, large, and- very .beautiful ; roundish or.pyrami- 
iJ dally ovate ; bright yellow at maturity ; of excellent quality. 
ti The tree a constant and good bearer, as abundantly pr(M^ed 
4 by Col. Wilder and others near Boston, and by him reoMn- 

mended for extensive cultivatiim. It ripens in Decenfber 

jmd January. An American fruit 

16a. ^ •CLION. Vilmorin, [F.] or LE CUR^L 



a 



PoiRB MoHsixuR Lx CuuL liX CuRi, >^ Frtmdk eata- 
Belli de Bberi, Dumas, Fater Nottx, y Ugues. 
Vicar of Wivkfielo, ) erroneously of some English and 



BourgiAestre, 5 'Americans, 

A new fruit, which lately originated in France. It was 
fitst discovered by a curate in the woods of Clion, canton 
of ChatillonHBur-Indre, where the cnriginal tree was still - 
standing by last accounts. In size very large. I have seen 
them weighing over a pound ; but in central France speci- 
mens have been raised on eeqpaliers from eight to nine 
inches long. Form very oblong, pyramidal, tapering to 
the stalk, where it is* obtuse; color green, chanffing to 
yellow in winter, bright red next the sun ; beurree, very 
juicy, agreeable, and good. The largest beurree winter 
pear known ; one of the most beautiful ; a constant and 
very great bearer ; calculated for very extensive cultivation. 
The fruit keeps till January, but in some seasons till April. 
By mistake, Mr. Thompson has adopted an English and 
falsified name, calculated only to confound. Yilmorin is 
my authority ; and his the highest in France. 

Monsieur Yilmorin, by whom this new fruit was intro* 
duced to Paris, in 18^, from the place of its. origin di- 
rect, has published its history in the Annals of Horticul- 
ture of Paris, and he has stated that its proper name should 
be CUon, in honor of the curate of Clion, a name identified 
also with its origin and place; Poire Monsieur, or Le 
Care, beings neither of them proper names, but fugitivt 
titles only ; how HaUe to be misapplied, or falsified and^ 
tnau^rmed ! Fufe <« Ftcar," md ** WM^fiM," and 



am EmgUsk mmme. At Ptfk, at Titry, and at London, it 
ia coauDMHilj called Le Ckari^ and not bj any other name. 

168. CX>LMAR DEWEZ. Lmidim,from BuU. Univ. 
This pear, lately originated in the vicinity of Brussels, is 
said to contain a rare assemblage of extraordinary qualir 
ties. The flesh is white, tender, and exquisitely mating ; 
the juice abundant, mild, and of an elevated, agreeable per- 
fume, equal to the Hardenpont d'Hiver, imprc^rly called 
Beurre>i'Hiver. 

164. COLMAR VAN MONS. Ntmoeau Omrs Com- 
pUi dAgrieuUurt^ yol. xn. p. 133. 

Fruit pyramidal, yellow, with fawn-colored points ; of 
medium size ; the flesh half breaking, sugary, very agreea- 
ble. It^ripens in January, and will keep two years* accord- 
ing to Van Mona. I have ealen of this fruit Tl^ tree is 
eactremeiy productive. — Base 

165. DOWNTON. Thompson. [B.] 

New, and originated by Mr. Knight ; of medium size 
and pyramidal form ; brownish red next the sun, y^ow in 
the shade ; very juicy ; flavor somewhat rough, but goecb 
It keeps wdl, or till February, and the tree bears w^ 

ftS5. DOWLER'S SEEDUNQ. Thompson. [B.] 

New, large, oblong ; of a green color ; fles^ melting* ten- 
der ; flavor good ; ripening during winter. Tree productive. 

166. •EASTER BEURRfe. Pom. Mag. 
Bekoahotte ds la Pkvtxcote. 

Bb» Chaum oirrSLLK trks gbos of M. Suftis. 
* BsuBBi D*HivxK DC Bkuxxllss if the TasehmkudL 
DoTKims d'Hivsk. of some, according to the Pom. Mag. 
GAimiHOf according to Thompson. Seionsur d*Hiver. tk. 
DoTEiridE D*HivER. lb. Dotenn^ de Printemps. 3. Philips 

DE PACqUES. lb. 

This fine new fruit probably cnriginated in Flandera It 
is not to be confounded with the Easier BergamaUe^ a 
good bat inferior fruit '<Of all the very hte keeping 
pears, this is decidedly the best, [for Engiand.^ The fruit 
is large, roundish oblong, broadest towards the eye ; stalk 
short, thick, deeply inserted ; 'green, but yellow at nnturity, 
with specks of ruaset brown ; the flesh yellowtsh whitie^ 
perfectly buttery and melting, and extremcdy high-flavored, 
it is a most profuse bearer on a quince stock. It ripeos 
from November to May. With ua, near Boston, this van- 
ety bears most abundantly; ^e fruit fine as above di^ 
ifsribed,«-bat only in eertun seasons or soys; bntlregrat 
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to say, ^at widi Col. Wilder, and the late John Prince, 
Esq., and many others, the fruit has not generally matured, 
or has too often proved only of very indifferent quality. 
Col. Wilder has hopes that it may do better on the quince. 
88. EMERALD. Thompson. 

New; from Belgium ; of medium size ; form obovate ; 
pale green in the shade, brownish next the sun ; beurr^e, 
excellent, resembling and fully equalling in quality the 
Gloux Morceau, and ripening at the same time. Winter. 

16T. flemish BON CHRiTTIEN. LindUy. 

Bon Chrj^tien Turc. Tkomp. Bor Ohr£tien dk Nocvellk. 
Jb. Bon Chretien de Vernoi. lb. 
Very large ; its transverse diameter three inches and a 
lialf ; oblong, turbinate ; yellow at maturity, •but russeted 
next the sun ; flesh yellowish white, breaking, but mellow 
at maturity; juice saccharine, slightly musky, perfumed. 
A very fine new Flemish pear. It succeeds on the quinc& 
Nov caliber to January. But Mr. Thompson describes it 
otherwise, as obovate, crisp, good for cooking, large, a 
great bearer. 

2^6. FONDANTE DU BOIS. Thompson. 

Of medium size ; form obovate ; color greenish yellow ; 
flesh melting, juicy, of delicious flavor, resembling the 
Passe Colmar, but it keeps longer, or till February. Not 
a synonyme of La Belle de Flanders. 

168* GARNONS. Thompson. 

Large, of an oblong form ; of a greenish yellow color. 
Beurree and excellent. January. 

170. *GLOUT MORCEAU. Hort. Trans. Lindhy. 
Knight. 

Kron Printz Feiidinand, according to Thompson. 

Beurr^ Hardenpont. lb. Hard^vpoivt d'Hiver. lb. 

D'Arevbehg cf the French. 
Mr. Knight describes the Glout Morceau as <' a very 
large Belgic variety, of great excellence." Mr. Thompson 
adds to all this, that ** it is a good bearer, hangs long .on 
the tree, which is hardy, an excellent beurree pear." Large 
^ecimens measure four inches long, and three and a half 
in diaipeter; much like the D'Aremberg in form, but 
larger, more oval, not so turbinate ; the stalk an inch long, 
and rather deeply inserted ; the eye deep, in an uneven hol- 
low; the skin is pale, dull olive green, inclining to yellow; 
covered with^%ussety specks, ajod round the stalk russet/ 

14 ♦ 
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blotches ; flesh whitiUi, firm, rety joiey, but a litde gritfy^ 
at the eore. A beautiful and fine varietj. Ripe in Novem- 
ber» and will keep till March. It growa well on the quince. 

171. ICKJ^ORTH. Mr.Knigki. [£.] 

** Meltingy rich, roae-flayored." March and AjpriL This 
new pear was originated by Mr. Knight, and scions were 
sent by him in February, 1823, to Mr. Lowell and the 
Massachusetts Agricultural Society. 

ITS. JEAN DE WITT. 

A very productive, new firuit, melting and fine. It keeps 
till a late period in winter. At Mr. Wilmot's I fi>und this 
to be one of his main winter kinds. Mr. Thompson ob- 
served, that "the Jean de Witt is somewhat allied to 
the Glout Morceau, but inferior, in point of flavor, to thai 
excellent fruit ; yet it keeps longer, and is certainly deserv- 
ing of cultivation.'' 

ITS. JOSEPHINE. 

PoiKX d'Austrasii. Sabivs of the French, 

Jaminkttc of somey^aetun'ding to Van Mono* 
This new Flemish pear is of large size ; flesh melting, 
juice sugared, and flavor excellent. It ripens iu winter. 
The tree is beautiful. Mr. Thompson calls it a good 
bearer, and nearly first-rate.- It does well on the quince. 

1T4. LA FOURGROY. Van Jfotis. Nouveau Onirs 
Complei cP Agriculture, Vol. xii. p. 132. 

liJARTZILLB DE LA NaTURE. 

Ff uit ova], two and a half inches in its transverse diame- 
ter ; skin yellow, spotted ; stalk strong ; eye little sunk ; 
flesh yellowish white at maturity, melting, slightly acid, 
excellent. It ripens in January. Figured PI. 86 of the 
Annales generahs des Sciences, Raised by Van Mons. 

1T5- ♦LEWIS. [A.] 

This valuable pear originated on the farm of Mr. John 
Lewis, in Roxbnry, Mass. The size is medium ; form some- 
what globular ; the stalk long ; the skin dark green and 
coarse ; the flesh whitish, very melting, juicy, and excel- 
lent. It ripens by the middle of November, and may be 
kept till February and March. The tree, when loaded, 
droops like the willow. This new and excellent pear is a 
very great and constant bearer ; it is productive to a fault, 
and possesses the valuable property of hanging on the 
tree to a very late period ; and is highly deserving of cul- 
tivation. This froit sells very high in winte/ in the market. 
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196. L'OKEN lyHrVER. Ym Mans. Ninntm 
Ctmrs Complet iPAgricuUure, YoL zn. p. 193. 
Fmh o?al, a little lengthened ; its transf erae diameter 
five inches ; stalk sh<Nt ; eye sank in a carity ; akin of a 
dear yeUow, washed with fawn color; flesh white, melting, 
j^easaat) perfumed, excellent It rqpens in March. •— Bas€^ 

114. *MOC0AS. Thompson. [E.] 

New end very superior. Originated by Mr. Knight. 
The tree hears most abundant crops, as before observed of 
aU of his. Size medium to large ; form obovat^ ; brown- 
u^ next the sun, pale in the shade ; flesh beorree, juicy ; 
flavor resembling and almost e<pials Knight's Monarch— 
distinguished praise. December its season. 

a«7. MOLLETT'S GUERNSEY CHAUMON- 

TELLE. Thompson. [E.] 
New, originated by Charles Mollett, Esq., of Guernsey. 
Mid'fle sized, somewhat pyramidal ; stalk remarkably 
fleshy at its junction; the eye in a shallow depression ; the 
surface uneven ; yellow, obscured by iron russet, or russet 
stripes ; flesh yellowish, very melting, buttery, with a very 
rich chaumontelle flavor. It ripens in winter. It grows 
well on the quince, and bears abundantly. 

178. •MONARCH. ^ Knight. Thompson. [E.] 

New, originated by Mr. Knight, and so named by him 
in honor of William lY., also from the full conviction that 
for the climate of England it stiinds unrivalled. " The 
Monarch,^^ says Mr. Knight, in his letter to Mr. Lowell, 
** in my estimation and that of many others, is without a 
rival as a dessert fruit, of a high musk flavor. This^ and 
the AHhorpe Crussanne, will not be excelled by any other 
variety in your climate. Both grow rapidly and bear 
abundantly.'' By mistake, the kind first sent by Mr. 
Knight, hither to Mr. Lowell, and also to the London 
Hort. Soc, with wood red and thorny, proved wrong, as 
himself with deep regret has since confessed. Of this fact 
I was informed by Mr. Thompson, who has prQved and 
thus described the true kind : Oblong, tapering towards the 
stalk, where it is obtuse ; stem remarkably short and thick ; 
the eye open, in a shallow depression; color yellowish 
brown, tinged, with red next the sun; covered with nu- 
merous gray flecks ; flesh yellowish, melting, buttery, and 
rich ; slightly musky, which in dry seasons is lost in th^ 
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eaccbarine quality of the fruit. The tree grows vigorous^ 
\y, and bears abundantly. Its season January. Early in 
1841, 1 introduced the true Monarch for the first time. 

179. NE PLUS MEURIS. Thompson. 

A fruit of medium size ; roundish ; of a brown color, 
russeted; beurr^e and excellent. November to March. 
One of the best of late pears. The fruit is not handaome, 
bat very fine, and the tree is a yery first-rate bearer. 

180. NEWTOWN VIRGALIEU. M. [A.] 

The tree grows very crooked, bending by the wMght of 
its fruit. A large pear, of a yellow color, with a very short 
stalk. A middling fruit only for the table, but an excel- 
lent baking pear. A most extraordinary bearer, and recom- 
mended fot extensive cultivation. 

181. •PASSE COLMAR. 

FovDAHTS DJB Pahisxi., "i&f Van Monsy aeearduig to Pom 

^Fasse Colxak Epimxcse, 5 Mag. 

Beurre Golkar dit Pkecel. Hort. Soc. Cat. 

FoHDANTE DE MoNS. Thompson. D'Ananas. lb. 

CoLMAR HardehpOht. lb. Marottx SucRS Jauhe. 
A most superior new pear, raised by Counsellor Harden- 
pont, at Mons. This variety was sent by Mr. Knight to the 
Hon. John Lowell, in 1823, and has been by him liberally 
disseminl4^<l• The fruit is middle-si^ed, conical, flattened 
at the crown ; the stalk an inch long, moderately thick, 
^lightly sunk ; the skin at maturity yellowish, sprinkled 
with russet, stained with red next the sun ; the flesh yel- 
lowish, melting, beurree, juicy, very rich, and roost excel- 
lent. With us, near Boston, it is not only a most delicious 
variety, but also wonderfully productive, as fully proved. 
Ripening from Nov. to Jan. By pruning out half the fruit 
spurs. Col. Wilder has proved that the fruit will then grow 
large, becoming more delicious, nor will its quantity be 
materially diminished. 

ISa. PENGETHLEY. Knight. Thompson. [E.] 

New, originated by Mr. Knight. Of large size, and val- 
uable, as described by him; form obovate; color yellow, 
obscured by brown russet ; not perfectly beurree, but it 
keeps well, or till February. v 

183. PETRE. [A.] Philad. Hort. Trans. Col Carr. 
This native fruit is 'Marge, fair, melting, and of delicious 
flavor. It ripens in September, and keeps^till late in win- 
ter." '' The tree was planted by the elder John Bartram, 
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in 1735, and has been in iidi bearing seven^r jeare» and 
kas probably yielded four hundred bushels of fruity which 
has frequently soldjor $5 a bushel.'' 

184. POIRE DE BOULOGNE. [J.] 
New, large, and valuable ; flesh breaking ; a winter fruit 

aia. PRINCESS ROYAL, (GROOM'S.) (£.] 
New ; of medium size ; roundish form ; color greenish 

yellow ; brown next the sun ; beurree, of excellent quality ; 

valuable as keeping till March. Thus proved by Thompson. 

214. RAMILIE& 

Large; obovate; cdor yellow, obscured with russet; 

red next the sun, and beautifrd ; flesh ciisp ; fine for cook* 

ing. It keeps well in winter. The tree is extraordinarily 

productive. Thus proved by Mr. Thompson. 

228. ROSS. Thomqfsm. 

Size large; finrm obovate; color green, ehanging to 
yellow, obscured by russet ; flesh beurree7rich, and sugary, 
but rather gritty at the core. A new winter fruit. 

ISa. •ROnSELENCH. Than^san. [E.] 

Large, 6blong, swollen in the middle or truncated ; of a 
pale green color; beurree and excellent. January and 
February. The tree is very extraordinary for productive- 
ness. Raised by Mr. Knight, and sent hither by him to 
Mr. Lowell. Proved by Mr. Thompson as above, to the 
dateof 1640^L ' 

187. SAGERET. BanJard. [J.] 

The tree grows pyramidal, and is of a fine vigorous 
growth; the fruit of medium size, turbinate; green, 
punctured with brown ; flesh melting : flavor pleasant, 
sugary, little perfumed. It keeps tUl spring. M. Vil* 
morin pfonounces it very fine. There are two pears of 
this name ; this, being raised by Van Mons, is fine. That 
raised by M. Sageret, of France, is inferior. 

134. •SHOBDEN COURT. Thompson. [E.] 

New, very superior, and raised by Mr. Knight, "^f 
mediuiA size ; form obovate ; yellow, obscured by russet ; 
flesh beurree ; flavor rich, sugary, and excellent. It keeps 
well, or till February. The tree is very productive. 

188. SOUVERAIN lyHIVER. [J.] 

New and excellent ; of medium size ; a very superior 
igiielting winter fruit. Thus proved by Jamin. 
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190. •VAN MONS LEON LE CLERC. 

A splendid new fruit, raised by M. Leon le Glere, of 
Laval, and so named in honor of Dr. Van Mons. This 
fruit is not to be confounded with another fruit, raised by 
Dr. Van Mons himself, and called Leon Le Ckrc^ which 
is not at all to be compared to this. Mr. Langelier, of the 
Isle of Jersey, exhibited this fruit to the London Horticul- 
tural Society; and Mr. Thompson, and other first-rate 
judges, believe it to be the best pear in the world. It is 
thus described by him: "Form oblong, four inches in 
length, and nearly three inches in breadth; the eye is 
shallow, small, but open; the stalk rather more than an 
inch in length, moderately strong, and obliquely inserted ; 
the skin yellowish, every where profusely covered with 
brown, a little russeted near the stalk ; the flesh is yellow- 
ish white, buttery, and melting, with a very rich, sugary 
flavor. It proves a pear of first-rate excellence, combining 
the properties of large size, handsome appearance, and 
rich flavor." This fruit ripens from October to winter. 

190. VICOMPTE DE SPOELBERCH. Van Mons, 
Extract from an article written by Dr. Van Mons in the 

Revue des Revues ^ inierted by the Hon. H. A. S. Dear- 
born : The size varies according to the quantity produced. 
Its form is nearly spherical, swollen, and flattened near the 
eye, contracted towards the atalk. The skin is thick and 
rough, of a brownish red next the sun, with purple spots ; 
on the opposite side deep green. The flesh is buttery, 
saccharine, full of agreeable and sprightly juice, and very 
high-flavored. .This excellent pear is decidedly a winter 
fruit, and [Sometimes keq>s till spring. It was raised by 
Dr. Van Mons. 

191. WILHELMINA. [D.] BonJard, 

A new fruit of gretit excellence ; large, and melting ; 
ripening in September. Thus is this fruit described by 
MM. Jamin and Dalbret ; but the Bon Jardinier describes 
it as follows: In form of the Doyenne, punctured with 
gi^y in the shade, laved with red next the sun ; flesh yel- 
lowish white, beurree ; juice abundant, sugary, perfumed. 
February. March. 

192. •WINTER CRASSANNE. Mr. Thompson. [E.] 
A new pear, raised bv Mr. Knight, and sent by him, in 

1832, to the Hon. John Lowell and the Massachusetts 
Agricultural Society. Very large ; turbinate ; of a greenidi 
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yellow and brown color ; beurree and excellent. January. 
It is thought by Mr. Rivers, and some others, to be one 
of the hardiest and most productive pears known. In 1840, 
a tree of this kind was witnessed at the garden of the Lon- 
don Hwticultural Society, which bore prodigious crops. 

W3. *WINTER NELIS. Pom. Mag. 

La Bonne Malinoise. Mr. Knight. Pom. Mag. Hort. Trans. 
Nelis d'Hiter. Bonne de Malines. Hort. Trans. 
MiLANESs CuTiLiER, according to Thompson. 

A new variety, raised by A}, r^elis, of Malines. Sent by 
Mr. Knight, in 1823, to the Hon. John Lowell. Repre- 
sented as a most excellent winter pear. Rather above the 
middle size ; obovate ; obtuse at the stalk, which is thick, 
and over an inch long; the skin yellowish, sometimes, 
covered with russet brown ; the flesh yellowish, melting, 
buttery, juicy, very rich, and high-flavored. Equal to the 
Chaumontelle. A fine, productive winter fruit. 



CI4ASS in. 



The following new and celebrated varieties of pears are 
mostly in our country, and of very recent and foreign ori- 
gin; a small part only are American. The excellency 
and productiveness of a considerable proportion of them 
are undoubted, and some few are already well known ; all 
are eminently deserving of trial. 

ABBREVIATIONS. 

A. H. is Anmdes. d' Horticulture. H. T. is London Hortictdturat 
Transactions. Loud, is Mr. Loudon. Lind. is Lindley. Par. is 
Chevalier Parmentier. Poit. is Mons. PoUeau^ in Le Bon Jar- 
dinier. V. M. is Veen Mons. D. is Mons. DaJUftetj and J. is Mons. , 
Jamin; and the star which is prefixed to these initials denotes that 
the fruits thus described by them are excellent. The numeral 
figures annexed denote the proportion in which those fruits are 
recoiainiended for cultivation' by tnem ; and this is in proportion to 
their excellency and productiveness, and also to the season »f their 
maturity ; a greater proportion being recommended in the winter 
varieties, on account of their long Seeping, and the proportion of 
them being fewer in x^umber. 
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SUMUfER FRdlT. 

Drapiez d*Et£. Highly spoken of. 
Innomin^e. F. if. Very large ; good. Sept 



AUTUMN FRUIT. 



Ambrosia. Thofm* Medium size; roundish; beurree; 

delicious. Sept. 
Aston Town. Small ; beurree ; good bearer. Oct. 
Autumn Superb. Manning, Large; beurree; beautiful; 

not first-rate ; good. Aug. 
Beurre St. Quentik. A. H. Originated by Noisette ; 

medium size ; demi-beurree ; great bearer. 
Bon Chretien de Bruxelles. */>. 3. fJ, 5. Large ; 

half-melting; good. Sept. 
CoMTB DB MicHAux. Size medium ; beurree ; fine. Sept 
Cross Pear. Mdg, ofHort, ~New ; origin Newburyport ; 

medium size; roundis];i ; deep ydlow and red ; beurree; 

perfumed ; excellent ; productive. Oct. to Dec. 
Doyenn^ Panach£. H, T, Doyenne formed; striped 

with red ; beurree ; good. Aug. 
GhEiEEN Pear of Yair. ^Lind, Medium size ; pale green ; 

good. Aug. 
Grosse Anoleterre de Noisette. Pott. Originated 

by Noisette; good. Late. 
Grumkower Winterbirne. Lind, Medium size ; pale 

green. Nov. 

HABflPDEN's BeRGAMOT. 

FiiroAL's. Ellanrioch. 

LoNOUEYiLLE. ScoTcH Beroakot. QU. of Ltmd, Hort Soc, 
Of large size ; form roundish ; color green, somewhat ms- 
seted, with blotches of black; flesh white, beurree, 
sweet, and good, and in quality compared with the 
Williams Bon Chretien, but not like that, so handsome; 
the tree is hardy. Aug. and Sept. 
La Coloma. Bos€, Medium size ; beurree ; perfumed ; 
good. Nov. 

La Vanbtalle. Base, Med. size ; pyramidal ; deep red. 
Oct. 



Lawreb^ New, lad originalied near FIuahiiig« N. T. 
The tree thoray. Fruit over medium size ; greeo, ob* 
scured by patches of .brown ; form oblong, diminishing 
towards the stalk, where it is obtuse; flattened, some* 
what irregular, and concare at the crown ; flesh very 
beurree; juice abundant, sweet, of an aromatic and ex- 
cellent flavor. Ri{ie in^ov. 

Marie Louise Nova. New, and sent me by Dr. Van 
Mens ; by him originated, and here lately proved. The 
tree of rapid growth, 'upright, and handsome, the young 
wood very dark brownish red. Fruit pale lemon color 
at maturity, at times ruddy next the sun ; of medium 
size, tapering to the stalk, and in form of the Capiau- 
mont ; very beurree, and nearly or quite equal in excel- 
lence to the Marie Louise. The tree a prodigious 
bearer. Oct. 

pRiNCEssE Marie. Margat, New, very large ; beurree, 
excellent, according to M. Margat. Autumn. 

Passe CoLMAR D'Aremberg, \ Alt j ^ l a 

■D T7 ' i All new, and represented 

Bbllb db Vitky, / ^ ^ remwkibly fine. 

Doc DE Bordeaux \ ^j^j j ^^ J . 

Emperor D'AuTBicHB, I not ascertained. 

Louis Philippe L, j 



WINTER FRUIT. 



Belle de Thouars, or Pouie St. Marc. /. 4. Large ; 
• pyramidal ', breaking. End of winter. 
Beurr£ be Flanders. *J. 6. Large ; beurree ; excel- 
lent, according to M. Jamin. It keeps till winter. 

Chaptal. Tkom, Large ; brown ; obovate ; first-rate for 
cooking ; tree a good bearer. Winter. 

Colmar d'Aremberg. Rivers. New ; of high reputa- 
tion ; ripening in Nov. and Dec. in France. 

Duchesse de Mars. Large ; beurree ; good ; according 
to Parmentier, it keeps till March. 

Missile d'Hiver. *2>. 5. *•/". Large; beurree, valua- 
ble, according to M. Jamin. Ripe Nov.'and Dec. 

PoiRB Episcopal. Rivers. New and famous; juicy; 
high-flavored. /Raised in France by M. Bougere. It 
keeps well till June and July. 

15 
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The Mlowing new varieties are of uBqnestionmUe ex* 
cellenee ; scioiiB of which were received during the winter 
of 184G-1, from Mr. Emilien de Wael, secretary of the 
Horticultural Society of Antwerp, in Belgium ; all of which 
have been proved by him. These were sent to me, as the 
selectioas from his own private and immense collection, 
from all sources, of over 8000 varieties of fruits. 

D'Amande, Arbre Courbe, Beurr6 de Kent, Beurr6 
Tacon, Charlotte de Brouner, Dingier, Doyenne Caroline, 
Doyenne Soulange, Fausse Spreuw, Fondante de Cher- 
neuse, Fondante Grise, General Obdam, Grand Soleil, 
Hernandes, Immense Bis d'Et6, Jaminette d'Hiver, Las 
Canas, Leon le Clerc, Louise Morrel, Marquis de Bedmar, 
Meuris d'Hiver, Princesse d'Orange, Rousselette d'Es- 
per^w, Seigneur Tachet6. 

For more particular notices of some of these* and of 
other fruits, d&c, see the Sufplehxnt. 



CLOSING REMARKS. 

The foregoing descriptions of pears comprise generally* 
all the most remarkable new kinds yet known, or proved, 
either here, or at Paris, or London, or at theGarden of the 
London Horticultural Society, tp the latest date. Here, 
in our own climate, they must be also tried and proved, 
and their merits carefully compared, ere it will be possible 
to make our election, even of a very limited number, posi- 
tively of the very best 

In this place I repeat the remark, that those low trees 
only, which are pruned strictly in pyramidal form, can r^ 
tain their branches in full vigor to the ground, where they 
will receive an equal portion of rain and dew, of air and 
sunshine, thus becoming equally productive from summit 
to base. And in regard to those trees which bear most 
exuberantly, when it is desired to increase the size, and 
improve the beauty and delicious quality of the fruit, let 
half the fruit-spurs be cut out, and the work once well 
done, is done for years. / 
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CULTIVATION. 

The peiar tree is raued from seed or fitna ffvekers 
The seeds should be sown iXk the same manner as directed 
for apples ; and as they incline to grow with a tap root, 
some recommend th^t they should be transplanted into 
beds when bat two inches in height, to force them to 
throw out lateral roots: others defer this operation until 
they are a year old^ when they are taken up, depri? ed of 
their tap roots, and transplanted into beds, where they are 
suffered to remain a year or two; after which they are 
again tran^lanted to the nursery rows, and their manage- 
ment afterwards is not unlike that of apples. 

The pear tree, in the climate of New England, ia not so 
easily nurtived from the seed as the apple ; their long tap 
roots expose them to be thrown out of the earth by the 
frosts of winter. But afterwards they resist the most se- 
vere cold. 

Grafting abtd Inoculating. *— The most durable 
stocks for grafting and inoculating are the pear. ** Du- 
breuil," says Loudon, ** recommends the quince stock for 
clayey and light soils, and the free stock pear for chalky 
and sUiceoos soils." He further informs us that " grafted 
on the white thorn, (which, like the quince, renders them 
dwarfisb,) pears come very early into bearing, continue 
prolific, and in respect to soil, will thrive well on a strong 
clay ; which is unsuitable to those on quinces and wildings. 
But they are supposed to have an unfavorable influence on 
the fruit, in rendering it small and hard." By grafting or 
iaocidating on the quince, pear trees come much sooner 
into bearing, their productivenet9s is increased, the good 
quality of the fruit is not changed, but the size and lon- 
gevity of the tree we diminished. Such pear trees Are 
termed dwarfs. This mode is extensively adopted in 
France ; but all kinds of pears will not grow on the quince 
stock, rhoee dwaris trained in the form of a distaff, are 
called in that country Quenouittes; for the mode of train- 
ing which, and also for a new mode of dwarfing tht pear 
see the former part of this work. 

The pear tree is of an extreme hardihood, exceeding 
that of the quince, and is never annoyed by the borer 
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The qainee, when exposed, is liable to danger from the 
borer in the same degree as the apple tree. Their attacks 
always commence in the parts exposed abore ground, or 
at the surface of the earth, and never beneath. In trans- 
pl«Dtug the pears, therefore, the quince stock tnnst al- 
ways ^ oomplately buried, more than an inch benei^h 
Uie seil. Thos sitoaled and pustected, the quhtce 8to<^, 
from itsiiatHre, wiirstrike roet suddenly, ne# iftd numepous 
roots being produced on all sides, ^ite to the junction of 
the pear. S«eh is the mode adopted in practice by 6. G. 
Perfcinfl, Esq., and by odier experitoced coHivVttorB, Ibr 
the complete protection of the quinee stock ftom all dan* 
gers of every kind. 

Son. AND DisTANCi. The pear flourishes m rich soils 
and gentle declivities ; they wiB succeed in the most com- 
mon, deep, dry soil, and throw out numerous lateral shoots. 
But they do not flourish in moist situations; in a cold, 
strong, 9ioist soil, with a clayey subsoil, they throw out 
very few lateral roots, the fruit is not so fair, nor of so 
good a quality, and the trees are not so long-lived. They 
will even grow in poor soils, and in the dens of rocks. 

With respect to distance, the same observations to be 
found under the head of Apple, may here fipply. But the 
pear, from ks pyramidal form, requires much less space. 
Twenty feet, in suitable soils, is a good distance ; but less 
answers in poorer soils. But QuenoidHes are found to 
answer even at four or five feet distance, producing large 
crops ; and as they occupy but little space, and come sud- 
denly into bearing, they are, for profit, extensively cultivated 
in France^ The specimen pear trees which I saw at die 
Jardin du Roi, or Garden of Plants, at Paris, in the autumn 
of 1840, were under the particular care and managenvent 
of Mons. Dalbret, the pupil of Thouin, and himself the 
author of a most valuable woric on pruning. These trees 
were kept in the most perfect Quenauitte or p3rramidal 
'form, from the summit quite down to the grdund, by the 
system of short or spur pruning; and although at the dis- 
tance of but about seven feet asunder, yet they appeared 
to have ample space, and bore most abundant crops. But 
M. Dalbret then stated that ten feet was the most suha- 
ble distance. In our own climate, and ^th more heat and 
sunshine, and foer skies, less distance fnight suffice. 
Pears produced on quince stocks are found to be muok 
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knproved in flavor ; all bot some particular winter kinds, 
which are said in some cases to become worse. 

The yoong, luxuriant shoots of the pear tree, hj being 
bent downwards, generally produced the finest possible 
bearing wood for the second year ; and by grafting en the 
quince, and bending the branches, fruit may be produced 
from a seedling pear in the third or fourth year from the 
seed, which, in the common course, would require from 
seven to fourteen years. ' That system of rendering trees 
productive I have fully described in the former part of this 
work, at page 44. I am inclined to believe it to be the 
best system of all others. 

As to standards, (pyramids,^ very little other pruning is 
necessary, except taking out tnose few limbs that interfere 
in keeping the tree well balanced* 

The diseases and enemies of the pear tree are few. — 
They are as follows r — 

Ist* The Shiff^iVorm. I hiive given directions for the 
destruction of thb insect under the general head otInaeeU. 

2d. The worm which in summer envelops the leaves 
and branches with its silken covering, devouring the leaf 
to a skeleton. These are to be removed, together with 
the leaves on which they are found feeding, and destroyed. 
/ 3d. Curculio, An account of this insect is to be found 
under the general head of Insects, 

4th. The insect called the White Mealy Insect. See 
also Jfi5ec/5, under .the general head. 

5th. Blight f or, as it is sometimes called,^r€4/t^A^, is a 
malady not very common, which sometimes affects the pear 
tree during the months of June aod July, causing the tree, 
nr a portion of its branches, suddenly to turn black, with 
a mortal affection ; its leaves wither at once, as by a stroke 
of the sun, and in a few hours become of a brown or black 
color. Mr. Lowell is persuaded that this disease is caused 
by an insect, called the Scolytus pyri. He observes, '* On 
the first appearance 'of this disease, J instantly ' sawed off 
all the limbs affected, and proceeded to examine them. I 
found at last the enemy, not at the point where death eti- 
sned, but some inches below it. The insect was very small 
and apparently incapable of such extensive mischief; bot 
the effect was certain, and the manner of producing that . 
efi^t was obvious. It had eaten a complete circle of the 
alburnum, or ss^wood, not exceeding the fize of a knit 

15* 
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ting neeiAe, so as c a m plc l dy to intercept tlie |MflBag<e of 
the 8iq>/* This inflect was shown by Mr. Lowell to the late 
Professor Peck, and in the aeeoont of the insect which was 
soon after pablisbed in the Massackosetts Agrienltural Re- 
pository, the profesM>r obeerred, that the misehievoas e^ 
feets of this insect -may be obserred in Jane and Jaly, and 
that the dead part of the branches should be cat off witb- 
o«t delay, and bnmt Mr. Lowell has suted, [New England 
Farmer, Vol. r. p. 2,] that by steadily porsning the system 
of catting off the limbs many inches below Uie tipparent 
injary, and homing them, the* insects have been extirpated 
from his estate. 

The account of Professor Peck was republished in the 
New England Farmer, YiA. n. p. 4SL Some writers baire 
attribnted this disease to a stroke of the son ; others a^ 
tribate it to manaring too high ; some to excessiTO moisture 
at the roots, and too much praning, which is supposed to 
cause a surfeit and produce a stagnation. But all agree 
that the only rmnedy is to saw off the limb. 



QUINCE . — (Cydama.) 

The quince tree is a spreading tree of low growth, its 
limbs generally distorted ; theleaves are roundish or orate, 
entire, their petioles short; the flowers are large, pale red 
or white ; the Iruit a pome, roundish oblong or orate ; the 
skin is downy, of a green, yellow, or orange color ; the pulp 
firm, of a harsh, astringent, and aromatic flavOT. It m 
said to be a native of Austria, of Candia, and other parts 
of Europe. According to Goropinus, <' quinces were the 
Golden apples of the Hesperides, and not oranges, as some 
commentators pretend." — - Phillips, 

■ 

Uses. 

The quince is not eaten in a raw state, but is highly es- 
teemed in cookery ; presenred in sugar, they are delicious ; 
but previous to being thus preserved, they should be im- 
jnersed for ten minutes in boiling water ; this prevents them 
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from becoming liArd. Mixed with apples ia piei, they eoom 
nuiniciUe a fine flavor. They are also made into marmc* 
lade by the confectioners. 

" One quart (tf the juice of quinces, mixed with one 
ponnd of sugar and fermented, affords a delicious wine ; 
on adding to the same quantity one pint of the best French 
brandy, and four ounces of sugar, a celebrated liqueur is 
prepared on the continent, which is greatly prized as a 
cordial and stomachic, when taken in the small quantity of 
two or thrpe spoonfuls before breakfast" — Dom. Ency. 

Phillips relates the case of a gentleman completely cared 
of an asthmatic complaint of long standing, by the use of 
Quince Wme^ made after the following reoeipt: "The 
quinces are cut c^ien and deprived of their seeds, for these 
communicate an unpleasant flavor. After being groond 
fine, a gallon of water is to be added to every gallon of 
pomace ; after standing a ^ay or two, it is pressed ; and to 
every' gallon of liquor thus produced, three and a quarter 
pounds of good, moist sugar are added. The liquor is 
placed in casks, which are to be stopped quite close till 
.March, when it is racked off, and bottled in the second 

ye^." 

Varistixs. 

Or ANOB. QciNCE. Maliforma or Apple Quince is a larffe, 
roundish, beautiful fruit, ripening in November. The 
leaves are oval and woolly the lower side. 

Oblono or Pear Quince. Obhmga, This fruit is 
pear-shaped, lengthened at the base ; leaves oblong, ovate. 

Portugal CIuincb. Lusitanica. This fruit is of a 
variable form, sometimes pear-shaped; very juicy and 
astringent ; it is highly esteemed. It is reputed to be 
rather a shy bearer. Leaves obovate, woolly above. 

To this list may be added the Winter Quince, and the 
French Musk Quince, and the following : 

Japan CIuincs. Cydonia Japonica, or Japan Pear. 
Pyrus Japonica. A shrub growing six or eight feet in 
height ; branches contorted and thorny; leaves small, oval, 
oblong, of a dark shining green ; its flowers splendid, of 
a fine scarlet, an inch and a half in diameter, and produced 
in clusters early in April. A native of Northern Asia, and 
one of the most ornamental plants of the season, and very 
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hardy. The fruit is of good size, but is not thoagfat eqad 
to the other varieties. There is a variety with white doo- 
ble flowers, and another with double red flowers. 

Chinksb duiNCK. Cognassier de la China, N. Dah. 
PI. 155. A new ornamental variety, unlike all others. 
This fruit is as singular as superb; blossoms fifteen to 
eighteen lines in diameter; of a fine rose color ; their odor 
that of violets ; leaves obovate, stiff, pointed, finely serra* 
ted, shining green above, becoming reddish in autumn, 
downy beneath; the fruii is oblong, truncated, regular; 
the fakin smooth, yellowish green ; Sie flesh is yellowish, 
dry, coarse-grained, harsh, austere; its juice acid, and not 
abimdant This firuit sekiora arrives at maturity in the 
climate of Paris. But hopes are entertained that by plaoi* 
ing the seeds, new and fine vurieties will be produced, 
which will .ripen in due season. 



CULTIVATION. 

The quince is raised from the seeds, from layers, and 
from cuttings, planted in a moist soil. The valuable vari- 
eties are propagated by gr ailing or inoculation. Cluinces 
are extensively used in France as stocks on which are in- 
oculated pears. This is said to improve the quality and 
productiveness of the Beurree or Butter Pears, especially 
the summer and autumn kinds. But breaking or winter 
pears are seldom or but rarely inoculated on the quince 
stock, as they are not so much improved. 

Soil, Situation, Pruning. Quinces require a rich, 
moist soil, and a sheltered situation. They flourish near 
brooks and rivulets. They require little pruning, except 
taking out old, useless wood and useless suckers ; and eight 
or ten feet asunder is a good distance. Like the apple 
tree, they are liable to th^ attacks of the borer. The same 
remedies are equally eflectual. 



in 
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The peaeh tree ie a tree below the middle tiae, whh 
epreadtng branches, of rapid growth ; the levfes aroooth, 
laaceolate, serrated; the* flowers are sesame, their oalycea 
reddish, corollas pale or dark red ; the fruit a drape of a 
roundish form, sometimes pointed, with a longitudinal 
suture or groove ; the skin is downy in the peaeh, but 
emooth in the nectarine^ its color varjring f^om white or 
yellow to red and violet ; the palp thick, fleshy, or aoccn* 
lent, white or yellowish, sometimes red ; juice aweet, or 
subacid, and abundant, of a grateful and delicious flavor; 
stone hard, ovate, pointed, compressed, irregularly fur* 
rowed ; the kernel bitter. The tree blossoms in April ; the 
fruit ripens from July to late in autumn. The tree is 
not of long duration. Persia is considered the original 
country of the peach, although it is said to hare been 
cultivated from time immemorial in most parts of Asia. 
Sickler asserts, according to Loudon, that '' in Media, it 
is deemed unwholesome; but when planted in Egypt, it 
becomes pulpy, delicious, and salubrious:'' The peach, 
according to Columella, ^hen brought from Persia into 
the Roman empire, possessed deleterious qualities ; which 
Mr. Knight concluded to have arisen from those peaches 
being only swollen almonds^ {inheres^) or imperfect peaches ; 
and which are known to abound in the prussic acid. 
The best peaches in Europe are at present grown in Italy 
on standards. 

The best peaches of France, according to Phillips, are 
those produced at Montr euil, a village near Paris, where 
the whole population are exclusively employed in their 
cultivation, and by this hare been maintained for several 
ages. They are cultivated here on lime-whited walls of 
great extent. Their climate requires it. 

In the United Stales, they flourish as in , their native 
land, producing fruit of an excellent quality, wherever the 
maize or Indian corn will ripen to matunrity. In New 
Jersey, there are those who cultivate this fruit exclusively ; 
and at Shrewsbury, on a single plantation, 10,000 bushels 
are annually produced for the New York market. Another^ 
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on the Delaware, jlleldi 20,000 bmbda. It is ako (»t«»- 
•ivelj cultivated in the Middle, Southern, and Western 
States, for the porpcMes of distillation ; on the refuse of 
the orchard or distillery, numerous swine are fattened. 

Uses. The peach is not only a first^^rate dessert fruit, 
but it makes a delicious preserve. In cooking, the most 
delicious pies are msde of them. For this purpose* tfaef 
rehire no preparation ; they are used whole, simply placed 
in deep layers, sprinkled with sugar, and enveloped in the 
pastry; no further additions are necessary; the stone or 
kernel communicates its flavor, which is superior to that of 
the costly spices. Peaehes are preserved by drying, and 
in this state they may be iong preserved ; and thus pre« 
pared, they may be either eaten at the dessert like raisins, 
figs, and prunes; or use^'in cooking; and might form a 
valuable article for sea stores or for exportati<ni» I will 
here describe three modes of drying; and will suggest, 
that in drying them in-doors, the furnace should be placed 
in the cellar, and the drying effected in the apartmeat 
above, by an ascending current of heated air. 

In some of the Southern States, the drying process is 
facilitated by a previous scalding. This is effected by 
immersing boskets of the fruit a few minutes in kettles 
of boiling water. They are afterwards halved, the stone 
separated, and being laid with the skins downwards, the 
drying is effected in the sun in three days of good weather. 
They then may be stored in boxes. 

In France, as we are informed, peaches and other fruits 
are thus dried whole. The peaches or other fruits, being 
pared', are boiled for a few minutes'in a ^irup consisting* 
of one pound of sugar dissolved in three quarts of water, 
and after being drained by being laid singly on broad 
dishes, they are placed in the oven after the bread is 
tak^ out, and when sufficiently dry they are packed in 
boxes. The following is the mode of drying practised by 
Mr. Thomas Bellangee, of Egg Harbor, New Jersey. He 
has a small house provided with a stove, and drawers in 
the sides of the house lathed at their bottoms,, with void 
intervals. The peaches should be ripe, and cut in two, 
not peeled, and laid in a single layer on the ^laths, with 
their skins downward, to save the juice. On shoving in 
the drawer, they are soon dried by^the hot air produced by 
the stove. In this way great quantities may succes^vely. 
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m a single seaaon, be prepared, with a very little eipenae 
ip the preparation of tbe baiidiog, and in iiael. 

Wine of superior flavor may be made from peaches. 
For this pvTpose the stones are separated, the pulp is finely 
bruisedy and intknateiy incorporated with a proportion of 
water and brown sugar. After remaining in the vat from 
twelve to twenty*foar hours, and being occasionally stirred, 
tiie liquor is separated by straininff and by pressure, and 
kurrelied. Mr^ Gourgas, however, has recommended to in- 
corporate tbe pulp and water by boiling. After straining, 
add sugar, and after standing twelve hours, the clear liquor 
is poured from the sediment into the cask, which is now 
to be bunged down. 

From the kernels, accwding to Bosc, an oil is drawn, 
possessing all the qualities of the oil of almonds. 

The leaves- steeped in brandy communicate their flavor, 
aed the liquor thus prepared is used in every preparation 
ia cookery instead of foreign spices. And according to 
Phillips, a liquor res^nbling the delicious Noyeau ii^ pre- 
pared by steeping peach leaves in white brandy; this 
liquor is sweetened with sUgar candy and fined with 
milfa:, and is difficult to be distinguished from the genuine 
Noyeau of Martinico. The leaves, if I am not mistaken, 
contain prussic acid ; but so does the bitter almond ; and 
this last article forms the 'basis of the Noyeau, which is 
prepared in Boston. Creme de Noyeau may also be pre- 
pared by adding to a pound of peach kernels, coarsely 
bruised, a pound of bruised, cherry stones, stoneis and all; 
three and a hdif or four gallons of the best brandy, two 
gyions of water, and five pounds of sugar. Add to each 
quart of liquor two grains of bruised pepper, and eight 
drachms of bruised cinnamon. After the whole has stood 
three days, it is strained through flannel, and bottled for 
use. dtvier asserts, [according to Bosc, in Nouveau Conrs 
Goimplet d' Agriculture,] that the inhabitants of Scio em- 
ploy the leaves in dying silk of a deep green. They 
are dso ea^loyed in medicine as a vermifuge, febrifuge, 
&c. Collected in autumn, they are used in the prepara- 
tion of leather ; and from the wood of tbe peach tree the 
Gcdor called rose pink is said to be produced. 

A good peach possesses a thin skin, the flesh thick and 
firm, abounding in a sugary, vinous, and high-flavored 
juice; the stone small. 
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CLASSIFICATION. 

The ajatemaiio claasiiication of peacheSi first began b)r 
Miller and Duhamel, and afterwards greally improved by 
Mr. Robertson, [See Lond* Ilort. Trans. Vol. in. p. 384,} 
was brouflht still nearer to perfection by the Count Lelieiu-, 
by the editors of the Bon Jardinier, and by Mr. Lindley* 
The systems of these last named differ not^ however, from 
each other very essentially. 

The peach and the nectar ine» both considered by tbe 
French writers as one and tbe same fruit, yet form separate 
classes. They have been divided into four classes — Ist, 
the Peckes, Freestone peaches, or thoee whose flesh sepa« 
rates from the stone ; — 2d, the Pames, Clingstone peaches, 
or those whose flesh adheres to the stone ; ^*> 3d, the Peches 
lisse, Smooth peaches, or Freestone nectarines ; — 4th, the 
Bmgwms, or Clingstope nectarine. The flowers form Uiree 
divisions, accordingly as they vary in size; they are also 
distinguished by their color ; and the leaves, from the difi 
fereuce in fheir formation, are divided into three classes. 
Thus by these various distinctions, together with the vary^ 
ing qualities of the fruit itself, and the variation in the 
growth of the tree, the accurate observer will be enabled 
with facility, if not with certainty, to identify and to de- 
scribe any particular variety. 

The form of the glands, and their position, are distinctly 
visible with the complete formation of the leaf; they re-r 
taiu their character permanently, till the leaf falls in au« 
tumn. The globose glands are to be found, on the foot* 
stalks one, two, or more, and one, two, or more on the 
points of the serratures. Tbe reniform glands are also 
situated, some on the footstalks, but those on the leaves 
grow within the serratures ; they connect together, seem«- 
ingly, the upper and lower teeth of the serratures ; the 
leaves of very vigorous branches have a greater number 
of glands than are produced on the leaves of the globose 
varieties. Sometimes, however, glands are only discerni« 
ble on the leaves produced by branches of vigorous growth. 

It has been stated, that the leaves, from the difference in 
their formation, are divided into three classes; and that 
the flowers also form three divisions, accordingly as they 
vary m size The following figures representing tbe di^ 
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Glaab I. contptebends those whose leaves ire deeply 
and doably serrated, having no glands. See Fig. 1. 




Fig.l. 

Class II. includes those whose leaves are crenate or 
serrulate, having globose glands. See Pig. 2. 



Class HI. contains those whose leaves i 
ferrulate, baring renifbrm glands. 9ee Fig. 
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An aecarate obterrer will distingauh other chartoten ia 
the glands; tbej are either sessile or pedicellate ; but theae 
distinctions are too minute for application on the present 
occasion. 

Varieties* 

Class I. includes Freestones, or peaches which part 
freely from the stone. This class is divided into three 
sections, according to the different periods of time in whicli 
the fruit matures. 

. Class II. includes the Pavies, or Clingstones, arranged 
in some measure according, to the order of their maturity. 

The epoch of the maturity of these fruits is calculated 
for the climate of Boston ; but it was found^mpossible to 
define this period with perfect accuracy, brought, as man^ 
of them have been, from different latitudes; the periods of 
their maturity will sometimes vary a little from what I have 
stated, in different seasons, and from various causes. 

abbreviations. 

8. denotes those leaves which are serrated, and having no glands. 

R. denotes those leaves whose ff!ands are rtniform. 

O. denotes those leaves which have globose glands. 

L., as applied to the flowers, denotes that they ar<> large, 

M. denotes that those flowers to which it is applied are of medium size. 

S.f as applied to flowers, denotes that they are smaJi. 

p. denotes that the flowers to which it is applied are of%paJU color. 

r. red. 

d. dark. 



C1.ASS I. 

TREESTONES ; OR PEACHES WHICH PART FREELY 

FROM THE STONE. 

SECTION I. 

Includes those Freestone Peaches which ripen earfy^ or 
' during August, and previous to the lOth September, 

1. RED NUTMEG. 

AvAKT Peche Rodge of ike French. 
The growth of this tree is exceedingly slow, its habits 
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nei flwarfish. The froit is bright scarlet next the sun ; rioba- 
ki lar, and very small ; it is sweet, juicy, and good. Middle 
of July. Only valuable for its early maturity. 

a. ♦EARLY ANNE. 

Atant Pechx Blahchx oftJU FVeneh. Ahhx. 
The trees of this variety are of feeble growth ; the 
young wood is subject to mildew; fruit small, white, 
globular; the flesh white, mehing, saccharine, and good. 
ii^ The chief merit is its ripening early. August [Flowers L.] 

J 3. EARLY ROSE. 

^ Of medium size ; pale in the shade, red next the sun ; 

11^ of an agreeable flavor, and valuable for its early maturity. 

^5 It ripens in August, and is of' foreign origin. 

^j 4. •BURGESS'S BEAUTY. 

.^ ; Large, and very beautiful ; very early, or earlier than the 

^ Early York ; better, and far more productive. The tree 

^! bears uncommon crops, and the fruit is excellent. From 

*■ Middletown, New Jersey, where it ripens in August. 

88. •BAYNE S FAVORITE. _ 

, New, beautiful, extra; as early^as the Early Anne, and 

. thrice the size ; form oval, pointed ; coIcnt fine pale red next 

the sun, pale yellow in the shade ; flesh yellow, melting, juicy, 

delicious. The tree is productive. Si^ch is the undoubted 

^ description of Dr. Bayne, of Alexandria, D. C, where it 

^ originated, and by whom it was sent hither in 1843. 

84. CHERRY PEACH. Ronald. 
^ New, and very beautiful ; of a bright red color ; small, 
) or of the size of the Green Gage plum ; flavor, good ; very 

early, and very productive. From the garden of the Mar- 
I quis of Ailsa. It is said to do well in pots. [Leaves . 

Flowers . .] 

I 85. TROTH'S EARLY RARERIPE. 
"t New, and from the vicinity of Philadelphia; of good 

I size '; red next the sun. As early as die Early Anne, and 
very Superior to that variety; very productive. [Leaves 
. Flowers . .] 

7. ♦WALTER'S EARLY. 

' Fruit large ; color white in the shade, red next the sun; 
flesh red, very juicy, and delicious. The tree is very pro- 
ductive, but only on sandy soils. New, early, very supe- 
rior, and late from Monmouth Co., New Jersey, where this 
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fruit is esteemed as the ?ery best and most produetive of 
all the earliest peaches. It will ripen here at the 25th of 
August * , 

8. •EARLY CRAWFORD. 

Large, and very beautiful ; oblong ; deep red next the 
sun^ pale yellow in the shade ; flesh yellow, juice sweet, 
relieved by an acid ; very rich and excellent. The tree b 
a great bearer. Fruit new and splendid, of merit unsur- 
passed. It was originated by William Crawford, Esq., of 
Middletown, New Jersey. It is there esteemed as the very 
t>est of all early peaches, the most productive and profita- 
ble. It will here ripen the last of August. The tree 
bears sufficiently full to allow the fruit to grow large. 

9. •COOLEDGE'S FAVORITE. 

Coolkdgb's Early Red Rarxripx. 
The tree is vigorous and most extraordinarv productive. 
A large, very handsome, globular fruit ; pale m the shade, 
but of a fine red or crimson next the sun ; very melting, 
juicy, sweet, and of a vinous flavor. This fruit ripens 
very early, soon afler the Early Anne, and is esteemed a 
fir^rate fruit by the cultivators for the markets of Boston. 
It was originated by the late Mr. Joshua Cooledge, of Wa- 
\ertown, Massachusetts. 

10. •EARLY RED RARERIPE. 

The fruit is large; of a deep red color, which covers 
most of its surface ; of a globular form ; the flesh stained 
to the stone with red ; melting, juicy, rich, slightly acid, 
vinous, and excellent. A very valuable early fruit, and 
deserves to be recoinmended. 

11. •EARLY ROYAL GEORGE. 

A very large, handsome, and superior fruit, of a fflobular 
form ; of a yellow color in the shade, but of a fine deep red 
next the sun ; the flesh melting, juicy, saccharine, vinous, 
and most excellent. It ripens in August, and is one of the ' 
very best of all peaches, and a most productive kind. 

12. •EARLY ROBINSON CRUSOE. 

Large, round, and very handsome ; pale in the shade ; 
pale red next the sun ; very juicy, sweet, and delicious. A 
very first-r Ae fruit, and add to this, the tree bears very ex- 
traordinary crops. It ripens the 10th of September. This 
superior new fruit, which I received of Colonel Carr, was 
raised by Dr. Coxe, of Philadelphia, from a stone brought 
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by Lieutenant Coxe, of the navy, from the Island of Juan 
Fernandez, in the Pacific Ocean — the far-famed island of 
Alexander Selkirk, or of Robinson CruBoe. 

18. EARLY PURPLE. iV. Duh. Bon Jard, 

PoiJBPR]£ Hativx, La Vineuse, Pechc du Viar, Ihii, 
One of the most beautiful of peaches; eneompaased bja 
middling suture ; of a globular form, flattened at the base; 
its height twenty-six lines; flowers large, and brighter 
than those of the Grosse Mignonne ; the fruit large, and 
of a deeper red; the flesh equally melting and fine, vinous 
and hiah-flavored. August. 

14- EMPEROR OP RUSSIA. 

Serrated Lbaf^ or Uhkiue. 
The tree grows slowly, and is liable to mildew. The 
leaves are deeply and coarsely serrated, like the teeth of a 
saw ; the fruit is unequally divided by a deep suture ; its 
flavor good. It ripens in August. [Flowers S.] This 
varirty, according to Mr. Floy, was found wild in the 
woods of New Jersey, 

15. *YELLOW ALBERGE. 

Albj^rgs Jaune, Fecux Jauks, Ropsaejis. . 
Saint Laurent Jaune. Bon Jard, 
Petite Roussanne. Bon Jard. 
RosANNA. Lindley. Alberge. Coxe, 

A middle-sized, globular fruit, of a yellow color in the 
shade, deep red next the sun; a deep sutare extends 
from summit to base; the flesh deep yellow, but red 
next the stone, melting, juicy /^ich, sweet, vinoas, and ex- 
cellent. A superior fruit, ripening in August. 

16. DOUBLE MONTAGNE. Lind, 

' Sign. Forsyth. Early Double Mountaiit, 
MoNTAUBAN. Tfiompson. 

Middle-sized, of roundish form ; color greenish white in 

the shade, pale red, marbled with deep red next the sun ; 

flesh white, melting, juicy, high-flavored ; stone ovate, 

rugged. A beautiful and excellent fruit, ripening in 

August. [Leaves S. Flowers L.] 

17. •BELLEGARDE. 

Noire de Montreuil, Galande, Bon Jard. 
Violet Hative of some EngUsh avXkors. 

&fOOTH-LEAVED KOTAL GeORGB of SOme. 

The tree is vigorous and productive; the fruit is of 
medium size, much colored, and almost black ; the flesh 
resembles the Belle de Vitry; it is Arm, saccharine, vi- 

16* 
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QoaSy and one of the best of peaches. It ripens in Angast 
[Leaves 6. Flowers p.] 

18. •GROSSE QALLANDE. 

Large and very handsome, of round fmin ; white in the 
shade, red next the san ; flavor excdOient. A very superior 
fruit, which some have confounded with the B^^legarde. 
It ripens early in September. 

19. BUCKINGHAM MIGNONNE. Pom. Mag. 
Bahriiigtom. Pam, Ma^, Lond. Hori, Cat. 

** Leaves crenated, with, globose glands ; flowers large ; 
the fruit is large, roundish, somewhat elongated ; pale yel- 
lowish green, but deep red and marbled next the sun ; the 
flesh yellowish white, rayed with crimson next the stone ; 
melting, juicy, and very rich. A productive and handsome 
variety." 

SO. •GROSSE MIGNONNE. 

MiGiroirirs, Grosis Mionohnb, VxLoimSs dx Mbbubt, of 

the French, 
Grim wood's New Royal George, Early ViirBrARo. 
Royal Kensington. Pom. Mag, lind. 
ViNXusx DE Fromentin. Thompson. Transparent. A. 

RoTAL SoUTERAIN. /ft. POURPRX DE NORMANDIE. lb. 

Belle Beaut^. lb, 

Smooth-leated Rotal George. lb. 

Morris's Red Rareripe. 
A most superior fruit ; the size large, depressed, hollow 
at the summit; its scUure moderately deep; the skia 
slightly downy; of a fine deep red next the sun, marbled 
on a yellow ground towards the shade ; the- flesh pale 
yellow, rayed with red next the stone, melting, juicy, of a 
rich, vinous flavor ; the stone rugged, ovate. Last of 
August. [Leaves G. Flowers L. d. r.] 

89. •BULLARD'S SEEDLING. 

New, very large, round, and beautiful ; deep yellow next 
the sun ; flesh yellow, juicy, sweet, and very delicious. 
Originated by Mr. Bullard, of Framingham. Ripe early 
in September. An eminently desirable fruit 

21. *GEORGE FOURTH. 

The fruit is of medium size, downy ; of a globular form, 
swollen on one side ; pale yellow in the shade, dark red 
next the sun; the flesh pale yellow, but red next the stone; 
of a rich and excellent flavor. A most superior fruit, which . 
originated, according to Mr. Floy, in the garden of Mr. 
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Gili, Brottd Street, New York. [Leases Imrge, O. Flowers 

red, S.] 

aa. •HOFFMAN'S FAVORITE. 

A- large, round frait ; pale in the shade, red next the 
snn ; the^ flesh juicj, sweet, vinous, and excellent Early 
in September. A very beautifbl fruit, of (irst^rate qaality, 
and very remarkably productive. 

as. •JACQUES. 

Roundish oblong, of good size ; of a yellowish color, 
but red next the sun ; flesh yellow, melting, juicy, sweet, 
and excellent. The tree bears well. Early in September 

a4. ♦MARIE ANTOINETTE. 

Red Velvet. 
Large and beautiful ; all covered with dark red, and re* 
sembling velvet ; juicy, sweet, and excellent. Received from 
Mr. Lyman, of Manchester, near Hartford, Conn., where 
this fruit is ^steemed even as superior to the George 
Fourth. The tree is very productive, ripening Ist Sept. 

a5. *MELLISH'S FAVORITE. 

Noblesse, according to some. 

A very beautiful and excellent fruit, of good size and 
globular form ; fine yellow in the shade, of a fine deep 
crimson or purple color next the sun ; juicy, rich, sweet ; 
of a superior flavor. It much resembles the Washington. 
The tree is a great bearer. A most capital variety for its 
fine qualities and great productiveness; very superior to 
the Noblesse. Early in September. 

26. ♦MONSTROUS FREESTONE. 

Very large and round, very beautiful; high colored, with 
red next the sun ; rich, juicy, sweet ; a fruit of extraordinary 
quality both for flavor, size, and beauty. Early in Sep- 
tember. The tree is moderately productive. 

a7* . •MORRIS'S WHITE RARERIPE. 

Morris's White Luscious^ 
The fruit is large, round or oval ; of a delicate white 
color ; the flesh white, juicy ; flavor sweet, rich, and ex- 
cellent. Middle of September. [Leaves R. Flowers S. p.] 

28. MOUNTAINEER. Thompson-. 

Raised from the Red Nutmeg and Early Violet Neo- 
tarine The fruit is sometimes partly smooth ; the size 
large; pale yellow in the shade, red next the sun; pi 
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exoelteiit flavor. It will ripen in Angatt. [Leaves G. 
Flowers L.] 

ag. •OLDMIXON FREESTONE. 

A large peach, of a yellowish white color, with a fine 
red blush next the sun ; the form a little oblong ; the flesh 
is sweet, rich, juicy, and excellent It ripens the last of 
August. A beautiful and superior variety. 

30. •ORANGE PEACH. APRICOT PEACH of 
DuhameL 

The fruit is large, of a globular form ; of a line yellow 
color ; the flesh very sweet, juicy, rich, and excellent. It 
ripens about the middle of September. 

31. •PRESIDENT. . 

A large, downy fruit, roundish, approaching to oblong ; 
a shallow suture ; pale yellowish green, but red next the 
sun ; the flesh is whitish, juicy, melting, rich^ and highrfla* 
vored ; the stone is large, pointed, rugged. With us this 
fruit is very flrst-rate; and add to this the tree is a great 
bearer. Septeqfiber. [Leaves G.] 

8a. •RED MAGDALEN. 

Magdkleihe a Motknne Fleurs. BonJard. 

Magdelbine Rouge Tardive ov a Petite Fleurs. St. 

RoTAL George cfthe English^ according to the Pom, Mag. 

Millet's Mighohne, Lockter's Mignownb. lb. 

New Rotal Charlotte. Tkompeon. 
Identically the Old Royal George. The young wood 
is liable^ to mildew. The fruit id large^ globular, with a 
suture moderately deep on one side; dark purplish red 
next the sun, yellowish white in .the shade, mottled with 
red at the junction of the colors ; the flesh white, rayed 
with red next the stone ; melting, juicy, and high-flavored. 
September. [Leaves S. Flowers S.] 

90. TIPPECANOE, s 

New and beautiful ; very large ; nearly round ; fine red 
next the sun, yellow in the shade ; flesh yellow and fine ; 
juice abundant, sweet, relieved by an acid. Originated by 
Mr. Thomas, of Philadelphia. ^ 

83. •SARGENT. 

So called from the name of the gentleman in Pearl Street, 
Boston, with whom this variety originated. The p*ee is of 
moderate growth, but wonderfully productive ; the young 
wood extremely subject to mildew. A medium-sized, 
round fruit ; of a yellow color in the shade, slightly red 
next the sun ; the flesh is yellow, juicy, sweet, and very 
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ddtcioiis. A handflosie and fine Tari«ty. Eariy in Sep- 
tember. 

84. *SNOW PEACH. 

The tree is an abundant bearer. The fruit is of band- 
tome siase, round ; the skin very thin, white, and delicate ; 
the flesh very tender, juicy, sweet, and delicious. A beau- 
tiful and excellent fruit. It is sometimes called WkiU 
Rlossam^ or WiUow. The blossoms are very white« and 
the tree resembles a willow. 

85* •WASHINGTON RED FREESTONE, 

The tree is wonderfully productive ; the fruit is of good 
size, round; of a fine yellow color in the shade, fine dark 
crimson next the sun ; juicy, rich, of a sweet, viooos, and 
delicious flavor. A most beautifUl and superior fruit. 
Early in September. 

86. •YELLOW RARERIPE. 

Large, globniar-formed ; yellow in the shade, dark pur- 
plish red next the sun ; very handsome ; flesh sweet, juicy, 
uncommonly delicious A very extraordinary fruit. The 
tree bears prodigious crops. One of the best of all 
peaches. It rip^is 10th September. There are many 
varieties af this name, and but few or none equal. 



SECTION !!•. 

This Section includes these Freestfme Peaches which ripem 
during MUd'Autumn, or from the tenth to the last of 
September. 

87. BRAINARD'S LARGE YELLOW. 

Large ; yellow in the shade, red next the sun ; of excel- 
lent flavor ; ripening in September. A fine new variety, 
which I received from Manchester, of Mr. Lyman, who es- 
teems this one of the best of peaches. 

88. COLUMBIA. 

A large and very singular peach, with an extremely 
rough and thick skin, of a dull red color, marbled with 
blot<^hes of a dark, dusky red ; its form rather flattened, 
with a suture well defined ; the flesh yellow, melting, juicy. 
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rich, fibrous, and well-flaTored. September. Tliui peach 
is a curiosity. Mr. Coxe, who probably originated this 
Tariety, calls it a fruit of uncommon exceU^u^e. 

89# HOGG'S MALAGATUNE. 

Large ; yellow in the^ shade, fine red next the sun. The 
treis is very productive. This variety I received of Mr. Ly- 
man, who esteems it the best of all the Malacatune family 
known to him. It ripens the 2(Hh September. Raised 
by Mr. Thomas Hogg, of New York. 

40. •LAFAYETTE FREE. 

Size medium to large ; round ; pale in the shade, fine 
dark crimsmi next the sun ; flesh very juicy and delicious, 
and deep stained with crimson throughout A beautiful 
variety. Last of August New and good ; brought hither 
in 1840, from Monmouth Co., New Jersey. 

41. •MALTA. 

FscHx Maltk. Duh, Bkllx dx Paris. Ban Jard. 

Malts dk Normandik. Hart Sac. Cat. 

Italian Peach of Mil., according to the Pom. Mag. 

The fruit is above the medium size; pale yellowish 
green, but next the sun some^what- marbled with purplish 
red ; globular, a little flattened, encircled with a slightly* 
depressed suture ; flesh yellowish, juicy, rich, vinous, and 
of superior flavor.' An excellent and^ most productive va- 
riety, ripening in September. [Leaves S. Flowers L. p.] 

4a. •NIVETTE. R.M. 

VxLOUT^E Tardive, Jard. Fruit, according to Bon Jard. 
The fruit is large, a little oblong, downy, -green in the 
shade, and deep red next the sun ; the flesh firm, saccha- 
rine, and high*flavored. A most superior fruit, and highly 
deserving. September. [Leaves G. Flowers S.] 

48. RED MAGDALEN COURSON. 

Maodeleins de Courson, Magdeleine Rouge. * 
Patsavke. Bon Jard. p. 295. 

The tree is vigorous and productive. The leaves have 
deep serratures, and are without glands ; flowers laree and 
pale; the fruit is rather large, round; pale yellow m the 
shade, of a beautiful red next the sun ; flesh firm and vinous. 
Beginning of September. [Leaves S. Flowers L. p.] 

91. NEW GOLDEN PURPLE. 

New and remarkable ; wood violet red ; fruit very large ; 
color very dark violet ; flesh fiery red near the skin, deep 
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yellow towards the stone. Received of Richard Reynolds, 
Esq., of Smithfield, Va., and there esteemed as the most 
delicious of all known. It ripens two weeks previous to 
the Heath Clingstone. A freestone, late and fine. 

45. ♦YELLOW RED RARERIPE. 

The tree is of very rapid growth. The fruit is beautiful, 
of a large size, and globular form ; of a fine yellow or gold- 
en color in the shade, but dark purplish red next the sun ; 
the flesh deep yellow, ricb, sweet, juicy, and of a most de- 
licious flavor. A very first-rate and extraordinary variety. 
The tree is a great bearer. Ripe middle of September. 



SEC TION III. 

This Section includes late Freestones, or those which 
ripen from the last of September to November. 

46. *BELLE DE VITRY. 

Adxjrabls. Duh. Coxe. R. M. 
A large fruit, of a fine red color next the sun, yellowish 
white in the shade ; the form globular, divided by a suture ; 
a broad', deep cavity at its base ; the flesh is white, stained 
with red at the stone; meltii^g, juicy, swefet, vinous, and 
excellent. A superior fruit. September. 

47. *BEERS S LATE RED RARERIPE. 

Very large, one of the largest of all peaches ; oblong ; 
white in the shade, pale red next the sun ; very juicy, and 
fine-flavored. The tree bears welL This fine fruit I 
received of Mr. Joseph Beers, of Middletown, New Jersey. 
It. was originated by him. At that place it ripens the 
15th of September, apd will here ripen on the 25th. 

48. •CRAWFORD'S SUPERB MALACATUNE. 
Very large and handsome, round; fine yellow in the 

shade, dark red next the sun ; flesh yellow, sweet, juicy, 
excellent. In appearance and flesh, it resembles Craw- 
ford's Early, or Tice's Early, and -is the largest, Tlnest, very 
best, and most productive of all peaches; a new and 
splendid fruit, transferred hither in 1840 ,from Monmouth 
Co.^ New Jersey. Ninety of these peaches have filled a 
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basket which contaiiM overthree peeks. OrigiDalcd by 
William Crawford, Esq., of Mtddletown. It there ripens 
the 20th of September, and will ripen the last of Septem- 
ber with us. 

49. •GOLDEN RAREEIPE. 

Large, round, rery beautiful, of a golden or orange 
red color next the sun, yellow in the shade; juice abun- 
dant, sweet, and delicious. A new and splendid fruit, 
which much resembres Crawford's Late Malacatune, and 
ripens a week previous. This fruit was brought hither 
from Monmouth Co., New Jersey. The tree is productive, 
but not quite equal in productiveness to that extraordinary 
yariety. 

«0. •HEATH. 

Kehrick's Heath. 
This noble variety was received from the late Gen. Heath, 
of Roxbury, of revolutionary memory ; hence its name. 
The tree is very vigorous, and extraordinarily productive, 
and is probably a native. The fruit is very large, oblong, 
and beautiful ; specimens have frequently been seen weigh- 
ing half a pound ; pale yellowish green in th^ shade, but 
beautiful deep crimson or violet next the sun ; unequally 
divided by a slight suture, which terminates in a point; the 
flesh is melting, juicy, rich, vinous, agreeably acid, and 
good. A capital fruit. Middle of September. 

51. *LATE ROBINSON CRUSOE. 

Large, round ; white in the shade, pale red next the sun ; 
very juicy and delicious. The tree bears very extraordi- 
nary crops, ripening the 1st of October, This most ex- 
cellent fruit I received of Cplonel Carr. It was raised by 
Dr. Coxe, of Philadelphia, from' stones brought by Lieu- 
tenant Coxe, of the United States navy, from the Island of 
Juan Fernandez, in the Pacific Ocean ; hence its name. 

52. MORRISANIA POUND. 

Hoffmanns. 
The fruit is very large, round ; pale green in the shade, 
red next the sun ; very juicy and delicious ; ripening late» 
about the middle of October. Mr. Floy states that this 
variety was received of Gouverneur Morris, pf Morrisania, 
near New York ; but it was originated by Martin HofimaDi 
Esq. [Leaves G. Flowers S.] • 
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«8. •SAINT GEORGE, or SMOCK FREE. 

Very large, of quality first-rate ; some hariAg measured 
twelve ind^ round ; form oblong ; dark red next the saiii 
pale yellow in the shade ; juice abundant, fine-flavored, a 
little acid. One of the very best of all very late peaches ; 
so esteen^ed where known. New, and lately originated by 
Mr. Smock, at Middletown, Monmouth Ck>., N, J., whence 
it was received here in 1840. It ripens at that place from 
the Jast of September to the middle of October, and will 
ripen, usually, from the 10th to the 20th of October here. 

M. CHINA FLAT PEACH. Hort. IVmns. Bradduk. 

Java Pjcacu. 
A most singular and curious peach, which is said to be 
much cultivated and esteemed in China* The diameter 
from the eye to the stalk is less than three quarters of 
an inch, and eonsists wholly of the stone and a skin which 
covers it The thickness of its eides is one inch and an 
eighth, while its transverse diameter is two inches and a 
half. The skin is pale yellow, mottled with red next the 
sun, and covered with hue down; the flesh pate yellow, a 
beautiful radiated circle of fine red surrounding the stone, 
which is flatly compressed, small, rough, and irregulaf. 
The fruit is meitiug and good, being sweet and juicy, with 
a little Noyeau flavor and bitter aroma. In 1840, this 
curious variety was here received by a renewed importa- 
tion from Europe, and a flrst-rate source. [Leaves R* 
Flowers L.] 

55. ISPAHAN. N.Duh PI. xxiv. 

FecueIi d'Ispahan. lb. 
This singular tree was discovered in 1799, by Brugniere 
and Olivier; at Ispahan, the capital of Persia, in the vast 
Royal Gardens, where were concentrated most of the fruits 
of Asia. The branches are very slender and numerous, 
the leaves very narrow, finely serrated, of a delicate green 
color, and unlike those of any other variety known. The 
fruit is nearly spherical ; the skin of a whitish green, 
slightly downy; flesh greenish white, melting, and sepa- 
rates from the stone ; juice abundant and delicious. 

56. YELLOW ADMIRABLE, or APRICOT PEACH 

Bon Jard, 1828, p. 293. 

Abricot££, Admirablk Jaune, p£cuE d'Orang£. 
Gross£ Jau5e, Peche d£ Bukai, Sandalie Hermaphrodite. 
The leaves have reniform glands ; flowers large ; the 
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fruit 18 very large, yellow while immature, but at maturity 
a little laved with red next the sun ; *the flesh firm, yellow, 
with a litUe of the flavor of the aprioot. Very , late and fine. 

57. CARDINALE. N. Duhamel 

Cabdinalk de Furstenbero. According to Thompson, 
The fruit is of medium size, flattened at its summit ; the 
skin dull gray violet, very downy ; flesh marbled with vio- 
let red, but slightly tinged with yellow next the stone 
Qood, but only in warm climates, and in Italy excellent. 
Fine to preserve. Very late. [Leaves S. Flowers L. p.] 

59. •TETON DE VENUS. 

ROTALK. 

The tree is of remarkably vigorous growth, and very 
productive. The fruit large, bright red, darkly marbled 
next the sun, pale yellowish green in the shade ; of globus 
lar form, a little lengthened ; encircled by % broad, deep 
suture, terminating in a large, obtuse point at its summit ; 
the flesh melting, of a greenish yellow, but at the stone it 
is red ; of a sweet and excellent flavor. It ripens early 
in October. [Leaves . Flowers . .] 

86. •GRANT'S LARGE YELLOW. 

Very large, round ; of a red color next the sun, fine yel- 
low in the shade. Late, and very fine. A new fi^uit, which 
originated in the garden of Mr. Grant, in Pine Street, Phil - 
adelphia. Received in 1840. [Leaves . Flowers . .] 

87. •LA GRANGE. 

Very large and beautiful ; round ; pale red next the sun, 
white or pale in the shade; of excellent flavor; it ripens 
late in September. A new and premium fruit. It origi- 
nated in Burlington, N. J. [Leaves . Flowers . .] 

88. *POOLE'S LARGE YELLOW. 

New, very large, of a round form ; red next the sun, 
yellow in the shade ; beautiful and delicious for a peach so 
late, ripening the last of September. A premium fruit ; its 
origin i^ear Philadelphia; broiight from thence in 1840. 
[Leaves . Flowers . .] 

6. •TICE'S LATE RED AND YELLOW. 

New, very large, and splendid ; of a deep red next the 
sun; yellow in the shade; flesh yellow, juice abundant, 
sweet, delicious, flavor unsurpassed. It ripens late, or last 
of September ; was originated by Mr. James Tice, of Mid- 
dletown. New Jersey ; brought from thence in 1840. The 
tree moderately productive. [Leaves Flowers . .] 
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clingstones or pavies, or those peaches 
. whose' flesh adhfres to the stone. 

This class of peaches is preferred to ail others, by the 
iohabitants of warpi dimates. 

eo. EARLY NEWINGTON. Cm. 

A beaatiful fruit, of medium size, and globular form ; of 
a white color in the shade, but red next the sun ; the flesh 
juicy, rich, and high-flavored ; the stone is small. Last 
of July. [Leaves K. Flowers L.] 

ei. •CATHERINE, R. M. Esq. Pom. Mag. 

O1.DMIXON Clingstone. 
Fruit large, round, variable ; color a beautiful red next 
the sun, marbled and dashed with darker shades ; pale yel« 
low in the shade ; flesh very white, tinged with yellow, but 
firm, of a deep crimson next the stone ; juice abundant, 
and of a very rich and sweet flavor ; stone middle-sized, 
roundish oval, very slightly pointed. It ripens with as 
in September. Mr. Manning has stated that neither this, 
the Old Newington, nor the Oldmixon Clingstone, can 
be distinguished from each other by their external appear- 
anee, and are all first-rate fruits. [Leaves R. Flowers S.] 

©a. LEOPOLD C. 

New ; very large ; round ; pale red next the sun, yellow 
in the shade ; flesh yellow, firm, juicy, delicious. Re- 
ceived of Richard Reynolds, Esq., of Smithfield, Va.'i where 
it originated, and thus described. There ripe in August 

63. ♦LAFAYETTE CLINGSTONE. 

A very beautiful fruit, of a fine yellow color in the shade ; 
bright red next the sun ; juicy, and of excellent flavor. 
The tree is a most productive and excellent variety. August 
Sometimes called Meiggs's Lafayette. 

64. •LEMON CLINGSTONE. 

Pine-Apple, or Kinnbdt's Lemon. * 

The fruit is rather large, oblong, and pointed ; of a deep 
yellow color in the shade, but of a dark fine red next the 
sun; the flesh is yellow, rich, vinous, a little acid; it is 
stained with red next the ston^. September. [Leaves R. 
Flowers S.] 
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08. BATNE'S NEW HEATH C. Dr. Bafne. 

A new variety, received of Dr. Bayne, of Alexandria, 
D. C. More beautiful and superior to the Heath C, and 
ripe at the same late time. Syn. ^'Bayne's Imp, Heath" 

M. •BULLARD'S CUNGSTONE. 

Very large, round; red next the sun^pale in the shade; 
flesh very juicy and very fine. * First of Sept. Received 
of Mr. BuUard, of Framingham. Its origin unknown. 

66. •RODMAN'S RED. C. 

Large, round, and very beautifhl; pale in the shade, 
fine r^ next the sun ; juicy, vinous, very delicious. The 
tree is a great and constant bearer. A very popular fruit at 
Philadelphia. -September. 

67. ♦SPANISH. C. 

A Jarge, round fruit, of a pale color in the shade, red next 
the sun, and very beautiful ; very juicy, sweet, vinous, and 
excellent. The tree bears moderately. Early in October* 

68. ♦WASHINGTON CLINGSTONE. 

A large fruit; its color inclining to white, but next the 
sun a fine blush ; of globular from ; flesh melting, juicy, 
sweet, and excellent. A superior fruit, ripening in S^ 
tember. [Leaves R. Flowers S.] 

69. PA VIE JAUNE. N. Duh. PI. cccLxxxrx. 

Persica Newtokii. Jh. 

Payie Alberoe, Perse^ce Jaune. Bon Jard, 

Yellow pERSEquE. 

The* petioles have reniform glands; the fruit is very 

beautiful, very large, round, a little flatt^ied at its summit, 

and marked with a groove ; its diameter thirty-three lines ; 

the skin is downy, yellow in the shade, of a very deep red 

next the sun ; the flesh yellow, firm, not filnrous, and red or 

of a bjood color next the stone ; the juice abundant, sweet, 

and vinous. The stone is oval, obtuse, and of middling 

size. Ripe 12th September, at Paris. Excellent in warm 

summers. [Leaves R.] 

TO. PAVIE ADMIRABLE. Ban Jard. 

Incomparable of the English and lAndUy, 
The fruit is large, roundish, swollen on one side ; skm 
pale yellow, but pale red shaded with light scarlet or deep 
crimson next the sun ; the flesh *pale yellow, but red at the 
stone ; juice sugary, and well-flavored ; stone roundish, and 
almost smooth. It ripens at the time of the Catherine. 
[Leaves R. Flowers S. P.] 
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95. WHTTEHEAiyS RED HEATH C. Reynolds. 
New ; very large ; of a deep red color ; more beaa- 
tiful and superior to the Heath Clingstone, and ripening 
at the same late time. Receired of Richard Reynolds, 
Esq., Smithfield, Va. Rather late for New England. 

TO. PAVIE MAGDELEINE. Bon Jiirrf. p. 294, 296. 
Patie Blino. 
The tree is vigorous ; the frui,t is large and downy ; white 
in the shade, and a beautiful r^ next the sun ; the flesh 
white, fine, meltiug, and of an agreeable musky flavor. 
This fruit will ripen about the last of September. [Leaves 
S. Flowers L. P.] 

73. MONSTROUS POMPONNE. Bon Jard, p. 297^ 

Patie de Pohpoitne, Gbos Melecoton, ^ 

Gros FE&SEquB RouoE, y^oftht French, 

Pavie Monstreux, Pavie Cornu, 3 

The fruit is the largest of all peaches, and often termi- 
nates in a point at its summit. It is downy ; of a waxen white 
color in the shade, of a very lively and deep red next the 
sun ; the flesh is firm, and excellent cooked. It requires a 
warm exposition, and ripens, in favorable seasons, the end 
of October at Paris! This fruit will ripen earlier with ua.^ 
[Leaves R. Flowers L.] 

74. BLOOD PEACH. 

Large, oblong; downy; of a very dark violet or crim- 
son color; flesh dark crimson or blood red .to the stone; 
flavor ordinary, but highly valuable and beautiful for 
preserving, and by many deemed even preferable to the 
quince. The tree is very productive. 

75. •HTSLOFS CLINGSTONE. 

The trees of this variety are vigorous and productive. 
The fruit is hirge, radier oblong ; of a white color in the 
shade, changing to fine deep red next the sun ; the flesh 
melting, very juicy, sweet, vinous, and excellent. This 
variety ripens in October, and may be preserved till late in 
November, and is the latest variety wiuoh will generaUy 
answer in Massachusetts. 

76. •WILLUMSON'S. C. 

The tree is very extraordinary productive. The fruit is 
oblong, of good size, and terminated by a point ; very white 
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in tbe riiade; bat red next the sun ; very juicy and fine- 
flavored. Middle of October. 

77. SMOCK CLINGSTONE. 

Very large, oblong ; yellow in tbe shade^ dark red next 
tbe sun ; flesb juicy, ricb, a little acid ; one of tbe best 
of all the Tery late Clingstones, and so deemed at Mid- 
dletown. New Jersey, where it originated, and from 
whence I procured the fruit. Raised by Mr. Smock, of 
that place. In some unfavorable seasons, this excellent 
fruit may not fully mature in tbe latitude of Boston, ex« 
cept only in warm situations. New and very productive. 

78. HEATH CLINGSTONE. 

The fruit is very large, rather oblong, terminated by a 
point at its summit ; of a cream color, with an occasional 
blush next the sun : the flesh is tender, melting, extremely 
juicy, and rich. It ripens late, too late for the climate of 
New England, except in very favorable seasons. Mr. Coxe 
informs us that this fruit was raised from a stone brought 
from the Mediterraoean, by Mr. Daniel Heath, and in his 
estimation is superior to all other peaches known ; the stone 
generally opens, and the fruit, if not too ripe, is one of the 
most admired preserved in sugar ; that it ripens in Octo* 
ber, and keeps till December. [Leaves R. Flowers S.] 
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ORNAMENTAL VARIETIES. 

79. DOUBLE FLOWERING PEACH.' 

From China. The leaves have reniform glands ; flowers 
very large and double, of a deep red color, and extremely 
beautiful. Sometimes, but very rarely, the blossoms are 
semi-double, and produce fruit, which is good. 

81. AMYGDALUS MACROCARPiE. 

The tree an almond ; leaves handsome, white and downy 
beneath ; blossoms pale blush ; -cup-formed, single, 'very 
large, and beautiful. Tree of remarkable appearance. 

82. AMYGDALUS ORIENT ALIS. 
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ADDITIONAL LIST OF PEACHES. 

Some of the following peaches are new. They are 
mostly native fruits, a small portion of them only being 
of foreign origin. All of them are undoubtedly good, and 
many of them are excellent. Part of them will prove very 
productive, and all that could possibly be desired in this 
respect ; but doubts exist in relation to the productivenesa 
of some portion of them. 

Astor's Sgeoung. Large; round; yellow and red; de- 
licious. September. 

Bbule Chevbrbube. Large ; red ; vinous ; excellent. 
August. 

Bennett's Rareripe. Large; red and white; hand- 
some; productive. Early. 

^Bergen's Yellow. Yellow ; fine. September. Extra 

BouRDiNR. Large ; round ; red ; sweet ; vinous. Sq>t. 

Brandt Peach. Beautiful ; medium size ; round ; deep 
red ; flesh crimson ; good. August. 

Brodib's C. Beautiful ; large ; round ; red ; juicy ; fine ; 
moderately productive. September. 

Glin^^on. Fine and handsome. September. 

Congress G. Large ; red ; juicy ; fine ; mod. bearer. Sept. 

pE ToNDENsis. Large; fine; first quality; red and 
white ; moderately productive. September. 

Dix Peach. Large ; productive ; first-rate. 

Double Swalsh. Medium size; ovate; red; fine* 
flavored ; tolerably productive. 

Eagle's Red. Beautiful; large; red; fine. Sept. 

Early Mignonne. A small variety of the Cfrosse Mig» 
nonne, August. 

Earlt York. Large ; excellent ; mod. bearer. August. 

English Ghancellor. • Large; oblong; red; rich; 
vinous. 

Gilman's Early. Ripe soon after Nutmeg; new; pro» 
ductive; good. August. 
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OoLDCif PuRPLK C. Median) size ; beautiful ; round ; 
yellow, dark crimson ; sweet ; very productive. August 

Jose Sweet. A fine fi'uit 

Ladt Anne Steward. Handsome and fine. 

Late Chevereuse. Oblong; medium size; red; good 
September. 

Late Purple. Medium size ; round ; deep red ; ex- 
cellent. September. 

Magoeleine de Bolwiller. Medium size; red; ex- 
cellent. August. 

Mammoth C Large; red; juicy; fine. September* 

Mifflin's Pennsylvania. Large ; fine ; fi'om Pehn. 

MioNONNE FrizI^b. A Variety of the Orosse Mtgnanne; 
singular. August. 

Moore'^s Rareripe. Large; round; excellent; produc- 
tive. September. 

Murray's Malacatunk. Large and fine. 

Petitb Mignonne. Small ; round ; yellow and red ; 
productive ; excellent. 1st of August. 

Pincknet's C. Very large ; red ; excellent ; late. Oct 

^Buuard's Clingstone. Very large; seems allied to 
Rodman's C. ; like that, very productive, superior. Sept 

Prince's Red Rareripe. Beautiful ; round ; red ; first- 
rate ; moderately productive. September. 

Prince's Paragon. Large; beautiful; new. September. 

St. Michael. New ; from France. " 

Spring Grove. Medium size; round; red; fine; very 
early. August. 

Strawberry. Beautiful ; deep red ; medium size ; flesh 
crimson; good. August. 

Sweetwater. Medium size; white; good. August. 

^Bullard's Sc:edlin6. New, very large, round, pale 
yellow, red next the sun, very delicious. Middle of Sept 

Van Zandts. Large; red and white; excellent; mod- 
erately productive. September. 

ViNi^usE DE Fromentin. Large; oblong; red and 
white ; excellent ; moderately productive. 1st of Sept 



Wakd's Lats Frse. Larg« and fine; higlUj esteemed 
in PennsylYania. October. 

Weld's Free. Large ; round ; ^excellent September. 

White Magdalen.> Large; white and red; muakj; 
' good. August. 



CULTIVATION. 

The peach tree is usaaliy raised by planting the stones 
in autumn. Some, however, preserve them in soil exposed 
to the froets of winter. In spring they are cracked, and 
either sown in beds or planted in the nursery, in rows four 
fe^ asunder, abd about a foot distant in the row* In the 
same year or the year following, they are inoculated. The 
peach tree is usually inoculated on the peach stock. They 
are, however, sometimes propagated on the almond ; som^ 
times on the plum stock. Mozard, according to Loudon, 
'' prefers plum s^ks, wh^re the soil is strong and black ; " 
and Dubreuil recommends a plum stock for a clayey soi^ 
and the almond stock for such as are light and sandy* 
The same opinion is held by the Montreuil cultivators. 
At Montreuil, we understand, the plum stock is not used, 
because the soil is dry. Use only the peach stock or al- 
mobd on 9uch soils. 

Peaches thrive best near the banks of rivers, and espe* 
cially those of brackish water. The curculiones are stated 
to avoid a mobt atmosphere and salt air on the borders of 
rivers or the sea. 

Soil, Distance. The most suitable soil for the peach 
tree is a rich, sandy loam; a light soil answers well.* The 
soil of Montreuil, as above stated, is dry. The peach tree 
will not flourish on a cdd, stiff, wet soil. On such a soil 
they may grow vigorously, but they produce but little fruit, 
and that of ordinary quality. Some assert that they are 
more uniformly productive on the north side of hills, as it 
prevents their too early advancement before the vernal 
ttostB are past. Tisn or twelve feet asunder is deemed a 
good distance for the peach tree, in the colder latitudes ; 
but in warmer climes, a greater distance is required. 
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Malambs. The maladies to which the peach tree Is 
■abject are, 

Ist. The CureuUe. For the remediea for this, see Inr- 
BKCTs, id'the former part of this work. 

2d. The u>arm which feeds on the sap-wood beneath 
the bark, principally near the surface of the earth. 

The worm is produced bj a fly which, from the middle 
of June to the first of August, deposits its eggs on the 
bark of the tree, generally at its root, where the- bark is 
tender. These are soon hatched, and the worm shortly 
penetrates beneath the bark, where it commences its work 
of destruction, devouring the sap-wood often around the 
whole circumference of the tree, causing the gum to exude, 
and often death. 

Much has been written and said of this insect ; yet the 
prevention is very easy, provided there is a necessity for 
It, which is not the case in all soils and situations. It 
seems with us only an occasional evil, and the remedies 
are seldom required. Whenever serious suspicions arise, 
let every tree be carefully searched at the surface of the 
earth, and the worm destroyed by probing with a pen* 
knife or pointed wire. About the beginning of June, form 
around the trunk of the tree a small conical mound, to the 
height of eight inches or a foot above the natural surface 
of the earth. Unleached ashes, which might be preserved 
for this purpose, are, without doubt, the best and moat 
useful substance, and each tree will require about a peck. 
Charcoal, broken small, has been recommended^, also cin- 
ders from the blacksmith's forge, to be placed around the 
trunk for protection. But any thing else, even a small, 
conical mound of soil, is found to answer. The design of 
this is, to protect that portion of the tree where the bark 
is most tender. Let this mound be levelled in Octob^, and 
the bafk will harden again beneath where it was placed. 
I am inclined to believe the potash wash, before described, 
would' answer every purpose, as it does iinth the apple tree, 
if applied at the suitable time, also the wash recommended 
by Mr. Lindley. I have already stated, in Section XII. of 
the former part of this work, that in those soils thus in> 
fested, refuse tobacco has been applied around the trunk 
of the tree and at its foot, the effluvium of which has been 
Tound effectual in preventing the attacks of the grub. 
^ Poudrette has also been applied around the trunk, the am- 



moaia or odor of whieb has proved an Actual proteelion. 
Also coal tar, A gentlemaa of Nantucket has tried it on 
the plaok of his ships which sail to the Pacific, to preserve 
them from the attacks of the sea-worm. The odor it ex- 
hales is powerful and lasting. 

Another cheap, easy, and effectual mode is practised bj 
Mr. Vose, of Dorchester. About the last of May, the soil 
is removed to the depth of two inches round the trunk y a 
composition of clay, ashes, ^^c, is applied with a brush, 
and over this stiff brown paper is wrapped around the tree 
to the height of a ibot, and the earth replaced. Sharp 
sand placed around the trunk of the tree,. in a small, conical 
mouiul, has, it is stated, beon found an effectual protection, 
from experiments made in Pennsylvania. And from ex- 
periments ipade in the state of New York by Mr. Van Rens- 
selaer, it appears that powdered charcoal placed around 
the trunk to the depth of two inches, is a protection. But 
the scoria from the blacksmith's forge would probably 
prove at least as effectual. Lastly, lime mortar, mixed wkh 
sulphur, is found good. And common lime mortar alone, 
2q>plied round the tree, has been found effectual. ^ With us 
no remedy is generally needed. 

3d. But there is another malady, which I believe is 
unknown in New England, or at least I have never seen 
or heard of such a disease with us. It is by some called 
the f/iellows ,* and, according to Mr. Coxe, ** the malady 
which destroys much the largest portion of the trees, has 
hitherto baffled every effort to subdue it ; neither the 
source nor the precise character of the disease appears to 
be perfectly understood." The trees are further stated to 
languish, the leaves turn yellow, and they perish shortly. 
The disease is contagious, soon spreading through the 
whole orchard ; and if trees are brought Arom a sound 
nursery, and planted on the same land, they usually perish 
during the first season. And the infected soil cannot be 
again occupied as a peach orchard, until some years of 
intermediate cultivation. The only remedy I have heard 
of for the destruction of this disease, is to destroy at once 
the infectious trees, before the disease is communicated to 
the whole orchard ; which, according to Mr. Prince, of the 
Linnasan Botanic Garden, as stated in Tkacher^s Orchard* 
isty is at the time the trees blossom in spring. 

4th. The blossoms of the peach, and sometimes the tree 
itself, are liaUe to be cut off by winter, or by spring frosts, 



wbich occor aftof the ssp bas arisen ; the daager in thii 
ease being caused by the occurrence of unusually warm 
weather, either during an open winter, or during the 
progress of a very early spring, which causes the tree to 
advance prematurely. Those trees being more especially 
exposed which are in warm and sunny expoaitions, while 
those trees which are situated on the north sides of hillS| 
the most exposed to cold winds, and on the north sides of 
fences and of buildings, almost invariably escape. I have 
stated elsewhere, that in Switzerland a mound of earth is 
sometimes placed over the roots of plants in autumn, as a 
protection from winter frosts, to be removed in spring. 
Completely to protect the tree, and to insure a crop of fruit 
in all situations and seasons, let the whole surface of the 
earth beneath the tree, be covered to the depth of eight or 
ten inches, either with leaves, or coarse, strawy manure, or 
with coar?e hay, in January and February, and whien hard 
frozen. This will preserve the ground in a frozen state, 
and effectually retard the advancement of the tree till the 
danger is past, and to a late period in spring. 

PruninOi dl&c. In our climate the peach is almost uni- 
versally cultivated as a standard. They are rarely pruned 
at all. In New Jersey and Delaware, also, the best culti* 
vators prefer to leave the peach trees unpruned, even while 
standing in the nursery, that they may spread wide ; and 
some there are who prefer close planting. There they are 
sometimes renovated by heading down, afler they have 
borne two crops, for the production of new and more fruit- 
ful wood* This Operation should be performed in spring. 
Trees are very rarely to be seen trained to walls, except oc- 
casionally in the gardens of the opulent. 

The most extensive peach orchard wbich has come to 
my knowledge, is that belonging to Messrs. Isaac Iteeve 
and Jacob Ridgeway, of Philadelphia. It is situated forty- 
five miles below the city, on the River Delaware, at Dela- 
ware city, and contains 200 acres of trees, in different 
stages ^of growth. In 1839, they gathered from this 
orchard 18,000 bushels of first-rate fruit, from 170 acres 
of trees, whereof only 60 acres were then in full bearing. 
When the fruit has attained tbe size of a small musket 
ball, it is thinned. One of those gentlemen informed me, 
that of that size, they had gathered, in that year, 700 
bushels, by measure, of the immature fruit. By this judt* 
cious management, while the amount of fruit was but little 
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£iiiiaisbed, either in weight or fneasure, it« size and 
beauty were greatly improved, so that their fruit was the 
handsomest in the Philadelphia market ; and during the 
best of the season, much of it was sold at from $4.50 to 
$6 the basket, of three pecks in measure. Their trees are 
usually transplanted when but of a single year's growth 
from the bud ; they usually produce a full crop of fruit in 
the fourth year after being transplanted, and from some 
of their trees two bushels have been gathered in a fmgle 
year. They prefer a dry soil, light and friable, on a foun- 
dation of clay, or gravelly clay, a good, but not a very rich 
soil. Like all other good cultivators^ the whole land is 
always kept in cultivation. ^ ^ For the first two or three yea»^ 
corn is raised in the orchard, but afterwards the trees are 
permitted to occupy the whole ground, nothing being suf> 
&red to grow beneath their shade, as this would rob the 
fruit of its nourishment. In Delaware, where the climate 
is warm and the soil good, twenty feet asunder is the suit- 
able distance recommended for the tree ; while on the 
eastern or Atlantic side of New Jersey, sixteen or seven- 
teen feet asunder is deemed sufficient by some of their 
most experienced cultivators, on good soils ; while farther 
north, or on poorer soils, a less distance will suffice. 

To render peach trees very productive, it has been rec* 
ommended to shorten the new, young wood in July, by 
cutting in a few inches ; and the shoots proceeding from 
these are to be shortened ag^in during the course of the 
summer. This mode is favorable to the production of 
fruit buds, and the trees will produce more abundant crops 
the following year. This pruning or shortening may be 
most profitably performed with very large shears, with long 
handles, such as are used for clipping hedges ; and I am 
persuaded that, with such an instrument, a man might 
prune a great many trees in a day. [See Introduction, 
Section VIII. Subs. 4th.] Mr. Knight, however, recom- 
mends to bend downwards the young and luxuriant shoots, 
instead of clipping : they thus produce the finest possible 
bearing wood for the second year. This last is the pre^ 
erable mode. . [See Introduction, Section VIII. Subs. 3.] 

With respect to trees trained to walls, Jean Pierre Sa* 
vard, at Montreuil, according to Loudon, varies the posi- 
tion of the branches every year, by e^levating to a greater 
angle the weak, depressing "the strong, cutting out old, 
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naked, or useless shoots ; ihiis presenting at ril times a 
well-balanced tree. 

The inference is, that these weakly shoots, by being thus 
elevated, «'ow stronger ; and the branches, by being anna- 
ally bent m alternate years, become more frnitfal on the 
principles before explained. Girdling increases the size, 
and hastens the maturity of the frait ; it should be per- 
formed as soon as the tree comes into leaf. Its effects, 
though surprising, are ultimately ruinous to the branch on 
which the operation* is performed ; yet it may be sometimes 
advantageously performed on alternate branches of the 
same tree in alternate years. And there are, I believe, 
certain cases, where a single crop of very early fruit will 
very far exceed the value of the tree. 

M. Noisette, according to Mr. Neill, against one piece 
of low wall, places his peach trees, five feet asunder, and 
trains them all obliquely, and in one direction, at an 
angle of 45^. The growth of wood being thus restrained, 
the fruitfulness is promoted, and the tree falls suddenly 
into ' bearing, and bears abundantly. 



NECTARINE {Amygdaks NectaHna.) 

The nectarine has been assigned to Persia; it only 
differs from the peach in possessing a very smooth and 
glossy skin, and a pulp of a finer consistence. The French 
consider the nectarine {Peche Ussi) as one and the same 
frait as the peach. It is esteemed, however, by some, more 
wholesome and delicious. According to some authorities, 
its name is derived from nectary which was supposed to be 
the favorite liquor which inspired the heathen gods. 



CliASS I. 

FREESTONE NECTARINES. 

1. AROMATIC. LindUy. 

A middJe-sized fruit, inclining to globular; deep red or 
blackish brown next the sun ; the fiesh pale straw, but red 



at the stone ; juice of a rich, vinotts flaror. [Leaves IL 
Flowers S.] 

2. *£ARLY VIOLET. Pom. Mag, Ban Jard. 1828. 

'^lOLSTTx Hatitb, Petit Violsttx Hatitb, «ftk$ Frmuk, 
Violet, Lord Selby's Elruox, ofHu JEngUtk 

The tree is prodactive; its size generally medium; 
pale yellowish green, but dark purplish red next the sun ; 
flesh whitish yellow, but red next the stdne, melting, 
juicy, rich, sweet, vinous, and excellent August. 
[Leaves R. Flowers S.] 

8. •ELRUGE. 

One of the very best of nectarines; large, roundish 
oval, deep violet or blood color next the sun ; nesh whitish, 
melting, very juicy, rich^ and very high-flavored. August. 
[Leaves R.] 

4. FAIRCmLiyS EARLY. Lindky. Forsyth. 
The fruit is very early, and very small ; globular ; yellow 

in the shade, deep scarlet next the sun ; the flesh yellow, 
not juicy, but well*flavored. [Leaves R. Flowers L.] 

5. JAUNE LISSE, or ROUSSANNE. Ban Jard 

Smooth Tellow. 
A small fruit ; skin smooth, yellow, a little washed with 
red next the sun. Its flavor that of the apricot. It ripens 
very late at Paris, where it requires a warm exposition. 
[Leaves R. Flowers L.] 

6. ♦LEWIS'S NECTARINE. 

A fine new variety, raised from the stone of a peach by 
Mr. Lewis, of Boston. A beautiful- fruit, of middle size, 
heart-shaped ; bright yellow, but intense red mottled next 
the sun ; flesh of a fine orange color, firm, sweet ; flavor 
Yery pleasant and peculiar. 

7. *PERKINS'S SEEDLING. 

A seedling raised by S. G. Perkins, Esq., from the 
Lewis's Nectarine. A very large, beautiful, fine fruit, 
globular, bright yellow, of a dark purple crimson next 
the sun. 

8. •PITMASTON ORANGE NECTARINE. Land. 

Hart. Trtms. 
A new and beautiful fruit, of good size, globular, or heart- 
shaped, pointed ; of a fine yellow color, but dark crimson 
or purple next the sun ; flesh golden yellow, but red next 
the Btone ; melting, juicy, saccharine, high-flavored. 
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O. •SCARLET. JVr. Lindlej^, 

A middle-sized fruit, rather ovate, of a fine deep scarlet 
next the sun ; the flesh greenish white, but red at the stone; 
saccharine and well-flavored. [Leaves R* Flowers S.] 

la TEMPLE'S. For. Lindky. 

A fruit below medium size, rather oblong; of a pale red 
color next the sun ; the flesh white ; it shrivels at matu- 
rity ; very juicy, rich, and of fine flavor. [Leaves R. Flow- 
ers S.] 

11. •WHITE OR FLANDERS NECTARINE. Pom. 

Mag. H(hker^ Lind, 

Nsw White, Emmxiuion^s Nxw Whits, lind, P. Mag. 
A middle-sized, roundish, very pale fruit, slightly tinged 
with red next the sun ; flesh tender TDid juicy, with a fine 
vinous flavor. [Leaves R. Flowers L.] 



CUkSS II. 

CLINGSTONES, OR PAVIES. 

la. VIOLETTE CERISE. N. Duh. Ban Jard. 

The flowers are small and delicate. A very small filiit, 
the size of a Green Gage plum ; very beautiful, of a fine 
cherry red next the sun ; good, but not high-flatvored. 
[Leaves R. Flowers S.] 

18. •GOLDEN. For. LindUy. 

Rather large, globular, ovate, orange in the shade, bright 
scarlet, marked with deep re^, next the sun ; flesh firm, 
yellow, pale red at the stone, and of good flavor. [Leaves 
R. Flowers S.] 

14. GROSSE VIOLETTE. JBwi JiwA p. 298. 

ViOLXTTS DK COURSON, fiRDGirOir GXOSSX VlOtXTTX, lb.. 

The fruit rather larger and its flavor less vinous than the 
Violette Hative, {EaAy Vioki.) Its skin is more marbled, 
and washed with violet red. Its maturity is also later ; or 
the 15th September. [Leaves R. Flowers S.] 

15. ITALIAN. Lindky. Forsyth. 
BRUOiroir. For. 

A large, globular, pale yellow firait, marked with dark 
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red next the sdn ; of a firm jellow flesh, red at the stonei 
jniejT, rich, and good. It may ripen here in Augost. 
[Leases R. Flowers S.] . 

i6. RED ROMAN. Lindhy, For. 

A very large, globular frait, dark red or purple next the 
sun, yellowish in the shade ; flesh yellowbh, but red next 
' the stone ; juicy, saccharine, and vinous. Early in Sep* 
tember. [Leaves R. Flowers L.] 

17. SCARLET NEWINGTON. Lind. For. 
Nkwihgtoh, Lats Ncwinotov. 

The fruit is rather large, globular, fine yellow, but 

bright red marbled next the sun ; of a firm pale yellow 

flesh, but red at the stone ; juicy, rich, sweet, vinous, and 

excellent. Early in September. [Leaves S. Flowers L.] 

18. TAWNY NEWINGTON. LindUy. 

Pretty large, somewhat ovate; tawny-colored, marbled 
with dull red or orange next the sun ; flesh pale yellow, 
but red at the stone ; very juicy, sugary, and of a most 
delicious flavor. Ripening ea^ly in August. [Leaves S. 
Flowers L.] 

19. VERMASH. Hooker, Pom, Land. PI. xxix. 
Not the Vermash or Peterborough of Mr. Forsyth. The 

tree is very fertile; a small, roundish fruit; skin very 
smooth, intense red next the sun ; flesh white, but red at 
the stone, of a high, delicate flavor, melting, juicy, sweet, 
relieved by an agreeable acid« Esteemed by Mr. Padley 
one of the best known. It succeeds the Early Violet. 
[Flowers L.] 

5M>. VIOLET MUSK. Bon Jard. 

Brugnon Violet Musquii:, Bruqnon Musc^us, fb. 
Red Roman of Forsyth. 

The fruit is as large as the Grosse Violette, but brighter 
and of a more lively red next the sun ; the skin very 
smooth, amber color in the shade ; the flesh yellow, but red 
at the stone; saccharine, vinous, musky. September. 
[Leaves R. Flowers L.] 



CULTIVATION. 

' The nectarine, owing to the smoothness of its skin, is, 
like the plum, extremely liable to the destructive attacks of 
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the enreulio. For the preventives, see CuRCtruo, in the 
former part of this work. The soil, caltivation, uses, &c., 
are the same as the peach. They are usually inoculifted 
on the nectarine, plum, or peach stock. 



ALMOND. — {Amygdalus.) 



The almond, according to the best authorities, is a na* 
tive of Asia. It is extenstyely cultivated in the south of 
Europe and Barbary, as a fruit tree, for its kernel, both for 
domestic use and for exportation. The tree bears a stri* 
king resemblance to the peach ; the leaves, also, much re- 
^mble those of ^the peach, {^t are more smooth, and of a 
bright, shining green ; their lower serratures are glanduiar. 
The sweet almonds are used for the dessert, for confection* 
ary, and for perfumery. The bitter almonds are used in 
medicine. They abound in prussic acid, and form the 
basis of the delicious cordial called Crime de Naytaum 
This liquor, however, is also made of the kernels of the 
peach. \See Peach.] The common almond, and the hard* 
shelled sweet almond, are planted principally as stocks for 
the inoculation of the better varieties of almonds and the 
peach. The almond is enveloped in a pulp of ordinary 
flavor. The principal kinds recommended are the fol* 
lowing: — 

1. SWEET SOFT-SHELLEp ALMOND. Und. 

Amande Sultan ▲ Coqus Tehdrb. 
The shell is large, about an inch and a half in length ; 
it is flattened on one side, and rounded on the other ; it is 
smooth and tender ; the kernel is sweet and good. This 
sort is said to be much cultivated in France for food. 

ft. amaI^de princesse, ou des dames. 

"Bon Jard. 
Amande des Dames. JV. Dvk, PI. lxxv. 
The fruit is two inches in length ; the shell is oval, and 
over an inch in length ; it is soft and porous ; the kernel u 
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soft, sweety and excellent This is said to be much calti> 
vated in the south of France for exportation. This fruit 
is recommended as one of the best for cultiTation. 

8. AMANDE SULTAN. 

This variety much resembles the Amande Princesse, but 
IB not so large* 

4t. AMANDE PISTACHE. 

Resembles the Amande Princesse, but is of small size 

B. BITTER ALMOND. 

Amakde Ahers. 
Of this variety there are several ; the two principal which. 
are enumerated, are the following : — ^ 

6. BITTER SOPT-SHELLED ALMOND. 

AmAIVDE AhERE a CoqUE TSNDRB. 

T. BITTER HARD-SHELLED ALMOND. 

Amahde Ahere Ai CoqvE Dure. 

8. PEACH ALMOND. 

Amakde Pecher. 
These are hybrids, produced between the almond and 
peach; some' are large, juicy, but of bitter flavor; some 
are tolerable for eating, with sweet kernels. 

9. GREAT DOUBLE FLOWERING ALMOND. 

Amandier a Grand Fleur. JV. Dvh. Pi. cCclxxxii. 
This new variety originated at the Luxembourgi; the 
tree is of fine form ; its bark shining, its leaves large ; the 
flowers are superb, of a beautiful white, and two inches in 
diameter ; the fruit is small, oval, obtuse, downy ; its sheP 
very hard, the kernel plump, ^weet, and good. Nothi»- 
more beautiful than this almond in spring ; it merits u dis- 
tinguished place among the trees of ornament. 

10. DWARF DOUBLE FLOWERING ALMOND. 

Ahardier ds GioRGis. J\r. Duk. PL xcii. 
This^s one of the most ornamental of all shrubs ; it 
blossoms very early in spring, and the whole young wood is 
covered with the red blossoms, which are extremely double^ 
and resemble small roses ; their diameter is about an inch. 
This variety has som^ single blossoms, which produce a 
fruit which is oblong, pointed, and about ^n inch and a 
quarter in length ; its skin green and downy ; it contains 
an almond which is bitter. 
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CULTIVATION. 

The Tarieties of almond are propagated by inoculation, 
either on the native stocks of the comnum almond, or on 
stocks of the peach or plum. Their cultivation is the same 
as that prescribed for the pe^h ; .they are equally as hardy. 



' APRICOT. — (^irmemaca.) 

The apricot is a low tree, of very irregular growth ; the 
leaves are broad, roundish, pointed, glandular, serrated; 
their petioles tinged with red ; the flowers are sessile, of 
a white color, tinged with red ; they appear very early ; the 
fruit is round, its color varying from white to yellow, and 
red ; it somewhat resembles a peach, but its flesh is firmer ; 
its hard, smooth, compressed stone resembles that of a plum. 
It ripens in July in the latitude of Boston. 

According to Phillips, it may derive its name from 
]^r<BC0Xy or early fruit; or, by corruption, a prtecox; hence 
apriihck, or apricot Its native place has been assigned 
to Armenia. M. L. Legnier, however, asserts, says Phillips, 
that it is not known to grow in the natural state in any part 
of Armenia. The inhabitants of the deserts called oases^ 
gather and dry large quantities of apricots, which they 
bring down to Egypt for s^ie ; it there grows spontaneous- 
ly ; hence Legnier assigns it to Arabia. Pallas states it 
to be a native of Caucasusf, the mountains there being cov- 
ered with it to their tops. Grosier says it covers the bar- 
ren mountains west of Pekin. {Phillips,) Regnier and 
Sickler, says Loudon, assign it a parallel between the 
(Niger and Atlas.) 

Uses. As a dessert fruit, the apricot is esteemed next 
to the peach ; it is also esteemed a most superior fruit, when 
used in pastry, for marmalade, jellies, and preserves ; it is 
also stated to make a delicious liqueur. In France and 
Germany, according to Dr. Willich, the Orange Apricot is 
usually preserved* in a dried state for winter, when they 
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form a delicious ingredient in pies, tarts, d&c. The Chi- 
nese, we are told, form lozenges from the clarified juice, 
which, dissolved in water, yield a cool, refreshing beverage. 
Oil is also extracted from the kernel ; and Loudon informs 
us, that the young shoots yield a fine golden-cinnaigoa 
color to wool. 

VARIETIES. 

1. ALBERGE APRICOT. BonJard. 

A large tree, and very productiye. The flesh is melting, 
vinous; and excellent for preserving. The kernel is large 
and bitter. Early in August. There are two vtmetiea 
superior in size and flavor ; thvLt of Manigamei and oi TVicrf. 

2. ALGIERS. Far. 

An oval fi'uit, flattened or compressed, of a straw color ; 
juicy and high-flavored. 

8. ANGOUMOIS. Lind. Bon lord. p. 205. 

Purple Abricot. Idnd. Alexandrian, il. 

Abricot Violsttb. Jbm (ku. 

Black Apbicot. For, 
A small, globular, downy fruit, a little oblong; of a pale 
red color, 'becoming deep red or purple next the sun ; the 
fiesh pale red, but orange next the stone, a little acid, but 
good, with a strong odor ; the kernel is sweet, and the 
fruit looks at a little distance like an Orleans plum. Early 
in July. 

4. ♦BRUSSELS. For. 

Highly esteemed for its productiveness. A middle-sized 
fruit, <^ a red color next the sun, covered with numerous 
dark spots ; the flesh is yellow, and of a brisk flavor. It 
separates from the stone ; the kernel is bitter. 

5. *CRUFT'S LATE APRICOT. 

A large and very superior fruit, which lately originated 
in the garden of Edward Crufl, Esq., in Boston. Very 
rich, juicy, sweet ; and, in the opinion of the best of judges, 
a variety of surpassing excellence. August 15. 

6. EARLY MASCULINE. BonJard. 

Abricotii^ Abricot Precoge, Abricot Hatif Mu8<iue, qfth€ 

French. 
Red MASCiTLiifE; Idnd. 

A small, nearly glQ4>ular fruit, vermilion color next the 

sun, yellowish in the shade; the fledi is yellowk^^ of me- 
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diam quality; flavor musky; kernel bitter. Its ehief merit 
is its early maturity. Beginning of July. 

7. GROS MUSCH. Bon /or J. p. 306. 

The tree is vigorous ; the fruit perfumed ; on one side 
de4t>Iy grooved ; it is contracted on the other ; a freestone ; 
the kernel is sweet. July. 

8. HEMSKIRKE. Pmn, Mag. 

Origin unknown; it bears freely, ripening early, of a 
high, luscious flavor, superior even to that of the Moorpark. 
Middle-sized, roundish, slightly compressed ; its G<4or and 
form that of the Moorpark ; flesh bright deep orange ; ten* 
der, juicy, with a particularly rich, delicate flavor, resem* 
Ming that of the Green Gage plum ; kernel sweet. July. 

9. •LARGE EARLY APRICOT. 

Abbicot Gro8 Precocb. Abricot de St. Jbav Rovoe. 
Abricot Gros d'Albxabdrie, in Proveiice. Pom. Mmg. 

Fruit medium-sized, compressed, a little oblong; skin 

downy ; fine bright orange, with spots of red next the sun, 

pale orange in the shade ;. flesh orange-colored, juicy, rich, 

and parting from the stone. Ripe at midsummer, or oo 

St. John's day ; hence its name. 

10. ^MOORPARK. Hooker^s Pom, Land. 
Anson's, Temple's, Dunmore's Breda, lb. 

The tree is extraordinarily productive ; the fruit is very 

large, of a bright orange or gold color, with dark spots next 

the sun ; flesh orange color, melting, and excellent ; the 

stone is large; there is a pervious longitudinal passage 

through it, through which a needle njay be passed. It is 

in the edge of the stone, a little aside from the centre. 

11. MUSCH MUSCH. Ban Jard. 

Brought, a few years since, from the city of Musch, on the 
frontiers of Turkey, on the side of Persia. It is round, 
deep yellow, remarkable for the transparency of its pulp, 
through which the stone is visible ; the flesh is very fine 
and agreeable. Early in July. 

12. ORANGE. ' Lindlei/. 

Early Orange, Rotal Orange, Royal George. 
The fruit is larger than the Masculine, roundish ; color 
orange, spotted with red or dark purple next the sun ; the 
flesh ^eep orange, succulent, and well-flavored ; not per- 
fectly a freestone; k^nel sweet. 
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IS* *P£ACH APRICX)T. N. Duh. PL cir. Bon Jard 

Abricot Fxchk. Jb. De NAHcr. 
The best and the largest of all apricots. Form yariable, 
genera]^ flattened ; skin slightly downy ; of a fawn color 
next the sun, with reddish spots ; flesh fawn color, yellow, 
melting, excellent ; neither dry nor clammy, like most af^ri* 
cots; juice abundant, high-flavored, peculiar. Excellent.-- 
Early in August. All authors concur in this description. 

14. PORTUGAL. Ban Jard, 

Abmcot bb Pobtuoal, or Malb. Bam Jard, 
A small, globular fruit ; flesh melting and good. Aug. 

15. PROVENCE. Ban Jard. 

A small fruit ; flesh yeUow, sometimes a little dry, bat 
of a sweet, vinous flavor ; sUMie rugged ; kernel sweet. July. 

16. ROMAN. Pom. Mag. LindUy. Bon Jard. 

Abricot Cohmitn. Ban Jard. 

Blotchbd Lbaybd Tvbket. ImmL and Pom. Mof. 
A vigorous tree, a large fruit in well-cultivat^ ground, 
superior to the Angoumois, but insipid when too ripe ; ker- 
nel bitter. July. A productive variety. 

17. ROYAL. Boh Jard, Pom. Mag. 

A new variety, obtained at the Luxembourg ; better than 
the Peach apricot. The fruit is next in size to thesMoor- 
park ; rather oval, compressed ; dull yellow, slightly red ; 
the flesh pale orange, firm, juicy, sweet, and high-flavored, 
with a slight acid ; kernel slightly bitter. 

18. *ROYAL PERSIAN. Hort. Soc. Cat. Bon Jard. 

Brzda. Hort. Soc. Cat. 
HoLLAMDE, Amahdx Avbline, Bott Jard. 
This fruit is small ; flesh yellow, melting, vinous, having 
the taste of the Avdine or Filbert ; kernel sweet July. 

10. TURKEY. Pom. Mag. 

LiArse Turxev. Hooker's Pom. Ldmd. 
** An excellent apricot, scarcely known," little inferior 
to the Moorpads. Fruit middle-sized, very handsome, deep 
yellow, with rich orange red blotches next the sun ; the 
form globular ; the flesh yellow, firm, juicy, sweet, with 
a little acid, very rich, and excellent ; a freestone ; kernel 
sweet as an almond. 

0O. •WHITE APRICOT. Bon Jard 
Abbicot Blakc. Bon Jard. 
The flesh is whiter than the Angoumois, and better. 
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luiTing a little of the flavor of tlie peadi. It rip^ia a Ikde 
after the Early Masculine. 



CULTIVATION. 

The apricot is senerally inoculated either on the aprt- 
cot, plum, or peach stock ; the soil, and the maladies to 
which they are sometimes subject, are similar to the peach, 
but from the smooth skin which they possess, they are mow 
liable to the attacks of the Curculio. For the preventives, 
see CuEcuuo, in the former part of this work. 

Soil, d&c. The apricot requires a rich, black mould. 
They will not flourish in a sandy, gravelly, or cold, damp 
soil. The distances asunder to which they ought to be 
•et, and their cultivatioD, are similar to that of the peach. 



P L U M . — (Pnmiw.) 

The plum tree rises to a height of from fifteen to eigh 
teen feet, with moderately spreading branches. The leaves 
are ovate, serrated; the petioles short; the flowers are 
white. The fruit is a drupe ; its color varying from white 
or yellow to red, to blue, or to black ; the pulp is sweet or 
subacid; the stone smooth, ovate, pointed, compressed. 
Mr. Knight and others consider the Sloe Plum (P. spinosa) 
as the parent, not only of the Bullace,(P. in$ititiaf) but of 
all the varieties of the English plums, (P. domestica.) The 
plum tree is supposed to be originally from Asia, but is also 
found growing in a wild state in North America. It. ia 
more hardy than the peach, as it flourishes in Canada ; from 
the confines of the tropics to higli northern latitudes. 

Uses. The finest varieties are esteemed a dellcioiw 
dessert fruit ; the more ordinary varieties are used for pies^ 
tarts, preserves, &c. The Perdrigons, the Cluetsches, or 
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prunes, are dried, and m this state may be long preserred ; 
they are imported principally from Spain, Portugal, and 
Marseilles. Prunes are deemed extremely wholesome food, 
and possessed of considerable medicinal efficacy. In the 
preparation of prunes, the perfectly ripe and sound fruit is 
arranged singly, and without being allowed to touch each 
other, on plates of tin or iron ; these are placed in an oven 
after the bread is taken out> and they are occasionally 
moved or turned. When taken from the oven, if not suf- 
ficiently dry, they are exposed to the influence of the sun, 
and when cold, they are packed in boxes. Prunes may be 
made even of any kind of plum. BrignoUs are prepared 
in Provence from the Perdrigons, which possess a very 
sweet taste. The skins being first separated by a momen* 
tary immersion in boiling water, and the stones being ex- 
tracted, they are ailerwards dried and preserved in the same 
. jnanner as prunes. 

Ripe plums are deemed wholesome, if eaten in moderate 
quantities ; but unripe plums are extremely unwholesome, 
more so, it is said, than any other kind of unripe fruit, pro- 
ducing dysentery, &>c. The plum is said also to be capable 
of producing a good wine ; good brandy is' also procured 
from it by distillation. Plums and peaches, it is asserted, 
may be preserved a year, by placing them in earthen ves- 
sels as soon as gathered from the tree ; equal parts of honey 
and spring water, intimately incorporated, to be poured 
over them, and the vessels closely covered. The wood of 
this tree is beautifully veined ; it is therefore highly prized 
by turners, cabinet-makers, and for making musical in« 
Btruments. 



VARIETIES* 
1. APRICOT PLUM. 

Pruve Abricot:^, PtiuNE Abrioot^k ss Totfits 
The fruit is large, globular, depressed, divided by a 
deep suture; whitish yellow, but faint red next the sun, 
and covered with bloom ; the flesh is firm, ~jui<iy/ sweet, 
musky, and excellent It ripens in August Branches 
very downy. 

a. BANKER'S, GAGE. Buel 

This plum originated in New York. ATruit of fine 

19 
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size, and of delicioas flaTor, and adaiiraMy odculated te 
drying. 

a •BINGHAM. 

Large, obl<Mif , and beautifbl ; bright yellow in the shade, 
with specks of red; pale red next the snn; flesh yellow, 
▼ery sweet and delicious, and adhering to the stone. An 
excellent frnit The tree is very productive. Branches 
downy. 

4. ♦BLEECKER'S YELLOW GAGE. 

New, large, round; of^a yellow color; of qualities first- 
rate; the tree very productive. Raised by the Rev.^Mr. 
Bleecker, of Albany, from the German prune. Bkecker's 
Red Oagt is another new, superior kind raised by him. 

5. BLUE GAGE. Col Catr. 

Very productive. 'The fruit is of medium size, rouud; 
of a blue color ; of an extremely sweet, fine flavor. A native 
firuit, raised from the Reine Claude. It hangs long on the 
tree, and is deservedly worthy of cultivation. 

6. •BLUE HOLLAND. 

A round plum, of a blue color, juicy, and high-flavored. 
It readily parts from the stone. It ripens in September, 
and hangs long on the tree after arriving at maturity. A 
fine fruit, and a great bearer. 

7. •BLUE IMPERATRICE. 

Imperatrice. Imperatrice Violette. 

S^MiANA of 807M UMt' BoStOU. 

The branches are very long and smooth; the fiuit 
medium-sized, and rather long, pointed at .the base, round- 
ed or broad oval at the summit ; the skin is fine violet, 
very profusely covered with bloom ; flesh yellowish next the 
sun, a little firm at maturity, exceedingly rich ancl sweet ; 
it adheres to the stone. One of the best of late plums, 
and near Boston, one also of the most productive known ; 
not so liable as others to the attacks of curculiones. It 
ripens in October. Thus described and well proved. 

8. •BREVOORT'S PURPLE BOLMER. 

Brevoort's Purple Washington. 
The* tree is of very rapid growth, and exceedingly pro- 
ductive ; the branches smooth ; the leaves are like those 
of the Washington ; the fruit large, beautiful, of an oval 
form, of a blue color, covered with azure bloom; the 
flesh adheres to the stone, and is of a sweet and delicious 
flavor. New and very superior. Ripe early in Sept. 



9. •MUJTN GAOE. R. M. 

A new and very delicioas firait, which in eicellence 
▼cry nearly reBembles the Green Gage, both in the wood, 
the leaf, and the fruit ; nuM'e nearly, according to Mr. Man* 
ningy than any other fruit he has seen. A native, which 
originated in the garden of Colonel Bruyn« of King»> 
ton, N. Y. 

10. ♦CALEDONIAN. Pom. Mag. 
Prvnx Pxcbx of the Freiteh. Pom. M4tg. 
Nectarine. /6. Howell's Large. lb. 

The branches are brownish violet next the sun, and 
glabrous ; the fruit very large, rather oblong, like a Nec- 
tarine in size and form ; of a purple color, covered with a 
fine azure bloom ; flesh greenish yellow, and adhering to 
the stone. A superb and excellent fruit, and one of the 
very i>est plums yet known of its size. It ripens early in 
August The tree is wonderfully productive. 

11. *COE'S GOLDEN DROP. 

Coe'b Seedling, Burt Seedling, Pom. Mag. 

CoE*8 Imperial. lb. 
The tree is of thrifly growth, and bears well ; the 
branches are smooth, dark ; the leaves having two glob« 
ular glands at their base ; the fruit one of the largest, 
the best, and the most beautiful known ; it is oblong and 
rather bell-shaped ; two to two and a half inches long, but 
less in breadth ; of a greenish yellow color, and spotted 
next the sun with violet and crimson ; flesh gold color, and 
adhering to the stone ; of delicious flavor ; superior, it ia 
stated, to any late plum cultivated in Britain. The best 
late plum yet known near Boston ; a constant bearer ; not 
so liable as others to the attacks of carculiones. It ripens 
the middle of September, and hangs for a long time after 
on the tree, until it shrivels. Splendid and well proved. 

1«. ♦COLUMBIA. 

New and superior ; very large ; globular ; brownish pur- 
ple, covered with numer6us gold specks, and purple bloom ; 
juicy, rich, sugary. The tree bears abundantly ; shoots 
downy. Originated by Mr. Lawrence, of Hudson, N. Y. 

IS. COOPER'S PLUM. Coxc. Pom. Mag. 
La DsLicfEtTSE. lb. Cooper's Red. 
Raised by Mr. Joseph Cooper, of New Jersey, from a 
stone of the Orleans ; it is very large, rather oblong, dark 
purple next the sun ; the flesh yellowish green, very rich, 
juicy, and delicious. Mr. Coxe informs us '* that it makes 
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an exquisite preserve if deprived of its- skia belbre too 
ripe. The tree grows vigorously ; the young wood is snooth, 
sad the ifruit is liable to perish at maturity. Septemher. 

14^ •CORSE'S NOTA BENE. 

Large ; round ; of a bluish or copper color ; flesh 
green, rich, and as highly-flavored as the Green Oage. 
One of the best of plums. The tree bears wonderftd cropsi 
This fruit has been well proved by Mr. Manning and 
others in this vicinity. It was lately originated by Hairy 
Corse, Esq., of Montreal. 

15. CRUGER'S SCARLET SEEDLING. Mrrives. 
A new and beautiful variety, which lately originated in 

New York. Size that of the Green Gage ; of a lilac color 
in the shade, scarlet next the sun ; flesh yellow, sweet, and 
good. The tree is a great beairer. 

16. DAMAS DE PROVENCE. N. Duh. PI. ltv. 
The fruit is roundish, a little oblong ; its height eigh« 

^teeii to twenty-two lines; skin reddish violet, covered 
with thick bloom ; the flesh yellowish, tolerably high fla« 
vored ; juice sweet. This plum is one of the earliest. It 
ripens a month earlier than the Royale de Tours. Its 
early maturity and beauty render it worthy a distinguished 
place, alfhough its quality is but second rate. 

17. •DANA'S YELLOW GAGE. R, M. 

Of medium size ; oblong ; of a bright yellow color ; 
flesh juicy, sweet, and fine; the tree a great Ibearer. 
A new and excellent fruit, which originated in the garden 
of the late Rev. Dr. Dana, of Ipswich, Mass. Introduced 
to notice by Mr. Manning. 

18. ^DIAMOND PLUM. XoiMioii's Jfo^. VoL.iii.p.31£L 
The diamond plum is perhaps the largest plum known, 

and irery beautiful. In form it resembles the Magnum 
Bonum, but its flavor is superior ; color dark purple. The 
tree grows vigorously, and in orchards would form a fine 
contrast to the White Magnum Bonums. It sf^ung from 
the seed, in the nursery of Mr. Hooker, in Kent. The 
branches are smooth, dark violet; the leaves shining 
green , the tree one of the most productive known with us. 

19. •DIAPRE ROUGE. 

iMPSltlAL DIA.DBM. MlHMS. 

Very large, and enunently beautiful ; a little oblong ; 
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Its ditmeler two inches and a half; of a bright purple next 
the sua, and covered with thick bloom ; the fl^sh yellowish 
green, tender, juicy, and very agreeably flavored, Tesem- 
bling in this respect the Orleans. It separates from the 
stone, which is nigged. The branches are smooth. A 
late pjam of the largest size. 

aO. DICTATOR. Mag. of Horticulture. Corse. 

A new variety, raised by Henry Corse, Esq., of Mon- 
treal. It first bore frait in 1837. One of the largest and 
finest of all plums, exceeding the Bolmer's Washington 
iu size, and equalling in flavor the Green Gage. The 
tree is of vigorous growth ; the fruit of a brownish purple 
color, covered with a beautiful bloom ; flesh juicy, rich, 
and high-flavored ; the stone very small. Thus it has 
been described by Mr. Corse. 

21. •DOMINE DULL. JR. if. 

German Prune. 
A new variety ; large, oval, of a dark blue color, inclining 
to black ; the flesh yellow, dry, adhering to the stone ; of a 
sweet and rich flavor. It keeps long, and is eminently calcu- 
lated for drying. The branches are long, smooth, of a dark 
color. Raised in New York by a German divine named 
Dull, from a stone brought from Germany. September. 

2^. DOWNTON IMPERATRICE. Hort. Trans. 

Raised by Mr. Knight from the seed of the White Mag- 
num Bonum and pollen of the Blue Imperatrice. In shape 
like the "Blue Imperatrice, but larger. Skin dark yellow^ 
very thin; flesh yellow, soft, juicy, with a high-flavored 
acidity — all characteristics of much excellence. The 
tree grows very strong; branches long and smooth. It 
ripens late in September, and will keep a long time. 

as. DRAP lyOR. 

MiRABKiLX DouBLS. Duh, Clotu of Gold. 
Small, roundish, over €m inch deep, but of greater 
breadth; bright yellow, marbled with red next the sun; 
flesh yellow, tender ; j$}ice sugary and excellent. It sep- 
arates from the stcme. Branches downy at the enib, 
only. It equals, and precedes, the Green Grage. July. 

24. •DUANE'S PURPLE. 

The tree grows very strong and upright; branches 
downy; the leaves pale green, of unusual size; the 
fruit is very large, round, of a fine purple color next the 

^9» 
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ton, and covered with bloom ; yaioj, rich, aad good. A 
fruit of the largest size, and of superior quality ; imported 
by Mr. Duane, of New York; the original name lost 

ft5. EARLY MONSIEUR. 

MoviixuR Hativ. Duk, 
Branches very downy ; leares obloQg, glaacons beneath. 
A globular fruit, of medium size, of a violet or deep pur- 
ple color next the sun, and covered with a dense Uoom ; 
the flesh is yellowish, meltinff, juicy, and good. It ripens 
a fortnight earlier than the Monsieur. July. 

ae. EARLY YELLOW. 

Wbitz Pbimordiav qftke EnglUk. 

Javns Hatits, PauRK os Cataloorx, Duk. 

The branches are slender, downy ; the fruit small, ob- 
long, whitish yellow ; the flesh is rather dry, sweet, and 
musky. One of the very earliest plums, ripening in July. 
It is chiefly valued on this account 

27. •ELFREY. R. M. 

Under medium size; oblong; of a dark blue color; 
flesh firm, dry, but very rich and excellent. The growth 
is rather slender, the leaves bright shining green. The 
tree bears most abundantly. A native fruit, and very 
highly esteemed for its good qualities and great produc- 
tiveness, at Philadelphia, and in Jersey. 

28. •GERMAN PRUNE.* 

A large and very oblong fruit, bell-shaped, of a bine 
color ; flesh yellow, very juicy, sweet, and d^icibas. It 
ripens the last of August, and continues on the tree till 
winter ; and shrivels till it becomes quite dry. A fine fruit. 

29. GOLIAH. Hort Trans. 

St. Ci.ovj> €^ tome eoUeeiions. 

This fruit is remarkably large, some weighing four 
ounces ; compressed ; the skin is a deep reddish purple, 
covered with blue bloom; the flesh pale, Arm, and adhe- 
ring to the stone ; well»flavored, but not rich. It is very 
useful for cooking. Ripe early in September. The 
branches are downy. A fine, handsome fruit ; the tree 
uncommonly productive. 

aO. •GREEN GAGE. 

GnXAT QvBXN Claudia of the English. 

Obo»8S Rsihs Claude, Dauphihk, ABmioorx Vx&t. 

A middle-sized, round fruit, of a yellowidii greoi cohftr. 



of a poiplish russety red next the son ; meltinff, jaicy, and 
of delicious flaycH" ; the branches smooth. It ripens the 
last of August Lindley informs us that the Reine Claude 
was sent from France to the Gage family^ with the real 
name obliterated ; and hence its assumed and false name. 

81. GROS DAMAS ROUGE TARDIF. N. Duh. 
liAROE Latk Rxd Damask. 

The fruit is very handsome; oval; its height twenty 

lines ; skin thick^ Wight red, covered with azure bloom ; 

the flesh yellow and melting ; juice sweet and good. This 

fine fruit will ripen here the last of August. 

82. •ICKWORTH IMPERATRIGE. Thompson. 
New ; originated by Mr. Knight; of first-rate excellence ; 

yery large, much larger and richer than the old Lnpera- 
trice; form ovate; of a purple color, beautifully traced 
with numerous streaks of golden brown ; the flesh adheres 
to the stone. It ripens early in October, and keeps fresh 
a long time, ultimately becoming like a prune. Specimens 
received of Mr. Thompson, and wrapped in paper, I found 
perfectly good five months afler, on my return. Branches 
smooth. 

33. •ITALIAN DAMASK. 

Damas d'Italix. Duhamel, 
This fruit is rather large ; globular, k little flatted at 
the base ; blue or violet next the sun, and covered with 
pale blue bloom ; the flesh is yellow, sweet, and high-fla- 
vored, and separates from the stone; branches smooth. 
August. This variety b beautiful, and extremely pro- 
ductive. 

34. •JENKINS IMPERIAL. 

The growth of the tree is very strong, the branches 
smooth, leaves very large; the fruit is very large, ob- 
long ; of a blue or purple color, and covered with bloom ; 
of superior excellence. This variety has been by some 
confounded with the Caledonian, or Nectarine plum, but 
is very distinct, and is esteemed by good judges as one of 
the best of plums. Branches downy. 

35. •KIRKE'S PLUM. Lindky. Forrest. 
Branches smooth; the fruit is rather large, roundish 

oval, broadest at the base ; skin dark purple, covered with 
a copious azure bloom, which is difficult to remove; flesh 
greenish yellow, firm, juicy, rich, and separates from the 
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Stone. A rtry handsome variety, and most excellent 
bearer. A fruit of the very first rate. August. 

96. •KNIGHT'S LARGE GREEN DRYING. 

New, and very extraordinary. Originated by Mr. 
Knight Very large, round; green, or greenish yellow; 
exceedingly rich; the flesh adhering to the stone; as 
large as Washington, and much higher flavored, — distin- 
guished praise. The tree is vigorous ; a moderate bearer ; 
branches smooth. The fruit ripens in September ; is emi- 
nently valuable, either for preserving or as a delicious 
dessert fruit Thus proved by Mr. Thompson. 

87. LARGE SWEET DAMSON. 

Ho&SK Plum. 
Large, roundish oval, of a dark blue color, covered with 
bloom; the flesh firm, yellowish green, juicy, sweet, and 
good ; it adheres to the stone. The tree is productive. 

38. LOMBARD. R. M. 

The fruit is large, round, and very beautiful ; of a pur- 
ple color, with red dots on its surface; flesh good and 
agreeable. Very valuable for its great beauty and pro- 
ductiveness. The growth is strong, the branches smooth 
and ramous. A new fruit, which was originated by Judge 
Piatt, of Whitesborough, New York, from a stone received 
from Amsterdam. The tree was subsequently dissemina- 
ted by a Mr. Lombard ; hence its name. 

39- •LUCOMBE'S NONSUCH. Pom. Mag. t. 99. 
Lindky, 
This plum is large, and compressed at summit and base ; 
its breadth two inches ; its color at maturity, as well as 
form, resembles the Green Gage, but more streaked with 
yellow or orange ; flesh firm, and adhering to the stone ; 
juice abundant ; of excellent flavor, and nearly equal to 
the Green Gage, and superior to the Orleans ; branches 
smooth. A remarkably handsome and valuable new va- 
riety. A sure and never-failing bearer^ ripening in August. 

40. MONSIEUR. N. Duk PL ccxlii. 
Prube ds Monsieur. lb. 
A handsome fruit, depressed ; its diameter from fifteen 
to twenty lines; violet red, covered with azure bloom; 
the flesh green or yellowish, melting ; juice sweet, some* 
times very agreeable. It parts from the stone^ and ripens 
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twelve or fifteen days after ihe Monsieur Hdtif, Braaehea 
y^ry downy ; leaves glaucous. August. 

41. MOROCCO. 

Black Morocco, Early Morocco, Black Damaious, Earlt 
Black Damask, according to the Pom. Mag. 

A blackish purple fruit, of medium size, covered with 
pale blue bloom ; globular^ a tittle depressed ; the flesh 
greenish yellow ; juifce rich and high-flavored. A produc- 
tive fruit. Branches downy; the leaves having globose 
glands. July. 

42. •ORLEANS. 

Damas RouGi^ of the French. Rjed Damask. 
A middle-sized fruit, globular; of a red color, but blue 
or purple next the sun, and covered with bloom ; the flesh 
is pale yellow, juicy, rich, and astringent, and readily parts 
from the stone. A great and conqtant bearer, and very 
valuable fruit. The branches downy. It ripens in August 

43. •POND'S PURPLE. 

A large, round, purple plum, of a sweet and fine flavor. 
It ripens early in August, and was so named, by the com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, for Mr. 
Samuel Pond, of Cambridge, who has introduced this new 
kind to notice. A new and handsome fruit, which origi- 
nated in the garden of the late Henry Hill, Esq., in Summer 
Street, .Boston. 

44. PRECOCE DE TOURS. Hooket^s Pom. Lond. 

Barlt dk Toors. lb. 
The tree is vigorous and fertile ; the fruit the, best early 
variety in Britain ; small, oval, dark purple, covered with 
fine bloom ; flesh greenish yellow, tender, juicy, of very 
agreeable flavor ; branches downy. It ripens in July. 

45. •PRUNE D'AGEN. Thompson. Bon Jard. 
Form oblong ; color blue black ; of medium size, and 

excellent. Ripe in Sept. Branches smooth; the tree 
bears well. These form the famous prunes of Agen. 

46. •PRINCE'S IMPERIAL GAGE. 

White Gage. 

An eminently valuable fruit ; the tree is very vigorous 
and upright in its growth, and extraordinary productive. 
The fruit is larger than the Green Gage, and of excellent 
.quality. A single tree of this variety, at Charlestown, 
owned by Mr. Samuel R. Johnson, has, for several suc-> 
cessive years, yielded crops^ which were sold at from forty 
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to fifty doDara per annoin. This Taloable varietj was 
niaed bj Wiiliam Prince, Eaq., of the Linnean Botmfc 
Garden, Flnahinff , from a seed of the Green Gage. Branches 
downy. One of the most prodocdre fruits known. Sept 

47. RED GAGE. Col Carr. 

The tree grows vigoroluly ; branches dark, smooth ; the 
fruit of a greoiish yeHow in the shade, deep red next the 
sun. A delicious fruit, raised from the Reine Claude. 

48. RED MAGNUM BONUM. 

IwFBBiAL VioLKTTS of tkB Frmuk, Impebiai.. 
A large, oval plum, two inches to two and a half m 
length; deep red next the sun, and covered with blue 
Uoom ; the flesh is yellowish, harsh, acid ; it parts from 
the stone, which is shaq[»^inted. Good for cooking, and 
fit for little else. August Branches smooth. 

49. RED PERDRIGON. lAndky. 

PmpRiooR Roues. Hofi. Soe. Cat, 
An excellent plum, of the first class ; middle-sized, round- 
ish oval, of a fine red color, with gold dots and a fine 
bloom ; flesh bright yellow, transparent ; juice sweet and 
delicious. Peeled and dried it makes excellent prunes ; 
not inferior to the White Perdrigon. August. Branches 
downy^ 

50. •RED QUEEN MOTHER. 

A large plum, of a bright red color, covered with pale 
bloom ; the flesh is yellow, swe^, and excellent It ripens 
in September. This is a very handsome and productive 
variety, and highly deserving of cultivation. The origin of 
this fruit is unknown. It resembles the Isabella, 

51. ♦REINE CLAUDE VIOLETTE. Loudon's Mag. 
PuRPLK Gage. Violsttk Qdssn Claudia. 

A new seedling variety of the Green Gage, of a purple 
color, equally good, and a better bearer. It hangs longer 
on the tree, and ih the best red plum we have. , The Pomo- 
logical Magazine confirms this account, and adds, that it is 
not, like the Green Gage, disposed to crack. Fruit round- 
ish oval, somewhat flattened at the ends ; stalk long, thick ; 
skin violet, covered with pale blue bloom, beneath which 
are pale yellow dots; flesh amber-colored, rich, sugary, 
exceedingly high-flavored ; stone oval, compressed ; the 
branches dark, smooth ; the leaves shining. One of the 
few purple plums which will rival the Green Gage in point 



of flaTOr, and ripeohig at the same time. In 1837, as Mr. 
Thompson stated, no plum exceeded this. It hangs long 
on the tree, improying as it shrivels. 

52. RIVERS'8 EARLY. Riverit, Jun. 

A new seedling plum, raised by Mr. Rivers from the 
Early de Tours ; of medinrn size ; very fine, and earlier 
than that variety ; the tree hardy and very productive. 

53. ♦ROYAL HATIVE. 

A new and extraordinary variety, from France. A fruit 
fully equal to the Green Gage had already been found in 
the Reine Claude Violette, a purple plum, and ripening at 
the same time. But in the Royal Hative, a most desirable 
variety has been discovered, equalling in excellence those 
before-named varieties, but ripening from two to three 
weeks ^earlier;* or at a different period of time. In Noi- 
sette's Manual- it is described as a large violet fruit, in fla- 
vor resembling the Reine Claude Violette. Such is the 
account of this new fruit, as stated by Mr. Thompson. 
He adds, that this is distinct from every other variety, ex« 
cept, perhaps, the Mivian, so called, and probably a syno* 
nyme of this ; scions of which had been received of M« 
Stofiels, of Mechlin. The fruit is thus described by him * 
Shoots very downy ; leaves slightly pubescent above ; (two 
characteristic traits which will always prevent its being 
confounded with the Reine Claude Violette, whose shoots 
and leaves are smooth;) fruit larger than the Reine 
Claude Violette, which it greatly resembles- both in flavor 
and appearance ; in form roundish, but rather broader 
next the stalk, which is about a half an inch in length, 
thick, and not inserted in a hollow ; skin purple, dotted, 
and traced with a golden brown ; flesh yellow, slightly 
adhering to the stone, but parting from it' at maturity ; 
flavor exceedingly rich; stone small, ovate, and com- 
pressed. It ripens early in July. 

54.' ROYALE. N, Duh. PI. ccxui. 

La R0TAI.E of Hooker's Pom. Lond. 

A larg^, very handsome fruit, diameter eighteen lines; 
the skin thick, of a homely, dull brown red, concealed, how- 
ever, by a thick violet or azure bloom ; the flesh fine, yel* 
lowish green, firm, and cracking ; juice abundant, high- 
flavored, and delicious. An excellent plum. September. 

55. *ROYALE DE TOURS. N. Duh. PI. xiii. 
The fruit is globular, flattened ; its length eighteen lines ; 
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n red violet next the sun, and covered vnth axmre bkNAi; 
the flesh is yellow, fine, good ; jaice abundant and sweet ; 
high-fla\ored, and of superior quality to the Monsiear 
plum ; and it ripens eight or ten days earlier. Branches 
downy, and nearly white. July and August. 

56. *ST. CATHERINE. Hookers Pom. Lmd, PL 

XZIV. 

A mediuoi^sized, oblong fruit; narrowest towards the 
stalk, broad and flattened at the summit ; of a bright gold 
color next the sun, spotted with red, and covered with 
bloom ; the flesh yellow, tender, sweet, and of fine flavor ; 
stone oval, flat ; it separates from the flesh. It ripens a little 
before the Imperatrice. Branches smooth. The tree bears 
well. ^ 

fiT. •SAINT MARTINIS QUETSCHE, Thimpsmt. 
New; heart-shaped; of medium size; color yellowish 
white ; the flesh separates from the stone ; is of superior 
quality, ripening in October. It hangs later than Coe's 
Golden Drop. A very rich and valuable late plum. .Th« 
tree bears well as a standard ; branches smooth. Thus it 
is described by Mr. Thompson. ** A most excellent hUe 
purple plum," according to Loudon's Mag., *' sent to the 
liondon Hort. Soc. by the late Mr. Fischer, of Gottingen/' 
68. ♦ST. MARTIN ROUGE. 

8t. Martiit. Bon Jard. 

Cok's Fine Late Red of various catalo/^nes. 

An excellent fruit, as large as the Heine Claude Via* 

lette, of the same color ; of an oval form ; the latest of all 

plums. This fruit is highly esteemed bo.th here and in 

England, where known. One of the best of all late plums. 

It' is there known under the erroneous name of Coe's Fine 

Late Red. The branches are downy. October. 

59. BLUE PERDRIGON. Thompson. 
Perdrigon Violette. Brigxole Violette. 

Form oval ; of medium size ; color blue or violet ; ex* 
cellent for the dessert or for preserving ; the flesh adheres 
to the stone ; branches downy. It ripens late in August. 
This, and the White Perdrigon, when dried, form the 
Brignole prunes. 

60. *SHARP'S EMPEROR. 

Denver's Victoria, Queen Victoria. 

Very large and beautiful ; *as large as the Red Magnum 

Bonum ; of a roundish oval form and red color ; covered 

with a fine bloom ; of a fine flavor. An excellent fruit, and 

eminently deserving. The tree grows very strong ; branches 
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dowDj ; leayes tery large, broad, well rounded, smootfi ; the 
Btone tender ; the tree remarkably productive. 
61. •SMITH'S ORLEANS. 

- The tree is very vigorous and productive ; the fruit hi 
large, of an oval form and purple color ; its flavor ezcd« 
lent. A highly-esteenfbd variety. 

ea. SURPASSE MONSIEUR. Bon Jard, ^. 2GS. 

** This superb fruit was raised by M. Noisette. It is 
more beautiful and more perfumed than the Monsieur." 

63. VIRGINALK N. Duk, PI. xxxv. 

The tree is strong, vigorous, and productive; the fruit 
is round, slightly depressed ; its color yellowish, stained 
with violet or rose next the sun, and covered with dense 
bloom ; the Hesh is melting ; juice abundant, and very agree- 
able; it adheres' to the stone. One of the best of pluma^ 

64. •WASHINGTON. 

Bolmbr'8 Washinqtoh, FRAifKuir 
A very large, globular plum, inclining to oval ; greenish 
yellow next the sQn, approaching to pale orange, and cov« 
ered with a bloom, and occasionally crimson specks ; thi9 
plnm has sometimes weighed over four ounces ; its flesh is 
yellow and firm, sweet and delicious ; it parts readily from 
the stone, and ripens in September. Branches downy* 
August. This plum is equal in flavor to the Green Gage, 
and a very valuable variety, of American origin. 

65. WHITE MAGNUM BONUM. Hort, Cat, 

Imperiale Blanche. Jhih. Egg Plum. 

White Mogul, White Mot.i.kfin^cftlieEngUah. 

Gbos Luisahte. Hort. Cat. Wehtworth. 
The tree grows remarkably strong ; the branches smooth y 
the leaves unusually large. An oval fruit, of extraordinary 
size: of a yellow color, covered with pale bloom ; the flesh 
yellow, firm, acid, and austere; it adheres to the stone, 
whieh is oval, and very pointed. This plum is excellent 
for cooking or preserves* Early in September. 

66. WHITE PERDRIGON. 

Branches downy ; a middle-sized, oblong fruit, tapering 
from the stalk ; of a pale yellow, with red spots next the 
sun, and covered with white bloom ; flesh yellow, rich, 
saccharine, separating from the stone. Last of Augusts 

67. •WILMOT'S NEW EARLY ORLEANS. Mr, 
Hooker, in Hort. Trans, Vol. in. p. 392. 

Raised by Mr. John Wilmot. Earlier than the New 

20 
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Orleans; as early as the Morocco, and Precoce de .Toarv, 
as large as the Old Orleans, and more juicy ; a certain bear- 
er; a fruit above the middle size, round, its suture deep; 
dark purple next the sun, and covered with bloom ; the flesh 
greenish yellow, of excellent flavor, sweet combined with 
a pleasant acid ; it separates from ^he stone. Mr. Hooker 
considers this plum as decidedly superior to any of its 
season at present cultivated. Its beautiful appearance will 
obtain it a preference in the market. Branches dowuy. 

6a SLOE. Ltmdan. 

Pruhus SriNosA. 
A thorny tree, a wild plum of Britain. The fruit is 
small, very black, and astringent. The ripe fruit is excel- 
lent to preserve; unripe, the inspissated juice forms the 
German (iceuia, and affords an ink almost indelible for 
marking on linen. The juice is used mixed with various 
wines, to communicate the dark red color and rough taste 
of Port wine. The leaves are employed to adulterate the 
tea of China. 

69. DWARF TEXAS PLUM. Mr. RusseU. 

A low, dwarfish tree or shrub, rising 2 or ^ feet or more; 
the blossoms white, profuse, of a beautiful appearance, and 
in early spring resembling snow ; the fruit of diflerent 
colors, according to the variety, some being yellow, some 
red, and some purple; the flesh of delicious flavor; the 
produce most abundant. This new tree, or shrub, was lately 
introduced to our country from a small district in the colder 
part of Texas, and the upper Colorado, by my friend John 
B. Russell, Esq., of Cincinnati, Ohio. He is persuaded it 
must prove hardy. 



OULTIVATION,&c. 

The plum tree flourishes best in a rich, sandy loan, 
neither too dry nor too moist. A cold, wet, clayey soil, or 
a dry, sandy situation, is not deemed so favorable. 

The varieties of plum are inoculated on the plum stock. 
Those raised from the seed are preferred, and some varie- 
ties will flourish on the peach stock ; but this is not deemed 
so suitable for a very high northern latitude. 
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The mode of praning, and the distances to wnien the 
trees should be set asunder, vary but little from that of the 
peach. The plum, from its possessing a very smooth skin, 
is extremely liable to the attacks of the curculio. For the 
modes of prevention, see Curculio, in the former part of 
this work. Particular varieties of the plum tree are* also 
liable to be attacked by a worm, which causes large black 
bunches to be formed on the limbs. Some varieties, how- 
ever, are exempted from this disease. The remedy is easy, 
and consists in separating every bunch, every badly-affect- 
ed branch, or even tree, and committing them to the fire. 
No affected tree should be suffered to exist near the orchard. 
In this way, and in this alone, the worm and the disease 
may be exterminated with certainty and but little trouble. 



CHERRY. — (Pnmus Cerasus.) 

The cherry is a tree of medium size ; the branches are 
shining, of an ash color ; the leaves are ovate, serrated ; 
the flowers are white, and produced in umbels ; the fruit is 
a roundish drupe, of a yellow, red, or black color, and 
shining; of a sweet or acid flavor; it encloses a smooth 
stone. 

The native country of the cherry has been assigned to 
Asia. It was brought to Rome before the Christian era, 
by Lucullus, from a town in Pontus, called Cerasus; hence 
its name. 

Uses. The cherry is a highly-esteemed summer dessert 
fruit It is also extensively used in cookery, in pies, 
tarts, d&c. - The dried fruit forms an article of luxury and 
food. In the forests of the mountains of the east of 
France, says Bosc, where the Merisiers formerly abounded, 
great quantities were dried, and constittited an important 
article of food, dtiring the winter, of the Charboniers, a half 
savage, but kind and hospitable race. Their soups were 
prepared by boiling the dried fruit in water, with bread, a 
small portion of butter being added. From the juice a 
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fine wine is prepared. The Kirsckmooiser or Kirsmasse 
of the Germans is identically tbe celebrated Mara$qum of 
Venice, which was fabricated so extensively on the moun- 
tains of ancient Maeedon. It is prepared by distillation 
from the fermented juice of the Merisiers or Mazzards, 
a portion of the bruised stones being added. But when 
other varieties are used, -^ the more acid varieties, — five or 
six per cent., by weight, of sugar, is added to the juice. 
The Jldazzard cherries, the Morillos, and the fruit of the 
Virginia cherry, are steeped in brandy or rum, to improve 
its quality and flavor. The gum which exudes from the 
cherry tree is staled to be, in every respect, equal to gum 
arabic, and is so extraordinarily nutritive, that, according 
to Hasselquist, more than a hundred men were kept alive 
during a siege of nearly two months, with no other suste- 
nance than a Tittle of this gum gradually dissolved in the 
mouth. The wood of the cherry tree is hard and tough, 
and is much used by the turner and cabinet-maker, es- 
pecially the Virginia cherry, which is capable of receiving 
a fine polish, and has reddish streaks resembling mahoga- 
ny. The bark of this last species, aceordingto Dr. Mease, 
is powerfully tonic, and has frequently been substituted with 
success for the Peruvian Bark. The bark of the roots is 
more powerful. 

Varieties. 

The following list of cherries has been divided into two 
classes. The distinction thus formed will be z^^parent on 
inspection of the tree and the fruit. 

Class I. — This class includes, 1. The Bigarreaua, 
which are distinguished by possessing a firm and hard flesh. 
2. The Heart Cherries. 3. The Mazzards. This class 
includes the BigarreautierSy the GuignierSy and the Merisiers 
of the French. The trees of this class generally grow tall 
and handsome, or in a pyramidal form; the young wood 
is strong ; the leaves large, oblong, pointed, of a bright 
green ; the blossoms large ; and the fruit sweet. The dry 
wood, according to Bosc, weighs fifly-f^ve |K)unds to the 
cubic foot. 

Class H. -^ To this class belong the Dukes, the McnilloB, 
and similar kinds -— the Cerissiers or GriHiiers of tlie 
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French. The trees of this dass are generally of lower 
growth than those of the first class ; of more compact 
form ; the branches more slender and numerous ; the 
leaves are of less size, of firmer consistence, of a dark 
green color ; the flowers of less size, but more open ; the 
frait is round, tender, of a subacid or acid flavor. The 
dry wood of this class, according to Bosc, weighs 47} 
pcnmds to the cubic foot. In addition to these, a fewoma- 
mental varieties of four distinct i^>ecies will be described. 



I. 

# 

BIGARREAUS, HEART CHERRIES, &c. 

1. ♦KNIGHT'S EARLY BLACK. Hort. Trans. 

Raised by Mr. Knight, from the Bigarreau and May 
Duke combined. The blossoms of this new variety are 
produced in abundance, before those of any other sort; 
and while the May Duke, in the same aspect, is yet a 
very unripe Ihiit, the Early Black Cherry has assumed 
its rich, dark hue, and its flesh is then nrm and juicy. 
It resembles in its external appearance the Waterloo, 
but the stalk is shorter. It is abundantly sweet, and, 
though not very rich, of a pleasant flavor, and remarkably 
early. A fruit of large size, obtusely heart-foroded, and 
ripe in June. 

ft. ♦DAVENPORT'S EARLY BLACK. 

Very early and excellent. The tree is of compact and 
fine form; the leaves large, light glossy green; it bears 
early and abundantly. The fruit is large, at maturity 
dark shining purple or black ; the flesh firm, sweet ; of a 
pleasant subacid and fine flavor. One of the finest and 
most productive early cherries known. A ve^y popular 
fruit, and highly valuable for the market. It ripens the 
middle of June, and from eight to twelve days earlier than 
the European May Duke. This fine new variety origina- 
ted on tl^ farm of Mr. Davenport, in Dorchester. 

20^ 
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a BOWYER'S EARLY HEART. 

A fruit of mediam size ; obtiuiely beait-formed ; flesh 
tender; flavor fine. An excellent cherry, ripening early 
in June. Valuable alike for its very early maturity apd 
productiveness. 

4. RIVERS'S EARLY AMBER HEART. J. 
Riverif Jum. 

A new fruit, which was originated by Mr. Rivers. Large, 
heart-shaped, of an amber oolor ; a very early variety ; the 
tree very productive. 

5. •AMBER CHERRY. 

Below medium size, perfectly round ; color of amber, 
but red towards the sun ; of a very delicate appearance ; 
the flesh is melting, the taste lively and very sweet. It 
ripens with the May Duke. 

6. •MANNING'S EARLY WHITE HEART. 

A new and valuable variety, which was raised by Mr. 
Manning from the White Turkey Bigarreau; medium 
sized ; heart-formed ; pale red, or amber colored next the 
sun, white in the shade; sweet, fine, and remarkably early, 
or ripening in June. 

7. •BIGARREAU DE MAI (?) {Name dubious.) 
New, and the earliest yet known with us ; of a red color, 

and fine sweet flavor ; of medium size ; the tree bears 
abundantly. Imported by Col. Wilder, from Messrs. Bau- 
mann, as the very earliest known. It ripened perfectly 
its first fruit near Boston, in 1841, before any cherries had 
appeared in the markets of Philadelphia or New York. 

8. BIGARREAU DE ROCMONT. N. Duh. PI. 

CCCLXX. 
Belle de Rochont, C<e<jr de Pigeon, Bon Jard, 
The tree is vigorous and productive; the fruit large, 
heart-shaped, red, marbled, and shining; a beautiful fruit, 
an inch in height; flesh white, very little breaking; juice 
not abundant, rather sprightly, good. Middle of June. 

9. •NEW LARGE BLACK BIGARREAU. 

The tree grows vigorous and handsome; the leaves 
large; the fruit is very large, beautiful, and even sur- 
passing that of the Black Ts^rtarean ; obtuse heart-shaped ; 
at maturity black and shining; the flesh black violet; 
juice of a deep red dye ; of a sweet, rich, and high-flavored 
taste. This Bigarreau is one of the most beautiful and 
the best of its species known. Ripening late, or in Aug, A 
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new and superior varietj, from Franoe. OahhrMed bj 
Messrs. Edward Sparhawk, of Brighton, and Aaron D. 
Williams, near Boston. 

lO. •BLACK BIGARREAU OF SAVOY. 

A variety lately imported from Savoy, and the vicinity 
of the Alps, by George Brown, Esq., of Beverly, and 
much resembling the Bigarreau Oros Nokr, or Trades* 
cant's Black Heart. Fruit very large, blaek^ flesh firm or 
bafd, and good ; ripening in August, or very late* 

11/ •MANNING'S BLACK BIGARREAU. 

New, valuable, and originated by Mr. Manning. Large, 
round, and black 'y the flesh sweet and of excellent flavor; 
ripening in August, and highly deserving a place in every 
good collection. The tree grows handsome, is very pro- 
ductive ; the foliage very large, shielding the fruit. • 

no. MADISON BIGARREAU. 

New, valuable, and very productive ; originated by Mr. 
Manning. Large, amber colored next the sun, pale in the 
shade ; flesh firm, flavor excellent ; ripening in July. 

la. •NAPOLEON BIGARREAU. 

BioARRXAV Napolkon, LotTRMAN, Hort. Soc. Cat. 
Lauermawn. Dr, fVilHeh. Bigarreau GrosMokstreux. T%om, 
Gros Bigarreau de Lauermann. 

The tree is extraordinary for the vigor and beauty of its 
growth; the leaves are very large, and plain or smooth on 
their upper surface; the fruit very large, heart-shaped; 
pale yellow in the shade, with bright red spots next the 
sun ; flesh remarkably white, solid, of a sweet, and agree- 
able, and excellent flavor. The largest and most beautiful 
of the hebrt-shaped cherries. It ripens early in Jlily. 

18. WHITE BIGARREAU. 

Graffiov. Lijid. Bigarreau. Hooker. 
Turkey Bigarreau. 

Very large, obtuse, heart-shaped ; fine red next the sun, 

yellowish amber color in the shade ; flesh fir.m, whjte, sweet, 

and well-flavored. A beautiful and excelient fruit, not very 

productive. The tree, says Mr. Hooker, " evidently ex 

hibits the characteristics of age and debility." 

14. *BLACK EAGLE. 

Of a size varying from medium to large, obtuse heart 
formed ; of a dark purple color, or nearly black ; flesh very 
tender^ rich, and of excellent flavor, and ripens early. 
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The tree grows atrong and ver j opright, and 19 very pro* 
ductive ; the leaves very large. This new variety was sent 
by Mr. Knight, in 1823, to the Hen. John Lowell, and 
was raised by Miss Elizabeth Knight, of Downton Castle, 
in 1806, from a seed of the Bigarreaa, fertilized by the 
May Duke. 

15. •BLACK HEART, 

GuioviKR A VtLvn Nont. Duh. 
Rather large, heart-shaped; dark purple, approaching 
to black at maturity ; the flesh is dark red, tender, of ex- 
cellent flavor. Ripe early in July, and a good bearer. 
The true Black Heart is one of the best of cherries. 

16. ♦BLACK TARTAREAN. 

Black Russian, Black Ciroassiaf, Superb Circassiav. 
Frazer's Black Tartareah, Ronald's Black Hsa^eit, Pom. 
Mag, 

Very large and beautiful, and of most superior quality ; 
heart-shaped ; of a dark purple or black color ; the flesh 
firm, dark red or purple, and of most excellent flavor. The 
tree is elegant ; of upright and extraordinary rapid growth ; 
its productiveness very great. It ripens the first of July* 
Supposed to have originated in Spain ; thence carried to 
Circassia, or Russia ; from Russia it was brought to Eng- 
land, in 1796, by Mr. John Frazer. — Pom. Mag. — But 
according to Mr. Hooker, it was brought from Circassia, in 
17d4, by Mr. Ronalds. 

17. ♦DOWNER CHERRY. 

A new and valuable variety, reared by Samuel Downer, 
Esq., of Dorchester. The tree is very vigorous, and up- 
right' in its growth ; the leaves very large, dark green; a 
constant 2nd great bearer. A large, light red cherry, of 
roundish form ; the flesh firm, flavor good and sprightly. 
Yery late, and one of the most productive. It ripens afler 
most other superior varieties are gone, and is on this 
account the more valuable, and highly prized in the 
markets. 

18. DOWNTON CHERRY. Hort. Trans, Thomp- 
son. 

A new variety, raised by Mr. Knight, from the Elton or 
Waterloo. It is large; nearly round, inclining to heart- 
shape ; of a pale yellow color, sprinkled with minute red 
spots and larger patches of dull red or maroon; the flesh 
pale amber color, tender and juicy, very sweet and high- 
flavored. An excellent fruit. The tree bears well. 
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VII. 

Raised by Mr., Knight froei the seed of the Bi^arreau 
and pollen of the White Heart The tree is very vigorous 
and very productive. The fruit is pretty large, heart- 
shaped ; pale glossy yellow in the shade, but marbled with 
bright red next the sun ; the stalk slender^ two inches long ; 
the flesh firm, sweet, and rich. Very early. Sent, in 1823, 
by Mr. Knight, to the Hon. John Lowell. 

ao. FLORENCE, Hart Trans. Vol. u, p. 229. 

Large, heart-shaped, depressed ; of a yellow amber color^ 
marbled with bright red in the shade ; bright red next the 
sun ; tolerably firm, juicy, rich, and sweet. A beautiful 
cherry, introduced by Mr. Houblon, firom Florence. 

»1. •GRIDLEY, 

This excellent variety, which is sometimes called the 
Apph Cherry, originated on the farm of Deacon Samud 
Qridley, of Roxbury. The tree bears constantly and very 
abundantly. The fruit is of handsome size, round, black ; 
the stalk short ; the flesh very firm, like all others of the 
Bigarreau class ; juicy, of a fine, vinous flavor. During 
long-continued storms, it is sometimes liable to crack at 
maturity. A popular fruit for the market It carries well, 
and is ripe soon after the early cherries are gone, or early 
in July. ^ 

^22. HEREFORDSHIRE BLACK. R. M. 

Late Black Hsart. 
A large, black, and heart-shaped cherry ; a most excel- 
lent fruit; a great bearer, and more valuable for ripening 
late, when most varieties are gone. 

28. RED RUSSIAN CHERRY. 

A new and superior variety, which was imported from 
Russia, about thirty years ago, into Brooklyn, N. Y. ; its 
original name lost. A large, dark red cherry, of excelleat 
flavor and quality. Ripening very late, or in August 
The tree is very productive. ' 

Z4. •SPARHAWK'S RED HONEY CHERRY. 

A most superior native fruit, and so nagied for Edward 
Sparhawk, Esq., of Brighton, who has introduced this cap* 
ital variety to notice. The tree grows upright and hand- 
some, and is wonderfully productive. The fruit is l&rge, 
bright red, tender, juicy, of a very sweet and delicious 
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flsTor. It is sometime cdM the Hmey cherry. A fine, 
profitable cherry, from its excellent qualities and Terj ex- 
traordinarj prodactiveness, to coltiTate for the market. It 
ripens late, and is one of the best of all cherries. 

85. WATERLOO. Hort Trans. 

A large, round, dark red fruit, inclining to black at ma- 
turity; the flesh is firm, and of excellent flavor. Raised 
by a daughter of Mr. Knight, and so named from its per- 
fecting its first fruit soon after the battle of Waterloo. The 
tree is of strong, but irregular growth. This fruit was sent 
by Mr.lCnight, in 1823, to the Hon. John Lowell. 

86. •WHITE TARTAREAN. 

TraHSPARCNT, WbITK TlUllSPAHEirT ClUMlA. 

Rather large, beautiful, and obtuse heart-shaped ; pale 
yellow, approaching to an amber color next the sun ; flesh 
half breaking, and of excellent flavor. A much admired 
fruit, which ripens early in July. The tree grows upright 
and handsome, and bears well ; the leaves are large, smootk 
One of the best frruits of the class of white cherries. 



C]LASS II. 



DUKE CHERRIES, MORELLOS, &c. 
87. •ARCHDUKE. 

Late Dukk. Thompson. 

Griotte de Portugal. Duk. Portugal Ditkb. 
A large, globular-formed, red cherry; like the May Duke, 
it grows in clusters; but the tree grows more vigorous 
than that variety. An excellent cherry, and a great bearer. 
It ripens in July, and hangs a long time on the tree, im- 
proving in flavor ; and is, on all accounts, a vduable fruit 

28. BELLE DE CHOISY. Pom, Mag. Ban Jard, 
DoucETTE, Cerise de Palembre. 
A middle-sized, roundish fruit, growing in pairs on a 
forked stalk ; skin transparent, red, mottled with amber ; 
the flesh ambeiwcolored, tender, and sweet ; ripe rather be* 
fore the May Duke. It bears well as a standard. 
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OHBBBIS8. CLASS II. 

«9. BELLE^^T MAGNIFiaUE. 

This fine cherry was introduced to notice by Qenera. 
Dearborn. The tree is of vigorous growth, and moderately 
productive; the fruit of the largest size; round, of a dark 
red color, mottled with white spots, and abounding in acid. 
Valuable from its late maturity. The fruit is from France. 

80- •EARLY PURPLE GRIOTTE. Thompson. 

Of medium size, heart-shaped; of a dark red color; 
flesh tender and excellent. It ripens the beginning of 
June. A valuable cherry, particularly for its early ma- 
turity. 

81. GERMAN DUKE. 

Griotte d'Allxmaonb. JVcme. Court ComplM d^Jigr* 
De Chaux, Dc Comte ds Saint Maur, tb. 

Equally as large, as the Archduke; almost as black; the 
flesh deep red, and ^^ery acid. It ripens the middle of July. 
The tree is of middle size, and not very productive. 

3a. ♦MAY DUKE. 

A large, globular, red cherry, usually growing in clusters. 
At maturity the flesh is tender, juicy, of an agreeable but 
acid flavor. This kind is usually gathered in June, and 
while it is yet sour and immature, for the markets, being 
one of the earliest varieties. The tree is of moderate vigor, 
compact in its form, and productive. 

33. MONTMORENCY. 

Cerisier de Montmorency a Gross Fruit. Bon Jard, 

Long Stem Montmorency. 
The fruit is large, flattened at its extremities, of a lively 
red color ; the flesh of a yellowish white, slightly acid, and 
excellent. The tree is not very productive. It ripens in 
July. The Short Stem Montmorency, or Gros Gobet, is a 
fruit of less size, and the* tree less vigorous. 

34. MOREtLO. 

Milam. Lang, Cerise do Noro ofJfoitette. Idnd, 
Middle-sized, round ; nearly black at maturity; tender, 
juicy, of an agreeable flavor, in which much acid predomi* 
nates. July. This fruit is used for preserving. 

85. •PLUMSTONE MORELLO. 

A very large/ dark, round cherry, nearly black, of a 
rich, acid flavor, and deemed superior to all European 
Morellos. The stone is very large, and resembles that of 
a plum. A native fruit from Virginia, introduced to no 
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tiee bj William Prince, Esq., of the Liansdaii Butanic 
Gvden, FlualiiBg. 



ORNAMENTAL VARIETIES. 

86. LARGE DOUBLE FLOWERING CHERRY. 

^he tree is of vigoroas and upright growth ; the flowers 
are very large, very double, and beautiful, resenibling 
clusters of small roses. The ap{>earance of the tree when 
in full blossom is striking and highly ornamental. The 
tree belongs to the Merisiers, or trees of the first class. 

87. SMALL DOUBLE FLOWERING CHERRY. 
The tree is of slow^ dwarfish growth ; the blossoms, how- 
ever, are not less beautiful than the preceding. The iree 
belongs to the Morellos and Dukes, or to the second class. 

88. SERRULATE DOUBLE FLOWERING CHER- 
. RY. 

CeRASUA SXRRULATA PLE50. 

This new variety is one of the most beautiful of all the 
double flowering cherries. Both this and the following 
kind were introduced to America in 1840. 

39. CHINESE LARGE DOUBLE FLOWERING 
CHERRY. 

' Cerasus Grardiflora Siirsirsis !»ikno. 
By information lately received from Mr. Lee, this vari- 
ety is understood to be new, and more beautiful than the 
Serrulata, or any other species of double flowering cherry. 

40. TOBACCO LEAF. 

BiGARREAUTiER A Feuilles de Tabac. Boji Jard. 
A small, pale red fruit, of indiflerent flavor; a poor 
bearer. The growth of this tree is strong, but crooked ; 
the leaves of enormous size. It is said to have received its 
name.from the supposition that its fruit would prove pro- 
portionally large ; cultivated only as a curiosity. The tree 
belongs to th^ first class. 

'^ 41. VIRGINIA WILD CHERRY. 

Cera817s Virginiana. 
A native. It is found growing wild in the forests and 
pastures, and is a distinct species firom any others here 



described. The trees grow lar^, and the friiit if produced 
in cl asters, like currants. It is very small, of a pleasant 
sweet, slightlj bitter, and very astringent taste. This 
variety is one of the most esteemed of all for brandy. 

4^ WEEPING CHERRY. 

Gerisisr de Sibsma. 
This beautiful tree is of low growth, its branches slen* 
der and drooping; its leaves are very small, oblong, 
lanceolate ; they are of a deep shining green above, and 
of a pale shining green below. The fruit is small and 
nnmerous, of a bright red color, and extremely acid. This 
highly ornamental tree is generally inoculated at an de> 
vated height on the Mazzard cherry. 

43- CX)LONG DWARF CHERRY. 

A new species of cherry, a native from beyond the 
Rocky Mountains, and near the sources of the Columbia 
River ; lately brought thence by the hunters from the far 
West. A low tree or shrub, the leaves small, oUong, ser- 
rated, pale green. When but two feet in height, it blos- 
soms profusely. The fruit is a cherry of a small size and 
oval form ; of a black color and pleasant taste. 



CULTIVATION. 

The stones of the cherry are sown in autumn, in a richt 
well-prepared soil. The second year they are transplanted 
to nursery rows four feet asunder, and at a foot distance 
from each other in, the row. They are inoculated the 
third year. The best soil is a rich^ dry, sandy loam, or 
calcareous soil, and an elevated situation. A cold, clayeyi 
moist soil does not suit them. If the tree grows in suit^ 
able form, pruning is neither much practised nor recom- 
mended. 

T^ie suitable distance for planting the cherry tree in 
orchards, varies according to the goodness of the soil, and 
other circumstances, and may be stated generally at from 
fifteen to twenty' feet asunder. 
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MULBERRY {Hiianu.) 

t 

The mulberry is a geiius comprising many species. Its 
origin has been assigned to China; but several specie^ are 
found growing in a wild state in America. The fruit is 
a berry of a roundish or oblong form ; of a color Varying 
Oom white to red or black ; its pulp envelops numerous 
small seeds. 

Uses. Most of the varieties of the mulberry are'es* 
teemed dessert fruits. When perfectly mature, they are 
grateful to the taste and very wholesome. The sirup is 
useful in mitigating inflammations of the throat. The 
juice, when properly fermented, aflbrds a pleasant vinous 
wine. Mixed with apples, they afford a deljcious beverage 
called mulberry cider, of a deep red color, like Port wine 
Lastly, the leaves of the various species of the mulberry 
constitute the principal food of the silk-worm. Not every 
kind, however, is equally suitable. Those most esteemed 
are the Mnrus alha^ itf. lucida, Jf. tartarica^ M, Moretti, 
M, Dandolo, M, Multicaulis, and the new Canton variety, 

VARIETIES. 
BLACK MULBERRY. 

MoRus Nigra. 
This tree is a native of Asia Minor. It rises from 
twenty-five to thirty feet. The leaves are lai^e and rug*-"* 
ged. Its fruit is large, black, aromatic, juicy, subacid, and 
good. An agreeable wine is made from its juice. The 
juice is used for imparting a dark color to liqtiors; the 
bark of the root is a powerful cathartic ; and from the 
bark of the tree, strong cordage and brown paper are made. 

RED MULBERRY. 

MoRcs Rubra. 
• A native of America. The tree rises to the height of 
from thirty to forty feet ; the leaves are large, cordate, oflen 
palmated, and more often three-lobed, dark green above, 
downy beneath, rugged ; the fruit is of a very deep red 
color, and excellent. Thi^ variety is esteemed superior to 
the Black mulberry as a fruit, and the tree is more hardy. 

For an account of other useful varieties of n^ulberrie?, 
see the Appendix. 
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CJILTIVATION. 

These tarietied of mulberry will flofirish in almost any 
soil^ but grow most 'luxuriantly iH a deep, sandy loam^ 
rather in a humid than dry soil. They are propagated by 
seeds or by layers, and sometimes by cuttings. The see'ds 
are obtained by washing the bruised pulp'of thoroughly ripe 
fruit ; they are carefully dried, and sown early in April, in 
a rich soil^ and covered to the depth of half an inch with 
loam, antl pressed down compactly. The second year, they 
are transplanted to nursery rows. 



VINE-— (VttU vinifera.) 

t 

\ 

The grape vine is a deciduous tree, with an irregular, 
contorted stem, and long, flexible branches. They trail on 
the earth, or, connected by their tendrils to trees, they rise 
vertically, even to the summits of those which crown the 
forest. The leaves are large, smooth, or downy, serrated, 
k»bed, or entire. The leaves and feotsulks of the white 
or yellow grapes, change from a green to n yellow color, 
late in autumn ; and l^oae of the red or bla^k grapes, to 
a reddish luie. The blossoms, are produced in long clus» 
ters or racemes, from the wood of the same year ; th^ 
possess a fragrant odor. The fruit is in clusters, the ber- 
ries round or oblong ; th^r -color varying from white or 
yellow to red, to blue, or to black. The pulp ooatains a / 

juice, rieh, saccharine, and abundant, of surpassing flavor. 
The berries contain from one or two to five«roall stooe& 
Those, however, of the Ascalon, or Corinth, .and the Sul- 
tana, have none. 

The vine is a native of the temperate vegLons. Its his* 
tory is traced to a very ancient date iu Persia* It is cul*- 
tivated extensively for wine in every part of Europe 
favorable to its growth, from the Mediterranean Sea. to 
the latitude of 51° ; also in South Africa, and the African 
isles of the Atlantic, and in Greece. It is also cultivated 
in Bairfoary ,and Egypt, and in all thoile parts of Asia 
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wliieh are posteMttd of i iaitaUe cKiMte; Imt not, hom* 
•fer, ■» naeh for wine, its lue beiftg forbiddeo to tbe 
diie^let of Mohammed. It does not flooriih witbin the 
tropics ; it may, indeed^ grow there, hot prodoces bat litde 
fruit, except in the mooDtaiDOOs eie?atioii8. Yet in some 
tropical countries, u at Bombay, where unceasing sum^ 
mer allows no rest to the Tine, or its wonted repose^ they 

C've them, by artijicM msoiM, a suitaUe season for slum- 
ir; and the Tine, thus recruited, becomes productive. 

[Set CULTIYATION.] 

Tbe vine is extremely long-lived : it is stated that some 
have lived six hundred years ; and, according to Bosc, there 
are vines in Burgundy four hundred ^years old. The na- 
tive vines of America, as of other countries, ascend to the 
snmmits of the highest trees of the forest, growing some- 
times of enormous dimensions. And vine timber is stated 
to be of very great durability ; of this fact, the long life to 
which the vine tree will attain, might alone be deemed 
sufficient evidence. It is deemed tiK> valuable to be ap* 
plied to common purposes, its use being confined, almost 
exclusively, to furniture, statues, dLC 

Usss. The fruit of the grape has been highly prised, 
in aH ages, as a delicious and wholesome desseit fruit. 
They are used as preserves, in pastry and in cooicwy. 
Sugar is also made from the juice of the grape, good, but 
ooarse-graiBed ; and the unfermented juice, when boiled to 
the c^msistency o# hooey, is esteem^ a ddicious article 
of food, being used, both in Europe and in the Moham* 
nedan coantnes, either with or without sugar, as butter or 
honey is used* 

' Raisins are prepared from the ntotured fruit ^ the gr 9^>e. 
The chMters, without being separated from the tHranebes, 
are dipped in a ley of wood ashes, containing a siftall por* 
tion of the oil of olives, imd then dried by eiiposure to die 
son. By another mode, though not so good, the^r are 
dried in an oven. Raisins are esteemed, not only as m 
delicious, but a wholesome and nutritious food, when used 
in moderation. They are of extensive use, both for the 
dessert and in cookery. A good wine may also be pro 
pared from them. 

The grapes which are imported from France and Spain, 
are packed in alternate layers of saw-dust, which has been 
thorough^ (fried in an Ofea\ and we are assufed, that 



gntpm mty be prawf Tad a year, by baiag gatber^ io ikm 
i^moQB of a dry day, aod eacloaed in a ^y, tight eaik; 
beuig laid aingiy, and in iftyers, beiweea alluiiatB layera 
4»f tfoTMigbly kjl»<4ried Ihwi. 

Sberbefr conatitetoft a eooling and wholesome drink of 
the Mohammedans. It consiftta of the uttferinented juiee 
of the grap^ mixed with water* sngar^ and iquees» 

. The an&rmented juice of thegrape^ which constitutes 
the essential elements of wine» consists of, Ist, water ; 3d» 
sugar; 3d, tartaric acid; 4th, mucilage; each in different 
{NToportions^ But afler fermentation, wine contains, by 
ohemical analysisi lati water ; 2d, alcohol ; Sd^ sugar ; 4th, 
tartaric, carbonic, and malic acids. It also coBtaina ta»* 
nin, a- coloring matter, and a volatile oil. 

Gross or watery winee are extremely difficult to. {>r^ 
aarfe and manage* 'It is farodierwise with those which 
eontion a suitable proportion of Uie easential elements; 
these being comparatively of very easy management. 
Where the elementary, principles are deficient, they shoald 
be added at once in the beginning, and bdbre- the fytf^ 
mentation has commenced* 

In modern France, sugar is now added, when its pres- 
ence is essentially wanting ; and vineyards which before 
would never make any thing, or but very poor wine, are 
now, by this addition alone, rendered productive in good 
wine ; and the sugar produced from the potato, is now, it 
is said, much used for this purpose in that country ; and 
for this purpose it seems to be peculiarly tidapted, its taste 
being intermediate bet^^^en the sugar of the cane, and the 
sugar which is produced from the grape. 

From a paand and a half of potato starch, one pound 
and a <^arter of crystalline brown sugar has been obtained. 
And starch, according to Davy, is converted into sugar by 
the very simple process of boiling in very diluted sulphur ic 
acid. One hundred parts of starch, four hundred parts of 
water, and one part of sulphuric acid, by weight, are kept 
boiling for forty hours; the loss of water by evaporation 
beiifg supplied by new quantities. The acid is to be neu- 
tralized by lime, precisely as the acid which is contained 
in the juice of the sugar-cane is neutralized, and the sugar 
is crystallized by cooling. 

The moderate use of good wine, is deemed wholesome, 
especially to convalescents recovering from malignant -fe- 
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vats, aad to thoM of dftbiliMed kMm^ at it 
iIm cirailatMNi. On the other hmad, ks too liberal or in- 
Moderole oae onJerwJMH tlw coantitirtMMi, aod lajv the 
fiMindatioD of a train of diaeaaeai It pardyaet tkm meotal 
hcaltiesy and indaoea tfaoae diaordeM of body which not 
aneommonly terannaia hi daatk 

The Tanatiaa of tke grape are TerjnomeroiuL The fill- 
loaring eompriiea a aelectioB of the beat varieties known. 

Vabixtiks. 

In the arrangement of grapes, I have difided the whole 
into five classes. 

Class L Those called Chasselas grapes. These are 
early. 

Class II. Those called Muscate, or Fronttgnacs. The 
Moscats are more tardy in ripening than the Chasselas 

Class IIL Other fi>reign varieties. Black, blue, and 
porple grapea. 

Class IV. Other foreign varieties. White grapes. 
Tlass v. American grq>e8. 



CHASSELAS GRAPEa 



The Chasselas grapes are in high estimation at Paris, and 
in the north of France, as well for their excellent quality, 
as for their early maturity. 

1. *WHITE CHASSELAS. 

CHAtsxLAs. Chasivlas ds Fovtaiiiblkao. 
Chasbblas Blavg, Cbassxlas DorIS. 
Ahbxb Mi/aGADiBB. Common Muscasinx. Hart. S09. CtU. 
Royal Muscaoihx d'Arboicx. U. 

The wood grows pretty strong ; the bunches are large 
and shouldered ; the berries are large, round, greenish 
yellow, golden or amber-colored at maturity ; the flesh is 
juicy, rich, vinous, and excellent A capital and very pro- 
ductive variety. At Paris it is generally cultivated on 



wmlh Hair Boatoii k is oonskkred oaa of the vary bMl 
fcr our aliaialai ripeniiif well its fruit in open aultyra, in 
IkrorsUa seaeoBs and silostions; at Tbaeseiy, fanoiis. 

S. •GOLDEN CHA8SBLAS. 

CsAtncLAS DoRi, Bae fun Aobx, DmA. Bern Mtd. 
Ramih bs Champaavb. Boh Jkrd, p. 96$^ 
TbiLow CaAissLAi or Tboukbx, 
Oros Coularo. 

The wood of this fine variety is «/ medium vigor, the 

joints short ; by this it is distinguished from the White 

Cbasselas. It is also a fortnight earlier than that rariety, 

but b not so exuberantly productive. The bunches are 

large ; the berries large and round, of a yellow amber or 

£old color, melting, pleasant, sweety and excellent The 

bunches of this variety are somewhat peculiar, having 

mostly quite large berries, intermixed with some few of 

small size on the same bunch. This fine variety has been 

introduced by S. G. Perkins, ^sq., and produces ffood 

crops in open culture in warm expositions. To produce 

great crops, and enable the fi'uit to set well, it must be 

screened from high winds from the time of blossoming till 

the firuit becomes of the size of peas. The Chasselas 

l}ori, Bar sur Aube^ of the old Dnhamel and the Bon Jar- 

dinier, must not be confounded with the White CkasselaSf 

or Chasselas de Fantainhleau^ which is sometimes mis* 

called by this same Qame. 

a BLACK CHASSELAS. Undley. 

Chassvlas Noir of the Fretuh. 
BLA.cKMvBCAm9Koftk6 English. 

The bunches are the size of the White Muscadine ; th^ 

berries are. of a globular form, of a black color, and coverea 

with blue bloom ; the flesh is rich, and of very good flavor. 

4. MUSK CHASSELAS. Duh. Bon Jard. 
Chasselas Musqux. Bon Jard, Duh, 

The bunches are of medium size; the berries are round 
and of moderate size, of a green or greenish yellow color ; 
the pulp is sweet, high-flavored, and musky. This variety 
is rather later than the Golden and White Chasselas. 

.5. RED CHASSELAS. Ban Jard. Far. Lindley. 
Chassblas Rougs. Bon Jard. Rxd Muscadikx. 

The bunches are of medium size, but very compact ; the 
berries smaller than the White Chasselas, of a dark red 
color, sweet, and of good flavor. Not so. early as the 
White Chasselas. 



•• VARIEGATED GHASSELA& Tiow^sm^. JfiO. 
New, and nised bjr Mr* Knight from the :8eQd of. the 
ChMtelasy fertilised bj the polka of the Alem'<^ 1*^^ 
bonches are long, loose ; berries rather smsdl, owai ; striped 
violet and white ; skia thin ; pulp jaicjr and sweet. The 
leaves in autanm become beautifully variegated with yeft- 
low and red. A productive variety, resembling the Aleppo. 
It requires more heat than the Chasselas. 



CLASS II. 

BTOSCATS, OR FRONTIGNACa 

The Muscats, or Frontignacs, are highly esteemed for 
their delicate and delicious musk flavor. They are not 
quite so early in their season of maturity as the varieties 
of Chasselas, and require more heat of climate. 

7, •BLACK FRONTIGNAC. 

Muscat Noir. Muscat de Jura. '^jSccordingto 

PURPLX CONSTAJITIA.' BlACK GoNSTANTIA. ) HoTt, SOC, Cot. 

The bunches are rather short, of medium size, loosely 
formed ; the berries are of medium size, round, black, and 
covered with blue bloom; the flavor vinous, sweet, and 
musky. The Purple Constantia, imported by S. G. Per- 
kins, Esq., from the Cape of Good Hope, grows very 
Wrong; the leaves rough, downy; berries of delicious 
flavor ; they contain but two seeds; sometimes but one. Is 
very productive, ripening sometimes in the open air, but 
only in peculiarly warm situations and seasons. 

8. ♦CANON HALL MUSCAT. 

The bunches are large; the berries large, oval, yellow 
or amber-cojored ; of delicious flavor. Each berry lias but 
one seed. A new and very superior variety, in high repute 
in England. Earlier than the Muscat of Alexandria, and 
fully equal to that variety. It is stated, that at Chatsworth 
the duke of Devonshire has a vinery completely filled 
with this favorite variety. A favorite jJso, and much cul- 
tivated, at the celebrated fruit establishment of Mr. Wilmot« 
It requires considerable heat, and is very productive* 



CmUTES. — CLASS u. 24$ 

^ RED FRONTiONAC. Mr. Ndtt. 

Qkixblt FioiTiaiiAC. A. Muioat IIoo«b. BmnJmfd. 
The IwiBcheH are rather large, loog, and moderatelj 
ccNupacI ; the berries are pretty large, roond, of a red color, 
and of a high vinoaa and moakjr flavor. This yariety 
r^Mos earlier than the White Frontignae, and althoa^h 
not so high^larored as that fariely, it is more esteemed in 
France than the Violet and Black Muscat 

10. BLACK MUSCAT OF ALEXANDRIA. 

Rkd Muscat or Alxiardhia. Aeetriimg to Hmi, Soe. CtC. 
It resembles the White, except in regard to color. The 
bunches are rather large, and shouldered; the berries 
rather large, oval, of a red color ; the skin is thick ; the 
flesh firm, juicy, saccharine, musky, and higl^flavored. 
Bradley calls this one of the very best of grapes. It is also 
said to be more esteemed about Paris than the White Mu^ 
cat; it ripens there on walls ; here it requires a house. 

11. •WHITE FRONTIGNAC. 

Muscat dk Froittiojiac, ^dscat Blaitc, Bm JmHL, 
The bunches are very long, conical, compact ; the ber- 
ries the size of the Chasselas ; round, a little elongated ; 
white, but dightly yellow next the sun ; the pulp white^ 
crackling, of an exquisite sweet and musky flavor. Verv 
productive. Highly esteemed near Boston, where its cul« 
tivation is principally confined to vineries, as it seldom 
comes to maturity in out-o^door cultivation. 

la. •WHITE MUSCAT OP ALEXANDRIA. 

Muscat d'Alexahdwa Blamc, > - ^ ^^^ 
Pasbx Lovoux Mvs^vs, 5 "^'''^""^ 

MaZiA0A, WbITX MaLAOA, ^ia.— -J!-'-— a. yy » q^^ 

LuHM, Vh}t« MoioAT oi Lo..L,5*'^jf^*' *^- ^ 

Muscat of Jxrusalkm, ) 

The bunches are very large, long, irregularly formed ; 
the berries very scattering, large, oval, of an amber color 
at maturity ; the skfn is thick ; pulp hard, musky, juicy, 
racy, and high-flavored; the berries have one or two 
seeds, or none. Highly esteemed by the English ; it is also 
highly esteemed at raris ; but they consider their dimate 
too cold for all the Muscats. The Muscats are there 
placed in the angle formed by two walls, the one facing 
east, the other south. It requires a vinery at Boston. 

18. •WILMOTS EARLY MUSCAT. 
WiLifOT*8 Karly Prolific Muscat. 

A new seec&ipg grtpoi of ^e Muscat species, whidi is 
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Stated to be one of the most productive bearers. In i\m 
Tinerj it produces its ripe fruit in perfeolion from March 
till October. This is one of the four principal kki4s wliich, 
exclusively, are cultivated for |Mrofit by Mr. Wilmot, of 
Islewonh, near London, — the selections of all oth««. 



CUkSS UI. 

OTHER FOREIGN YARIETIE8. 

BLACK, BLUE, AND PURPLE GRAPES. 

14. •BLACK PRINCE. Hort Soc. Cat. 

Alicaht. Gros Noir d'Espagne. ^ 

Black Spanish. Black \Ai.YvriA.f Recording id Higrt. Sot. 

Black Portugal. Black Lisboh. i Cat, 

OAHaxiDOK Botakic Gardkit. ^ 

The leaves are broad, deeply-lobed, widely-serrated, 
their long footstalks tinged with red; the bunches are 
vary long, sometimes, but rarely, shouldered ; the berries 
are oval, dark purple, and covered thick with blue bloom ; 
the flesh is pale, juicy, sweet, and welt-flavored ; each usu- 
ally containing five seeds. ^ This excellent grape, it is 
stated, sometifues ripens even on the open walls in the 
south of England ;ithe bunches have sometimes weighed a 
pound and a half. * If is very productive. 

15. BLACK CAPE. 

The bunches are very large and shouldered, sometimes 
weighing over two pounds ; the berries extraordinary large, 
oval, and black ; of excellent flavor and quality. In higUy- 
favorable seasons and situations, it ripens well in the vicin- 
ity of Boston in open air. Imported by S. G. Perkins, 
Esq., from the Cape of Good Hope. An acquisition to the 
country* It is a most productive variety ; and three vines, 
kk open eulture, have ripened at Mr. Perkins's more than 
500 pounds in a single season. 

16% BLACK DAMASCUS. LindUy. 

The bunches are middle-sized and. loosely-formed i the 
berries are globular and of difierent sizes ; the large berries 
have two seeds, the small have none; their color is black ; 
flerii delicate, juiqy, and of most sujperior flavor. 
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IT. •BLACK HAMBURO. 

Red Hambvao. Warhsr'* Black HAiairB*. \ ^ ^^ .^^ -^ 
Gibraltar. HAiirTOK Court Vivx. I HwtfAic 

Frakkendalx. Black TsirxRiFrx. / Cbl * * 

Victoria. 7 ^^ 

The boacltes are -large, well-shouldered, and compact ; 
their breadth is nearly equal to the depth ; the berries large, 
oval, of a deep purple color, or nearly black, and covered 
with a blue bloom ; the flesh is tender, saccharine, and of 
excellent flavor. A very productive and excellent variety ; 
a great favcnrite at Boston, and much cultivated in their 
grape-houses. In favorable seasons and sitaationB, it ripenp 
at that place ift open culture. The wood of this variety is 
strong and luxuriant; the clusters of fruit are beautiful, 
and sometimes weigh two pounds. 

18. BLACK LOMBARD Y. Iforf. Boc. Cat. 

PooNAH. West's ' Saint Petkr*8. IJiccordingtoHbrt, 

Raisiit dx Carmes. Raisin de Cuba, j Soe. Cat 
The wood is short-jointed ; the bunches long and large- 
shouldered ; berries large, roundish oval, black at maturi- 
ty ; the skin thin ; pulp juicy, sweet, high-flavored, excel- 
lent. It requires a vinery or wall. 

ftO. BLACK MOROCCO, 

Black Muscadxl. ) ct,,^ »^^ ru, 

Gros Maroc. Black Raisin. 5 ^^- *^- «^ 

The bunches vary from medium to very large ; the ber- 
ries are large, oval, of a dark red or violet color, and cov- 
ered with bloom ; the skin is thick ; the flesh juicy, sweet, 
good-flavored. Near Boston it sometimes ripens in open 
culture, but only in favorable situations and seasons. 

21. BLACK ST. PETER'S. 

Black Grape, from Palestine, Speechly. 
The bunches are large, long, sometimes shouldered; 
they resemble the Black Hamburg, but are longer; the 
berries are large, roundish oval, of k black color, and thin 
skin; very juicy, delicate, and flne-flavored. 'Near Boston, 
this grape is seldom coltivated, except under glass. 

»a. MILLER'S BURGUNDY. 

Lx Meonier, Morillon Jaconn]6. 
The buaches are short and compact ; the berries small, 
roond, black, and covered with blue bloom ; the flesh is 
tender, jtiicy, very sweel, and good-flavored ; the under 
stnrface of the leaves is covered with hoary down, like meal • 
hence the name of Mill^s €hape, On^ of the hardiest 
varieties, and extensively cultivated in Burgundy for wine. 
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MULBERRY. — (Mwttt.) 

The malberry is a geiius compriBing many species. Its 
origin has been assigned to China; but several species are 
found growing in a wild state in America. The fruit is. 
a berry of a roundish or oblong form ; of a color Varying 
fVom white to red or black ; its pulp envelops numerous 
small seeds. 

Uses. Most of the varieties of the mulberry are es- 
teemed dessert fruits. When perfectly mature, they are 
grateful to the taste and very wholesome. The sirup is 
useful in mitigating inflammations of the throat. The 
juice, when properly fermented, affords a pleasant vinous 
wine. Mixed with apples, they afford a delicious beverage 
called mulberry cider, of a deep red color, like Port wine 
Lastly, the leaves of the various species of the mulberry 
constitute the principal food of the silk-worm. Not every 
kind, however, is equally suitable. Those most esteemed 
are the Morus alba, M. lucida, M. tartarica^ M* Moretti, 
M, Dandolo, M, Multicaulis, and the new Canton variety* 

VARIETIES. 
BLACK MULBERRY. 

M0RU8 Nigra. 
This tree is a native of Asia Minor. It rises from 
twenty-five to thirty feet. The leaves are large and rug-' 
ged. Its fruit is large, black, aromatic, juicy, subacid, and 
good. An agreeable wine is made from its juice. The 
juice is used for imparting a dark color to liquors; the 
bark of the root is a powerful cathartic ; and from the 
bark of the tree, strong cordage and brown paper afe made. 

RED MULBERRY. 

Morus Rubra. 
• A native of America. The tree rises to the height of 
from thirty to forty feet ; the leaves are large, cordate, oflen 
pal mated, and more often three-lobed, dark green above, 
downy beneath, rugged ; the fruit is of a very deep red 
color, and excellent. Thi^ variety is esteemed superior to 
the Black mulberry as a fruit, and the tree is more hardy. 

For an account of other useful varieties of n\ulberriesy 
see the Appendix. 



CIILTIVATION. 

These Tarieties of mulberry will flourish in almost any 
soil, but grow most, luxuriantly iH a deep, sandy loam^ 
rather in a humid than dry soil. They are propagated by 
seeds or by layers, and sometimes by cuttings. The seeds 
are obtained by washing the bruised pulp of thoroughly ripe 
fruit ; they are carefully dried, and sown early in April, ia 
a rich soil» and covered to the depth of half an inch with 
loam, anti pressed down compactly. The second year, they 
are transplanted to nursery rows. 



VINE.— (Vitis vinifera.) 

\ 

The grape vine is a deciduous tree, with an irregular^ 
contorted stem, and long, flexible branches. They trail on 
the earth, or, connected by their tendrils to trees, they rise 
verticidly, even to the summits of those which crown the 
forest. The leaves are large, smooth, or downy, serrated, 
lobed, or entire. The leaves and feotsulks of the white 
or yellow grapes, change from a green to -a yellow colcnr, 
late m autumn ; and Ihoae of the red or black grapes, to 
a reddish liue. The blossonus. are produced in long clus* 
ters or racemes, from the wood of the same year ; they 
possess a fragrant odor. The fruit is in clusters, the ber- 
ries round or oblong ; dieir 'color varying from white or 
yellow to red, to blue, (Mr to black. The pulp coaetuins a / 

juice j rieb, saccharine, and abundant, of surpassing flavor. 
The berries contain from one or two to. five«mall Btone& 
Those, however, of the Ascalcm, or Corinth, .and the Sul- 
tana, have none* 

The vine is a native of the temperate legions. Its his** 
tory is traced to a very ancient date in Persia. It is coir 
tivated extensively for wine in every part of Europe 
favorable to its growth, from the Mediterranean Sea. to 
the latitude of 5V ; also in South Africa, and the African 
iries of the Atlantic, and in Greece. It is also cultivated 
in Barfoary .and Egypt, and in all thoiie parts of Asia 
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85. WHITE CORINTH. 

CoRiHTHE Bx,AHC. Duh. and Bon Jard, 
The bunches are small, oblong, compact; the berries 
very small, round, yellow, juicy, sweet, and without seeds. 
The Violet Corinthe differs from this only in color, and 
is probably identical with the Black Corinth, Zante, or 
Black Ascahn, known in commerce as the Zante cur- 
rants, which we receive from the Mediterranean in a dried 
state. It has been estimated that 6000 tons are annually 
shipped from the Ionian Islands. 

86. MALMSEY MUSCADINE. For, LindUy. 

Maltois£e Mus^ue of Bradley. 
It resembles the White Muscadine, but the bunches and 
berries are smaller. It is very sweet, and of high flavor y 
k bears well, and is a valuable grape. It requires a vinery 
in England — so say Forsyth and Lindley. Bradley says 
it is one of the richest musked grapes; that it came from 
Montserrat, and grows plentifully about Turin. 

87. PITMASTON WHITE CLUSTER. Hart Trans. 
Raised by John Williams, Esq., of Pitraaston, from the* 

seed of the Auvematf or Miller^ s Burgundy. The bunches 
are rather larger than the Auvernat, compactly, formed- It 
ripens earlier than that variety or the Sweetwater. The 
berries are round, a little flattened at the apex, of an am- 
ber color, but bronzed with russet next the sun ; the flesh 
is tender and pleasant. 

38. SCOTCH WHITE CLUSTER. Thorn. Rivers. 
The bunches are compact ; berries roundish oval ; of a 
white color ; of a sweet and excellent flavor. This grape 
is very early, very hardy, and productive. 

89. •MALVASIA, EARLY WHITE. Thompson's da. 

MoRNA Chasselas. Mornain Blanc. Xllort Soc Cat 

Grove End Sweetwater. Melier Blanc, y 
The berries are obovate, of a white color; skin thin, 
juice saccharine, excellent. It requires a vinery or wall. 
Early and productive. Thus described by Mr. Thompson. 
At Mr. Wilmot's celebrated establishment, near London, 
a superior and favorite variety is cultivated, there called 
New Sweetwater, which is probably no other than this. 

40. SYRIAN. Mr.Neill 

One of the coarsest of the grape kind; the bunches 
large, broad-shouldered, of very regular form ; the berries 
are large, white, oval ; the pulp firm and hard, of tolerable 
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flaror if well ripened. An excellent bearer ; and the bunches, 
when ripe, will remain many weeks longer than any other 
variety. This grape would not probably ripen in the open 
air in the climate of New England. Mr. Speechly has 
stated that he raised at Welbeck a bunch of this variety 
measuring nineteen and a half inches in breadth, twenty- 
one and three fourths inches in depth, in circumference 
four and a half feet, and weighing nineteen and a half 
pounds. This is supposed to be the kind mentioned. 
Numbers xiii. 23. 

41. TOKAY. Duh. 

White Morillok. Speechly's Syn, Grizzly Muscat. 
The bunches are of moderate size, compactly formed , 
the berries, inclining to oval, are rather small, faintly tjnged 
with gray or red ; saccharine and pleasant. This grape 
ripens in good seasons near Boston in open culture, and 
is the variety of which the celebrated Tokay wine is made.'^ 

43. WHITE HAMBURG. Speechly. LindUy. 
White Portctoai., White Lisbon, Hort. Soc. Cat. 
White Raisin, Raisin Muscat. 

The bunches are large and loosely-forfned ; the berries 

large, of aoroval form and greenish white color ; the skin 

is thick, the pulp hard, and the juice sweet, slightly mixed 

with acid. Mr. Lindley informs us that this grape is by 

many much admired, tl^at it keeps long, and is the same 

that is annually imported into that country from Portugal, 

to the value of <£10,000 in the winter season, and, sold in 

the shops for Portugal grapes. We may perhaps ascribe 

its long keeping to its hard pulp and thick skin, and would 

suggest that it might prove a profitable article of cultivation 

and export from the Southern States. 

44. WHITE ST. PEJER'S. 

Saint Pierre. Bon Jard. p. 368. Moscow. 
The bunches are large, very beautiful, and compactly 
formed ; the berries are ,round, white, and excellent. A 
valuable new variety, and well deserving trial with us. 

45. ALEPPO. Speechly, 
Raisin Suisse. 

The bunches are formed of berries of different colors ; 

the berries are round, of medium size; some are black, 

some white, but mostly striped with black and whit^ ; the 

skin is thin, the fiesh juicy, and of superior flavor ; the 

leaves are beautifully anid variously striped in autumn with 
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red, ffreoi, and yellow. This grape ia rarely coUirated 
near Boston, except under glass. 

M. ALEXANDRIAN CIOTAT. Hart. Soc. Cat 

The bunches are long ; berries oval ; white or yellovirudi 
white ; the skin is thin ; pulp sweet, of excellent flavor. 
The fruit sets irregularly, and requires a vinery. 

66. BLANCHE. Hort. 8oe. Cat. 

The bunches are large ; berries oval ; pale green ; the 
a^in is tkin ; pidp sweet, of excellent flavor. It requires a 
vinery or wall, according to Thompson, and ripens early. 

67. WHITE SWEETWATER. Hort. Soc. Cat. 

The bunches are open, with strong footstalks; berries 
large, round, of a white color, sometimes obscured by rus- 
set next the sun ; skin thin, juice saccharine, and of excel- 
lent flavor. According to Mr. Thompson, it is apt to set 
badly, especially if the vines are old. Near Bo8ton.it ripens 
well, but only in favorable situations, or protected by a wall. 

68. RISSUNG, WHITE. Hort. 8oc. Cat. 
Celebrated as a wine grape ; as such in high estimation 

on the Rhine. The bunches are compact ; lorries round, 
gf eenish white ; skin thin ; pulp sweet and excellent. It 
requires a wall. 

69. TRAMINER, RED. Hm-t. Soc. Cat. 

A much-esteerjed wine grape. It requires a wall. 
Bunches compact ; berries pale red, roundish of al ; skin 
thick; flavor sweet, aromatic, excellent. 

42. VERBAL. Mr. NeiU. BonJard 
VxRDKLHo. lb. Bon Jard. p. 367. 
The vine grows vigorously ; it is remarkably produ6tive ; 
the bunches are variable in size, but beautiful ; the ber- 
ries are oval, of a fine amber color, of a very rich, sacdia- 
rine taste and good flavor. Much cultivated in Languedoc, 
and there called VerdaL It was brought from thence to 
Paris, where it is highly esteemed as the best and sweetest 
of all dessert grapes ; but it there requires a warm sum- 
mer and the best exposition to bring it to maturity, when 
the bunches become beautiful, the berries large, ea^h con- 
taining two seeds. This is the Verdellio grape of Ma- 
deira, of which Madeira wine is principally made. 
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REMAIUtS ON THE EUROPEAN ORAFSS. 

The foregoing list of grapes comprises the best varieties known, 
ofa]! foreign kinds, all wliicn have been proved, either here, or about 
the cities of Paris and London, or at the Garden of the X<ondon 
Horticultural Sociefjr. Far superior to the Aiherican, they yet re- 
quire more care. The earliest kinds here ripen well only in the city, 
or in warm situations ; other and'later kinds ceqaire a house. That 
circumscribed and bound, the long or branching canes ore to be 
pruned with consummate art, by the system of apur pruning ^ or by 
the Thomery mode. In April, these, being raised, are thrown across 
the house, ■— three feet only of the lowermost part being tied np, Ibr 
the first week, and the part above being bent down to obstraet the 
sap until the e^es have broken well below, — then three feet mora 
is raised, and tied to the rafter for a week, or until those lower eyes 
are also well broken ; and thus contiliumg till the whole vine is 
raised, which utmally requires a month. By this management the 
vine breaks equally, and is productive fiom eumimt to heee. 
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AMERICAN GRAPES. 

46. ALEXANDER. % 

Schuylkill Muscadel. 
This Yine is a great and sure bear^. A large grape, 
blue or black, somewhat eliptical ; sweet and luscious, 
when pi^rfectly mature. . Major Adlum states that he has 
made a wine of this grape, which Mr. Jefferson has pro- 
nounced " worthy the best vineyard in France." Not so 
suitable for the climate of Boston as the Isabella and Ca- 
tawba, and by no means equal to them. 

47. BLAND. 

Bla5d*8 MADcnuL, Maezxi. 

This fine native grape does not ripen well in our climate, 
except in favorable seasons ; and is thus described by Mr. 
Bartram in a letter 'to Doctor Mease : — 

" The bunches are large, branched, and well-shaped, six 
or eight inches in length ; the berries large, and round or 
oblate ; when perfectly ripe, of a dark purple or red wine 
color ; the juice sweet and lively, having a little musky 
flavor, "With a small portion of an agreeable astringency, 
gomewbat like our best bunch wild grapes, though much 

22» 
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sweeter than any of them. If this grape is what I take it 
to be, a genuine American, it is a hybrid, or variety." 

48. •CATAWBA. 

This saperior variety was introduced to notice by Major 
John Adlum, of Georgetown, O. C, and is esteemed by 
him the very best native grape for making wine, known ; 
and the wine made by him at his vineyard, of this grape, is 
deemed by good judges excellent. The bunches are of 
very handsome size ^d form, and shouldered ; the berries 
are of a deep purple next the «an ; the skin is thin, juicy, 
sweet, rich, and vinous, with a very little of the native or 
musky taste. This vine is very vigorous and hardy, re- 
quiring no protection, and is a great and certain bearer. 
This and the Isabella are, for the climate of New England, 
decidedly the very best native grapes hitherto known with 
us. Mr. Adlum has stated that he has no doubt but by his 
discovering the Catawba grape to be an excellent wine 
grape, that it will be worth to the United States one hun- 
dred millions of dollars before the end of this century. See 
his Memoir an the CuUivaiion of the Vine in America. 

49. ELSINBURGH. 

Small, very hardy, and very productive ; of a blue c(^or, 
very jui^ and sweet, free from palp and musky taste. 

50. •ISABELLA. 

This fine native^ grape was introduced into New York 
about the year 1818, by Mrs. Isabella Gibbs, the lady of 
George Gibbs, Esq., of St. Augustine, then a resident of 
Brooklyn, L. I, It was received from Dorchester, South 
Carolina, and was named Isabella, in honor of that lady, 
by William Prince, Esq., of the Linnaean Botanic Garden. 
From him I first received this vine, about 1820. The vine 
is extraordinary for the vigor of its growth, and wonderful 
productiveness. It has been stated that a single vine in 
^ the garden of General Swifl, of New York, produced above 
eight bushels per annum, during each of the years 1820 
and 1821 ; and the astonishing produ<^e which we have 
here' witnessed, confirms our belief in all that has been 
stated. The bunches are of large size; the berries are 
large, of an oval form ; of a dark purple color, approach- 
ing to black, and covered with bloom ; the skin is thin, 
with but very little pulp ; the flesh is juicy, rich, sweet, and 
vinous. By hanging the bunches in a room, it has been 
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fouod that they soon lose all their alight musky flavor. la 
our climate, this and the Catawba stand foremost of na- 
tive grapes, these being, of all others, longest tried ; both 
make excellent wine» and equally require no protection. 

American grapes only are found suitable for vineyards^ 
being both hardy and sure. But, as delicious dessert fruits, 
none, yet found, quite equal the best European kinds. 

67. OHIO GRAPE. 

New, first discovered, and introduced to Boston, in 1842, 
by Mr. Longworth, of Cincinnati. Bunches large, some 
being ten inches, compact; berries small, round, black, 
sweet. Productive ; and superior, as a dessert frpit, as he 
asserts, to any other native grape yet known. 

5«. NORTON'S VIRGINIA SEEDLING. 

This superior native grape was originated by Dr. Nor- 
ton, of Magnolia, near Richmond, Va. The bunches are 
liiirge, compact; berries small, black, round; good as a 
table grape, and excellent for wine, which is of a dark vio- 
let color, or of the color of port wine, with a just proportion 
of astringency, and excellent flavor. The vine bears sur- 
prisingly ; all which I witnessed when last at Richmond. 
I add the full description of Dr. Norton, in his own words. 

" Vitis NortonL' Produced by artificial impregnation 
from the Bland and Meanier. Foliage somewhat resem- 
bling the Bland. The shoots are of a red color, hardy, and 
resisting the greatest degree of cold wHich happens in any 
portion of the Union ; thriving with little care, and never 
failing to produce abundant crops of fruit, which has not, 
within the last 15 years, been known to mildew or rot. 
Fruit blackish, or of a dark purple ; ripens in September, 
and will remain perfect until the hardest frosts; largest 
bunches 9 or 10 inches long, sometimes shouldered, and 
moderately compact, weighing one fourth of a pound ; must 
rich, and of a xlark reddish violet color. 

" Norton's Seedling stands unrivalled as a field and gar- 
den fruit in Virginia; crops always surprisingly abundant, 
and yielding wines, which, with proper care, will be found 
inferior to none of the" imported drinks from Madeira or 
France. I obtained this variety by artificial impregnation, 
after the manner of Knight. I consider it capable of 
doubling the amount of oiir exports, when it is properly at- 
tended to, throughout the Union ; for there is not a single 
state in our associated confederacy, which will not be found 
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propitioas to its growth. Wherever the hickory and the 
oak are to be found, there also you roay expect to rear this 
fruit. In whatever climate the Indian corns mature their 
seeds, the Norton's Seedling grape will cenainly return a 
most astonishing yield to the cultivator. In France, if its 
properties were understood, it would supply the place of 
much of that useless trash, which just now so unprofitably 
clothes her fair bosom ; no casualty would then cause any 
serious diminution in the vintage, — which circumstance 
alone, independent of the improvement of her vines, would 
be, in a national point of view, of incalculable benefit to 
that country." 

Mr. John Carter, of the vicinity of that same city; who 
also cultivates this and the Catawba and Prince Edward 
vines to a considerable extent for the purposes of wine, has 
informed me, by a letter of a simultaneous date, as follows : 
— '* With regard to the value of this grape, I will say, that 
if your climate admits the Catawba and Isabella to mature 
their fruits before frost, this grape, being rather earlier than 
either of them, will produce at least 1000 gallcMis per acre, 
of such wine as sells here readily for $3 per gallon." 

68. CUNNINGHAM PRINCE EDWARD. 

A very superior grape, found growing in Prince Edward 
county, Virginia, much cultivated by Dr. Norton, Mr. John 
Carter, and others at Richmond and its vicinity, and highly 
approved by them all as a most excellent table grape, and 
fine for wine. From Dr. Norton I am favored with the 
following more particular account of this fruit, which I 
here subjoin : — 

" The Cunningham grape, from the county of Prince 
Edivard, in this state, does not oilen rot or mildew ; it is 
certainlv a fine-flavored fi-uit, resembling in taste the Ni- 
grillo of Madeira. It possesses, next to Norton's Seedling, 
more saccharine principle than any other fruit we culti- 
vate; it has so far, however, proved a shy hearer. — Leaf 
three irregular lobes, obtusely serrated, resembting the 
Bland, the under side yellowish green; length of the foot- 
stalk 2i inches ; the largest bunches, weighing one fourth 
of a pound, are of unusual length ; berries round, black, 
sweet, and vinous, irregular in si^e, some nearly as large as 
the Bland, being a sack of juice without pulp ; ripens the 
hist of September, and by no means inferior to any foreign 
variety." 
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S4» WOODSON PRINCE EDWARD. ' 

^ remarkable variety, found growing in Prince Edward 
couaty, in Virginia; cultivated to considerable extent by 
Dr. Norton^ Mr. Carter, and others in the vicinity of Rich- 
mond. Dr. Norton has kindly favored me with the de- 
scription of this fruit, which is as follows : — ** Three in- 
distinct lobes form the leaf, the terminal lobe more pyram* 
idal than usual, and more minutely elongated ; indentures 
of the leaf obscurely defined; upper surface of a dark 
sbining green, under portion glaucous ; length of the foot- 
stalk three inches. The Woodson is a great bearer, ripens 
later than most other fruits, requiring the action of a slight 
frost to bring it to a proper state for the press. I consider 
it a proper fruit for the manufacture of sparkling ioine. 
Such only will it yield, upon which you may certainly 
make a calculation. The must is replete with a pulpy 
matter, difficult to throw down from the mass." 

Mr. Carter, by a letter of a simultaneous date, states' 
generally, that the Woodson Prince Edward is very pro- 
ductive, a certain bearer, and fine wine grape. I have the 
most perfect confidence in the statements of these gentle- 
men. 

65. SCUPPERNONG. 

This fine species is a native of North Carolina and 
Virginia, and is found growing spontaneously at Roanoke 
Island, and in various other places. It is believed to be 
rather earlier than the Isabella. The fruit is large, round- 
ish ; of a color varying from white, or brick red, to black ; 
of -a sweet, rich, and aromatic fiavor. The wine made of 
this grape is of a very extraordinary and peculiar flavor. 
For the following account of this singular fruit I am in- 
debted also to Dr. Norton. 

'VThe wood is smooth and remarkably hard, rarely ex- 
hibiting that shaggy appearance of the bark usual with 
most other vines ; the bark of the old wood is of a light 
iron color ; that of the young wood is of a brighter hue, 
marked with snyill specks of grayish white ; the leaf is finely 
indented or serrated, and highly glazed both above and be- 
low; it is tough and durable, remaining attached to the stem 
till the hardest frosts ; the berry is of a greenish white color; 
the skin of a satin-like texture, varied with minute choco- 
late-colored dots. It is pulpy, but easily dissolves in the 
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moQth, tnd is of a honey-like sweetness, and musky flavor 
and scent The berries are congregated in bunches of 
from two to six each, the weight of the largest being eighty 
grains, and the smallest forty grains. The vine is a great 
grower and abundant bearer; its flowers have no (xlor; 
and it ripens its fruit here (at Richmond^ the last week in 
September. The vine iiffen from the Black Scuppemong 
only in respect to color. This vine produces a wine much 
like one of high value in Madeira, {Aqua de Mel,) only 4 
or 5 t>ipes of which are made there each season on a 
single estate.'' 

Much wine is made of this gtape in North Carolina. . 
Many barrels are made in a single season from a single 
vine. They are trained on arbors over the large court 
.which usually separates the main houses in that country 
from the kitchen, which is in the rear ; and a single vine 
will soon cover a space of a hundred feet by forty. The 
climate of New England is not so well suited to this vine. 
Accounts have been stated of single vines which would 
produce forty bushels in Carolina. They are said to flour- 
ish, and their roots will find nourishment in sandy land, 
good for nothing el&e. 

56. WORTHINGTON. 

This grape, according to Professor Rafinesque, produces 
smaller berries than the Frost grape ; the juice sweet and 
rough, of a dark red cblor. Major Adlum calls it a very 
great bearer, and states that the wine of this grape, mixed 
with the Schuylkill, gives it a degree of roughness between 
Port and Claret'. 



CULTIVATION, SOIL, &c. 

The grape vine is propagated by layers; also by cut- 
tings, which should be cut of the length of two or three 
eyes, and close below the lowest eye, and set in a warm 
situation, and humid soil, with but a single eye above the 
surface ; or it is raised even from the cuttings of a single 
eye. They may also be grafted at the root by the common 
mode of cleft grafting. 
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The vine requires a de^, light soil, and a warm expo- 
sition, to produce fruit of superior quality. In cold, moist, 
strong soils, the fruit is gross and watery, and later in the 
season of its maturity. The vine flourishes in soils of vol- 
canic origin ; also in calcareous soils, and even in sandy 
soils. On land half covered with rocks, they never suffer 
from drought, and receive a double portion of . the rains, 
and a double portion of heat from the reflected rays of 
the sun. 

The vine is a native of the temperate climates, and 
requires a winter, — or a suitable season of repose. In the 
tropical countries, therefore, it becomes iinproductive, 
finding no repose, nor its wonted season of rest, except 
only in the elevated regions of mountains Yet in some 
tropical countries, as at Bombay, they give to their vines, 
b^ artificial means^ a suitable time for profound rest and 
slumber, and they ^aken to fruitfulness for a season« 
This repose lasts twenty-five or twenty-six days. In Octo- 
ber, and immediately after the rainy season is past, the 
roots are laid bare for fifleen or sixteen days ; the vines 
are then pruned, and in about a week afterwards, the buds 
will begin to break. The roots are then re-covered with 
soil, and the ground manured ; water is also given morning 
and evening, till the fruit attains its growth; and after- 
wards but once in three or four days, till the fruit is ripe. 
By varying the season of the operation, a succession of 
fruit is insured at all times. « 

The young wood of the European vines requires protec- 
tion in the. winter, in the Northern and Middle States. 
However the modes of training and management may 
vary, protection is alike necessary in all and every system; 
'^ except, only, the wood of three years' growth, which, with 
most varieties of the. European vine, is deemed hardy. 

In treating of the culture and management of the vine, 
I shall confine my remarks chiefly to its cultivation in the 
open air ; and more especially to those modes of manage- 
ment which are practised in a country one of the most 
enlightened on earth, and possessing a climate not very 
much unlike our own ; where the vine has been cultivated 
as an article of commerce and subsistence for two thou- 
sand years, and where six millions of acres are cultivated 
in vineyards. 
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From all the accounts wfaich we have been, enabled to 
receive, it will appear that the climate of America, in the 
latitade of Boston, the capital of New England, differs 
not rerj materially, in the average amount of heat and 
cold during the summer half of the year, from the climate 
of Paris, in the north of France. Their spring time, from 
its commencement, which is early in March, is otmoxioufl 
to storms, and the occasional and destructive frosts of 
winter. Our springs, from their not commencing till a 
later period, are more frequently intermingled with the 
heat of summer ; and the vine, with us, never, or but 
rarely, begins to vegetate till the vernal frosts are gone. 
With us, vegetation slumbers long, and profoundly secure, 
immured in our winters, so intensely cold, nor awakes till 
the danger is past. For the longer duration of their 
springs, iheir summers, and their autumns, we are more 
than recompensed, even in our winters, so rigorous and so 
fortunately prolonged ; and in our skies, so serene and 
unclouded ; and in a sun less inconstant, and far more 
intense in its heat, from its greater elevation. 

In the middle and northern departments of France, 
and in vineyard culture, the vines are kept low, like plan- 
tations of the raspberry ; the vines being planted in close 
order ; or they are trained to low stakes, from two to 
four feet in height, which are renewed every year. When 
the vine has risen to a height sufficiently above, it is bent 
over and passed to the top of the next stake, and secured 
in its rear ; its luxuriance being thus restrained. 

Midway, on the direct route from Havre to4*aris, and a 
little beyond the city of Rouen, commences the region of 
vines; considerable portions of the land being covered 
with vineyards to the hill tops. Universally the vines are 
planted in close order, and kept low, being trained to ver- 
tical stakes of but about four feet in height. In autumn 
these .stakes are taken up, and stacked on the ground, or 
housed. So also it is in Portugal, according to Mr. Lou« 
dop. There, too, the vine is trained in the same manner as 
in France, at least in those districts where it is cultivated 
for making wine. The plants are seldom allowed to grow 
more than 3 or 4 feet high, and the roots are planted about 
the same distance asunder. The young shoots are trained 
on polesof reed, or trained horizontally on the tops of each 
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oth<!r ; awl there is only one pranmg given in the coarse 
of the year, which is in February or the beginning of 
March. 

The same system of restriction is practised at the Chs 
dt Vwtgtimd; the vines being kept low, and the ground 
never mstenred. This is regarded as the best vineyard in 
Fraooe, and was sold during the revolution, and in 1794, 
for l,100,OdO francs. This vineyard is walled round. 
The soil is cahsareoos, on a foundation of limestone or 
calcareous rocks. 

I subjoin, in this place, the remarks of the Hon. John 
Lowell, from the New England Farmer, inserted by him. 
" From a history of the culture of the vine in France, which 
I have carefully gone over, I find that the plan of planting 
the vines very near to each other, in all the middle, and 
especially the northern proviuces, has been of high anti- 
quity. In 1763, an innovator appeared in France. M. 
Maupin, in his treatise entitled " A new Method of Culti* 
vatincr the Vine," contended that the vines should bo* 
planted four feet from each other. All France was alive 
to the question. The experiment was fairly tried, and 
failed, and the French returned to their old system of close 
planting and short pruning." 

The finest grapes of France are those of Thomery. By 
enlarging particularly on their modes of cultivation, I am 
describing not theirs alone, but other systems too, whose 
principles may all h^re^be found, this being the combined 
and perfect sjrstem of other most perfect systems; the 
principles which are in this system developeid, not being 
adapted exclusively to the mne, but will serve to enlighten 
and instruct in regard to the management of Qther trees 
and piamts. 

The village of Thomery is situated in the Forest of 
Fontainbleau, about a league from the palace^ and about 
twenty-eight miles from Paris. It was mrmerly occupied 
by vineyards, producing a poor vin du pai/s, and has not 
been enclosed for the cultivation of table fruit until the 
last forty-five years. At present, says Mr. Robertson, about 
six hundred acres are walled in for this purpose, in numer- 
ous small properties and divisions. 

The first introduction of the system of training and 
managing the vine at Thomery, to the notice of the Amer- 
ican public, is justlv due to Mr. Lowell. Hiar account, 

23' 
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which was inserted in the New England Farmer, was a 
translation by him, from the JBmi Jitrdinier, a work of 
1000 pages, which has been annually published at Paris' 
for nearly a hundred years, with continued improvements. 
In that work, this mode of training and pruning, and tkis 
mode aione^ is described by MM. Poiteau and Vilmorin, 
the distinguished editors, this mode being considered by 
them as the perfection of all and of every mode and system 
that had ever been devised. The system has since been . 
introduced to notice in England, with more important par- 
ticulars, by Mr. Robertson ; and his account in the London 
Horticultural I'ransactions is from the Ban Jardinier^ and 
also the Pamane JFranpahe of the Comte Lelieur, and other 
sources. With very considerable portions of Mr. Lowell's 
account, I have incorporated some valuable portioits of 
Mr. Robertson's; together, also, with some personal ob- 
servations of my own on this system, which were made . 
during a transient sojourn in that country. My account, 
thus combined, and from every source which has come to 
hai^d, is also theirs essentially, and is as follows : — 

A light and deep soil is that which is best adapted to 
produce grapes of excellent quality.. In poorer soils, the 
vine languishes ; in soils more consistent and strong, its 
productions will be too gross, too watery, and its fruit will 
have fewer good qualities. In the climate of Paris, the 
vine requires a warm exposition, in order to ripen perfect- 
ly its fruh; and it is seldom, except protected by a wail 
facing to the south or east, that it finds the heat necessary 
to its perfection. 

Of all the modes adopted, of training or of pruning the 
vine, we shall speak only of one — that practised at Tho- 
mery, a village near Fontainbleau, because it appears to 
us preferable to all others, both for its simplicity and its 
results. ^ 

As to its results, all the world knows them. The grapes 
of Fontainbleau are proverbial. It is well known that the 
most beautiful and the best grapes in the markets of Paris 
come from Thomery, under the name of the Chasselas of 
Fontainbleau. 

It has been supposed that the excellence of these grapes 
is owing to the nature of the soil, and the ftivorable ex- 
posure of Thoraery. By no means. Thomery has not a 
happy exposition. The quality of the soil is inferior, in 
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many parts sterile ; it is on the side of a hill facing north 
and east, and sloping to the River Seine, which washes its 
base ; the soil is clayey, cold, and almost incredibly hard 
to cultivate. We must admit, then, that it is to their treat" 
mtnt of their grapes alone^ that their excellence and supe- 
riority are owing. 

Before we describe their method, we would remark, that 
they are very cautions in selecting their varieties. They 
select their cuttings' from such branches only as bear fruit 
distinguished by some superior quality, as size, early map 
turity, setting sure, or any other property they would wish 
to perpetuate ; and they maintain that they thus actually 
improve their quality. The kind most in repute at Tho» 
mery, is the Chasselas de Fontainbleau. When other 
varieties are planted, the latest kinds are always trained 
-to the lowest bar, as they are there found to ripen ear- 
lier. 

The walls with which they form their enclosures, and 
against which they train theis grapes or trellises, are about 
eight feet high, built of clay, plastered on the outside with 
a cement of lime and sand, and covered with a chaperon 
or coping, projecting nine or ten inches on each side. To 
this coping they attribute the good effects of protecting the 
wood and blossoms of th^ vine from the late spring frosts 
and heavy rains, sheltering^he grapes, and protecting them 
in good condition on the wall, even till ^ after Christmas, 
and moderating the luxuriance of the vine. 

The following plan of training the vine at Thomery was 
engraved from Loudon's Gardener's Magazine, and is sim- 
ilar to that in the London Horticultural Transactions. 
In this engraving, the vines are represented as set two 
feet asunder, rendering it necessary to bring the whole 
of the fifth cordon from the background, through a 
perforation in the wall. I have directed to place the 
vines but nineteen or twenty inches asunder, as directed 
in the Ban Jardinier, which enables them to cover com- 
pletely the whole wall, all being planted in front. 

On the southern, eastern, and western exposures of the 
wall, they are furnished with trellises, the upright stand- 
ards of which are two feet apart, and the horizontal rails 
are nine inches apart * the lower one six inches only from 
the ground. 
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The grape border, along this wall, is Jug or manured to 
the width of five or six feet, and to the flepth of fifteen oi 
eighteen inches. If the soil is moist or strong, they slope 
the border bo as to throw off the rains from the wtdl; this 
prevants the accumulation of water at the roots of the vines, 
and is essential to success. When the border is prepared, 
thej open a trench at four feet distance from the wall, and 
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parallel to it, two feet wide and nine inches deep. They 
nave ready prepared a quantity of cuttings sufficient for 
the wall ; these are about two feet long, and from being 
taken with a piece of old wood attached to the heel, 
are called croisettes, [cruciform;] but this form is not 
considered indispensable. These they lay across the 
trench at the bottom, with the top towards the wall, and 
at the distance of twenty inches asunder, and cover them 
with four or five inches of soil, and tread them down ; at 
the same time raising the upper end, which was towards 
the will, nearly to a perpendicular; then fill the trench 
two thirds full, and spread the residue over the border. 
They then put into ' the trench three inches of manure, 
which keeps the plants fresh and moist, and prevents the 
ground from becoming dry. ^ 

In March, [November with us,] they cut in the plant 
to two eyes above ground ; they weed, dress, and water 
the border during the first season, if needful, for the. young 
'planted grape requires a gentle degree of moisture. They 
tie the young shoots of the year to some supporters, and 
do every thing to favor its growth. The second year, if 
any of the plants have more than one branch, they pre 
serve only the strongest. They bury the new wood as in 
the first year, and so on till they reach the wall. At every 
time they lay the shoot, they cut in till they reach strong, 
ripe wood, well furnished with good eyes. It will gener 
ally take three years before it reaches the wall ; but in the 
mean time they gather some fine bunches of fruit. 

We now come to the formation of the cordons or hori- 
zontal branches. If the wall is eight feet high, it will 
require five cordons, [or five tiers of branches ;] the first 
six inches from the ground, and the four others eighteen 
inches asunder, upon the horizontal rails of the trellis, 
which had been previously so arranged as to effect this 
object. The stalk destined to form the lowest cordons, 
[or horizontal branches to right and left,] will be cut just 
at the required height, if it has at that place a double eye. 
If it has not, you must cut it above the eye which is next 
above the lowest rail of the trellis. These two eyes are 
destined to furnish the two lowest branches or horizontal 
arms, the one to the right, the other to the left, dn the lowest 
rail. The one that is too high must be bent down gently, 
and that which is too low tramed up, and then l>ent The 
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firat year, however, theie hrvicliea are trauied obliqodyy 
as they would not* bear being bent and confined to their 
destined horizontal position tiU the next year, when both are 
finally secared to the trellis in the same horizontal line. 

The second cordon, [or horizontal line of branches^] 
being at two feet distance from the ground, cannot be 
formed as soon as the first ;. the third will be still later, 
and so on« Whatever be the height you design to ad- 
vance your stalk or stem, you ought not to advance it 
more than twelve or fifteen inches each year, and pre- 
serve its lateral buds to increase its growth, and furnish 
fruit. But as soon as the stem has reached the requi- 
site height, it is absolutely necessary to suppress and cut 
off all lateral buds on the main stem throughout. 

Let us now suppose, that all the stems have arrived at 
their required or destined height, and that the two last 
branches are extended, the one to the right and the other 
to the left; to form the two arms of the cordon, [horizontal 
branches;] we will now show how these two arms are to 
be cut, till they have gained the length of four feet each. 

The first year you will cut so as to leave three good eyes 
or buds, from four to six inches apart. Two of these 
eyes will form bearing wood ; the third wUl be employed to ' 
lengthen the branch. Care most be taken to train verti- 
cally the shoots destined to bear the fruit ; the other is 
trained obliquely the first year, and bent down and secured 
in its horizontal position afterwards. At the second pru- 
ning, the bearing shoots thus trained vertically must be cut, 
leaving only two eyes, or buds; and the terminal branch 
must in like manner be so trimmed, as that there will be 
three eyes, two of which will be reserved for bearers, and 
the third to prolong the shoot, as in the former year ; and 
so proceed till each lateral branch shall have reached the 
length of four feet. Each branch ought then* to have 
eight bearing eyes or shoots, all, if possible, on the upper 
side. When ^11 the five plants shall have reached their 
height and length, you will have, on a snr&ce of eight feet 
square, eighty couraons, or bearing branches, of two eyes 
each, each producing two branches, which will each bear 
at least two bunches of excellent grapes, or three hundred 
and twenty bunches on eight feet square of surface, [sixty- 
four square feet] 

According to /Mr. Loudon, at Mpntreuil they practise a 
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. more exp^kkras, tlioof h perhaps lea perfect node ; and 
instead of requiring three years for the vine to rea6h the 
vdl) the Tines are laid in horizontally, a few inches be- 
neath the snrface, and their tops ^brought to the wall at 
once. In this case the vines are bent and surrounded by 
brickbats, and thus forced to throw out innumerable roots. 

The eyes at the bottom of the shoots of the grape are 
vcyy close together, and eitremely small. There are no 
less than six in the space of two lines, or the sixth of an 
inch. Wb^n you oot the bearii% branch long, say one or 
two inches, these little eyes become eKtinct or lie dormant, 
:ind do not push ; but if you cut close to them, they de- 
velop*^ they grow, and produce beantifal clusters. Able 
gardeners are well aware of this ; they always cut their 
coursons, or bearing branches, at the distance of a line, (or 
one twelfth of an inch,) sometimes even less. It is for this 
reason that these branches never become long under their 
manr^gement. Those who are ignorant 6f the nature of 
the vine cannot conceive how a bearing branch shall have' 
given fruit for twenty years, and not be at the end of the 
time an inch long. 

As soon as the young shoots of the vine have grown to 
a sufficient length, they are attached to the treillage, the 
stronger ones first, bat loosely, until they have acquired 
sufficient elasticity.' Great caution is here necessary; 
you ought not to force them into a vertical position till the 
berry is large, for they break off easily when young. 

The lateral shoots which break near the eyes on the 
• young wood, and the tendrils, should be suppressed while 
. young. And if there be more than two buds which start 
from the same courson, [spur,] the supernumerary ones 
must be suppressed, even though they exhibit fruit. Two 
bourgeons, [branches,] each decorated with two beautiful 
dusters, are more valuable than a greater number of infe* 
^ irior size. But caution is here necessary ; these supernu- 
merary shoots which start from the base should not be 
removed too soon, finr if removed too suddenly, it gives a 
shock to vegetation, or occasions wasteful bursts of sap; 
jon wait until the wood has acquired some consistence, and 
until new channels are provided for the expenditure of the 
sap by the expansion of the leaves, and until after the 
grapes are set. 

At Thomery , the young wood is pinched at its extremity. 
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after the bloom it tet, w 0OOD as it reaches the eordon 
next above it. This has the effect of momentarily sus- 
pending the flow of sap in these shoots, and bj that means 
It accelerates their maturity, and renders them more lign^ 
ous. It promotes the growth of the eyes, and is indis- 
pensable for filling the lower eyes of the einirs on which 
cuhiyators rely for the neact year's crop ; pinching or stop- 
ping the wood either prematurely or tardily is alike pro- 
ductive of bad consequences.' Weak shqots are pinched 
sooner in proportion to their strength, but none are per- 
mitted on any account to push beyoi^ the cordon. Should 
it appear that the shoots of the extremities of the cordons 
[horizontal arms] impoverish those of the centre, the 
former are pinched repeatedly, until the equilibrium is 
restored. . 

The season they generally prefer for the winter pruning, 
is from the first of February to the first of March, before 
the first movement of the sap takes place. The earliest, 
pruned vines are found to break first Tie vignerons 
avoid cutting close to the eyes, lest they might be injured 
by the wood dying down to them, the wood of the vine, 
fi^»m its spongy nature, not healing readily, and being liable 
to decay at a wound. To guard against this, they alwaya 
cut midway between the eyes, sloping the cut to the oppo- 
site side of the shoot, so that the eye may not be damaged 
by its bleeding. 

When vines are planted at once close to a wall, and in 
a level, deep border, and at an extended distance, they 
absorb an immoderate degree of nourishment, which gives 
rise to a rank and late vegetation, which retards the ripen- 
ing of the fruit. At Thomery, the vines, being planted so 
close, have a more limited range for food, and the numer- 
ous roots produced by the frequent laying in of the stems, 
occupy the sloping borders so fully as to prevent any re- 
dundancy of moisture, and excess of nourishment ; all lux- 
uriance is restrained ; by this means the branches complete 
their growth within the bounds prescribed ; they^re fur- 
nished with short, well*ripened shoots, closely set with 
bearing eyes,.wiiich, when the ground is well manured, 
seldom fail "to produce abundant crops* 

We admire, say Messrs. Foiteau and Viimorin, as many 
others do, those branches of the vine which are-oarried to 
two hundred feet in length ; and we admit that there are 
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parts of a wall whieb can only be covered, bj briachee, 
the roots of vhich are very dikaDt ; but we recoilect thai 
mkaok a branch has extended beyond a certain distance, k 
BO longer gives fine closters hit at its eztremities ; the 
spnra of the centre no longer produce any thing but inferior 
InmeheSy [grappillons,] ana generally die of inanition. 
Tfafis inconvenience doubtless occurred to the Thomery 
gatdeners ; and by an admirable calculation they fixed upon 
tiie length of eight feet for each vine ; * * * * yet though 
^only eight fi^ in length, they do not throw out extraor- 
diasry scoots; because the plants being set but twenty 
sn^ies asunder, their roots dispute or contend witb each 
other for nourishment The cover of the wall also, ex- 
tending over 4he vine nine or ten inches, by contributing 
to check its too luxuriant growth, its fruit has all the qusf 
ilaes whioh it is susceptible of acquiring/ 

According to. this system, when once the cordons are 
completed, Uie pruning and training become so uniform 
and simple, that it may be intrusted to any intelligent 
workman. But what may render the practice of still 
greater consequence in a northern climate, is, ihct the 
fruit of tkeie small spurs always ripems earHer than mi th^ 
strong mood. 

Tillage, Manuring, &c. In tillage they use no 
other instrument than the hoe ; they stir the |[round but 
lightly, lest they should injure or disturb the roots : this is 
"Idone twice in the year, first after the summer training, 
which generally takes place [there] in May, and again 
when the leaves fall ; the ground is, besides, always kept 
perfectly clean and loose on the surface, to admit the air 
and dews. They manure their vines every three years, 
always preferring old manure nearly consumed, and of a 
light, warm nature. They are justified in this practice by 
the result, for their grapes are always superior, in size and 
delicacy of flavor, to any others to be met with, either at 

Paris or elsewhere. 

• 

Managbmemvt and Gars of the Fbuit, d^c. While 
the hnh is yet very small, the buliches should be looked 
over, and the extremities. of such as are very long, cut off, 
foft they generally ripen late and imperfectly. Such varie- 
ties as the Frontignacs, which have very close bunches, 
#hOQ^d have their berries thinned out at the tune iivhai 
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tbey ire aboot the size of peppercorns. When the grtpe 
his nearly attained its size, it is beneficial to water the 
fruit from a water-pot in the form of rain This makes 
the skin tender, and increases the size of the herriea 
Yoa gradually uncoTerthe berries, and expose them to the 
sun, to heighten the color an& improTe the flavor ; if the 
leaves are removed with this intent, they are separated 
aft the extremity of the footstalk, which is left behind to 
attract the sap and nourish the bud at its base. 

If they wish to leave them oat till after frosts, they are 
either covered with paper bags, which are of use also in 
protecting them from insects and birds, or they are ofr«i 
preserved till Christmas by screening them from frost with 
cloth, matting, or fern. The fruit is always gathered in a 
dry day ; if stored moist, it would quickly spoil. Those 
intended for keeping are cut before they are quite ripe; 
some are hung up on hair lines, in reverse, with their 
shoulders down, as that position prevents the berries lying 
•o close as to rot ; and some are spread on beds of fern. 

M. Noisette, according to Mr. Neill, trains grape vines 
to a low trellis, three feet in advance of the walls where his 
peach trees are trained. These vines are planted but three 
feet asunder ; each vine has but a single arm, proceeding 
horizontally from a vertical stem. Thec;^ arms extend six 
feet, being trained in one direction, each plant alternately 
secured to the upper and lower rail. M. Noisette showed 
him a triple contre-espalier of vines, the outermost trained 
to a rail only one . foot from the ground ; the second two 
feet high, and the third or inmost at three feet from the 
ground ; it being, as Mr. Neill states, a common remark 
of the vignerons, that the nearer to the ground the bunches 
are produced, the richer is the flavor of the grapes. 

M. Noisette stated to Mr. Neill that it was not uncom- 
mon to have a vine of a single shoot of the Muscat of 
Alexandria trained to the top of a south wall ten feet high, 
and over the peach trees. 

£Sarlt Maturity.-— 1st, Girdling/ &c. Girdling a& 
fords a resource in cold climates and unfavorable seasons; 
it not only hastens the maturity of the fruit, but increases 
its beauty and s^ze. A portion of fine wood of the upper- 
most branches should be selected, and the place where 
the operation of girdling is to be performed^ should be juaC 
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bdow tbe wood of the fofmer year's growth, which should 
be strong, and remain of good length; and as the effects of 
girdling are, in the end, destructiTe to the branch, the op- 
eraticMi should be performed on different portions of the 
same vine in alternate years. The most suitable periodfor 
girdling the vine is early in July, and as soon as the fruit 
is formed. With a sharp and hooked knife, make two cir- 
cniar incisions around the trunk, and quite through the 
bark, at the distance of from one fourth to three eighths of 
an inch asunder ; then make a perpendicular cut, and re- 
move the ring of bark quite clean to the wood. ^ If the vine 
is very vigorous, this section may soon close, in which case 
it must be reopened. [See Qiroling, in the former part 
of the work.] 

2d. Early maturity is induced by confining the roots to 
a very limited range near the surface of the earth, and by 
limiting their supplies of moisture. Or, 3d, by securing tbe 
vines very near to the walls, which are covered with a black 
paint, formed of lime, tar, and charcoal. > The black color 
enables the wail to absorb and retain the heat of the sun's 
rays, which are given out gradually to the vine. But where 
the wall is farther removed from the vine, it must be ren* 
dered wkHe, with paint or lime, that the heat of the sun's 
rays may be reflected. 

In cold countries, according to Chaptal, and in vine- 
yard culture, and where the vine requires the whde h6at 
of the sun, the vines should be supported on trellises or 
stakes, or elevated on poles placed perpendicularly in the 
earth. And in this mode, the vines may be very closely 
planted. The earth being left uncovered, and receiving 
all the activity of the sun's rays, and these reverberated, the 
whole plant is exposed to its action ; and being so near, 
the produce may be thus multiplied on equal surfaces. But 
in warmer climates, the earth requires to be sheltered from 
the excessive heat of the sun, and the vines may be sup- 
ported on arbors, or suffered to creep on the groundl 

In vineyards, close planting is most expensive at first, 
but the ground is thus more suddenly and completely filled ; 
and small vines are more easily managed than large ones. 
Of European varieties, two thousand seven hundred vines 
may be required to an acre, the rows being four feet 
asunder, and the vines at four feet distance in tlie row ; > 
each vine being extended, and rising from the surface with 
many vertical shoots within the row. But the American 



Dtlive Yines canaot be ibos controlled ; tbaj f e^ioare a f«r 
wider raofs, and more ample q>ace. Of theae, ma» hun- 
dred vioee will soffioe for an acre , the rows bemg m feet 
asunder, and the Tines being planted at eight feet diatance 
in*the row. 

The most favorable exposition for vineyards with us, on 
the shores of the Atlantic, is without doubt a south, or 
south-western, removed as far as practicable from woods, 
swamps, or standing water. An easterly exposition does 
not suit them ; the eastern sea breezes are unfavorable, from 
their coldness and humidity. 

Dr. S. A. Shurtleff». from his own successful experiments 
in JBoston, on a hill which faced the sea, has added his 
testimony to confirm the truth of the above position* He 
directs that the trellises should run in the direction of ihe 
south-east and north-west, thus having a southf^westem ea> 
positioMf and he prefers horizontal training. The wood on 
the north-east side is never pruned at all, but is allowed to 
grow, forming a vinous hedge, which defends the fruit from 
the humid and cold eastern and north-eastern winds, which 
cause mildew, by chilling and enfeebling both the wood 
and fruit ; while on the south-west side, the genial warmth 
is still further preserved by pruning all lat^alN shoots and 
tendrils, and useless wood. Late pruning, or pruning after 
July, as he justly observes, enfeebles the vine, arresting its 
growth and that of the fruit, and causing it to turn sof\ and 
sour, instead of ripening ; — the leaves also should be pre- 
served, being alike essentially necessary, and designed by 
nature to nourish the fruit, as well as to protect from the 
scorching sun by day, and the cold autumnal nights. By 
pursuing this method, he has, during several years of trial, 
infallibly succeeded in obtaining good crops, while all 
other methods and positions have failed. 

The grapes of Thomery and Fontainbleau, so faroous,'are 
the White Cbasselas, or Chasselas de Fodtainbleau, which 
are better there than elsewhere, in any place or country. At 
Fontainbleau, they are trained on the south side of a wall, 
half a mile long, 'and 10 feet high, and in some places 18 
or 20 feet This wall was built in the time of Francis I.y 
and has been rebuilt many times since. On this waJ^ 
which is now appropriated to vines, other plants iiave been 
cultivated at different times. The vines are under the 
care of Mr. Brassin, who has had them in charge since 
1832, and, according to Mr. London, but one vine now r«» 
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mnind whkh was there Bt the time he came. He never 
ti8es ntiitoal raainiTe ; he uses onl j the scrapings of roads 
and ditches, and the parings of pasture, after it has Iain m 
the compost heap two jears. When the fruit is fully grown, 
instead of thinning the leaves which shade the fruit from 
the sun, according to the common practice, which is so 
injurious, he remoyes onlj the leaves between the grapes 
and the wall, in order that the heat of the wall and the 
sun's rays may be reflected on the grapes. For, as M; 
Poiteau has truly observed, no leaves can be safely removed 
by any one who does not possess some just notions of 
vegetable physiology; the leaves being the essential or- 
gans which duly mature and give flavor to the juices of 
the fruit. 

Vines trained to vertical walls, and growing in confined 
or humid situations, are in our climate subject to mildew; 
and on walls of this description which face due south, the 
sun, -during midsummer, never shines till an advanced hour 
m the morning; and the benefits are never but partial, 
from the oblique rays of a sun which at noonday must be 
nearly vertical. 

The Hon. Richard Sullivan, whose former successful 
cultivation of the vine af Brookline is well known, had at 
one time suggested to me the idea of an inclined plane, as 
preferable to vertical walls, which cause mildew. Mr. 
Lindegard, in Denmark, ibr the purpose of hastening the 
maturity of his grapes in his vinery, placed boards beneath 
the fruit with perfect success. In the Annales d* Horticul- 
ture is contained an account, that in France, in 1827, one 
portion of a vine growing under a south window, having 
ascended over the slated roof of the portico, it was found 
that the fruit on this part of the vine had become black, 
while the fruit on the other parts of the vine was still green. 

In our own latitude, or the latitude of Boston, — where, 
during midsummer, the sun at midday is nearly at the 
zenith, — an inclined plane, or roof, or Vail, sloping, and 
literally facing the noondaynsun, will afford an exposition 
much more favorable to the vine than vertical walls ; or at 
that angle which will face the sun at that time, when, most 
of all, his rays are needed, or towards the autumnal equi- 
nox. Over this, and at suitable distance, the trellis may 
be elevated, and upon this the vines displayed, whether 
thev arise at the foot of the plane, or are brought up from 
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tbe distance of forty or fifty feet from tbe roots Moir. In 
such a favored sitaation, they will receive the full benefit 
of the morning sun, and the more effectual advantage of 
the noonday san, both by his direct rays and by refiection* 
Tbe excess of moisture, the nightly dews, and a stagnant 
atmosphere, the combined causes of mildew, will be dissi- 
pated by the morning sun, or by the direct influenee of 
southerly winds; or by the indirect influences of northerly 
winds, in the eddies and counter currents. 

The inclined planes, or roofs, or walls of wooden struc- 
ture, by being shaded with a vegetaMe covering, are liable 
to speedy decay. But this objection does not apply to those 
with a corering of coal tar, or of slate ; or to^ the cheap, 
enduring, and admirable coverings which &re now formed 
of zinc. 

From the experiments of Mr. James M acdonald, of Scot- 
land, in his statement recorded by Mr. Loudon, it even- ap» 
pears, that, when the vines of the Black Hamburg, and the 
White Muscat of Alexandria, were trained on trellises at 
the distance of about ten inches above the sloping roofe 
of glass, and exposed to the open air, and to the direct rays 
of the sun, and to the heat caused by the rays of reflection, 
the fruit ripened equally as w^l, and as early, as did 
the fruit of those which were trained beneath its surface. 
And it is a well-known fact, that at a certain angle of 
obliquity, the rays of the sun do not pass through common 
glass at all, or but partially, both the rays of light and of 
heat being reflected, and by all other systems lost. . 

Vines may be trained to very great advantage on poles 
or espaliers, over the flat or inclined surfaces of barren 
rocks. And^^l those useless stones which encumber our 
fields may be gathered into piles of a pyramidal, an oblong, 
or of any other form, and the vines planted around and 
trained over them as near as may be, allowing the fruit 
sufficient space to hang without touching the stones and 
rocks. The heat caused by the reflection would power- 
fully aid in maturing and giving flavor to the fi*uit. No 
leaves should be removed which shade and protect the 
fruit from the sun*s burning rays: those leaves beneath, 
which obstruct the heat reflected from the rocks, may alone 
be removed. Thus it is that the vine is trained in the 
Pyrenees, according to Murray, as stated in Loudon's Mag* 
azine. In the valley of the Arriege, between Tarascon and 
Foix, the slopes of the hills being productive in grain, the 



wanner and man shelterod rocks tare dofthed with Yine* 
yards. In all those cornfields, the stones which would 
elherwise eacamber the ground^ are gathered in heaps of 
▼arioas sizes and forms. Among thes^ heaps of stones the 
Tmes are planted, and trained over them on poles or es* 
paliers^ the effect of this arrangement being beautiful^ 
SDd may be mistaken fcur a garden, and the clamps of vines 
for parterres. 

Paying th£ Gbound. It has been remarked, says Mr. 
Robertson, that vines and fruit trees planted against build- 
ings with a pavement, which prevents the ground from be* 
ing either manured or cultivated, produce not only more 
abundant and finer crops, but are longer lived. 

'* At Thomery," says the Gomte Lelieur, *' the grapes 
on the lower cordon of a vine, planted to a wall of about 
fifteen feejt high, having been injured by the drip of its 
eaves dashing the earth of the border against them, the 
owner paved it for the breadth of about two feet from the 
wall. The good effects of this remedy were soon apparent, 
not only in the preservation of the fruit from injury, but in 
the improvement of its size and flavor; the reflection of 
the sun's heat from the pavement augmenting both, and 
hastening its maturity." The growth of the vine, also, be* 
came more moderate and regular. \ 

The foreign as well as native vines succeed admirably 
in our cities ; and especially so when planted beneath pave- 
ments, and in paved court-yards. Not being so liable, in 
such situations, to suflSbr from excess of moisture, the qual* 
ity of the fruit becomes proportionally improved, from the 
causes already explained. 

When it is attempted to train a single vine, with two or 
more sets of cordons, proceeding at unequal heights from 
the same vertical stem^ the upper cordon becomes the 5tf* 
jKrtor, and the equilibrium is destroyed ; and the lower or 
inferior cordons languish, being robbed of their nourish- 
ment by those above, and the tendency of the sap to pass 
uninterruptedly upwards. 

If the position which is here assumed be correct, then 
the ingeniously-devised system of the celebrated M^. Cob- 
bett must fail in practice. I will first give the outline of his 
system, and then, by a partial demolition, or by a partial 
inversion, and by one important alteration, this same mode 
/ will be made to appear in the likeness of another and ex- 
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adlciit qn(«tt lor ? iaeyard er opeo cultwie. His phm it 
as foUowB : «— 

Ff on a strong* vertical steniy of about four or five feet in 
height, eight branches aitemate, are in the third year 
trained horizontally, four on each side, and secured to the 
horizontal rails of the trellis ; the destined space allotted to 
each being eight feet from the centre. Four only of these 
are destined, and to be reserved for producing firuit in the 
following year, namely, two branches alternate, wi each 
side, each of which is to he shortened in autonm to eight 
feet The other four branches are cu^ oi^ at the same time, 
to within one eye of the vertical stem ; and in the following 
year, these same eyes will throw out the four branches of 
reserve, which are to be trained horixontally to their des- 
tined rails, as before, and deprived of their lateral shoots, as 
produced. While those other four branches, after they hanre 
once produced fruit, are never suffered to bear Iruit again, 
or to remain, but are in their turn cut off in the autumn to 
within an eye of the stem, to furnish the reserve wood for 
the next year. And thus the system is continued. 

The following mode is recommended for vineyard cul- 
ture. It conforms, in the main, to the mode recommended 
by Mr. Bartram ; and also to the system of Mr. Oobbett, after 
its partial inversion ; but difters in some essential particu- 
lars from both. 

The first year, suflfer but a single shoot, and that the low- 
est, to grow ; the sopernumeru-y ones are to be checked 
and taken off gradually ; this shoot is to be trained to a 
pole, the lateral shoots to be taken off as they are produced, 
at the distance of a single eye from the main stem. When 
a few feet in height, the top is occasionally nipped in. 
Late in October, cut this down to three good eyes ; in No- 
vember, (if a European vine,) bury with leaves, Utter, or 
soil. The next year, three good eyes only are^suffered to 
grow, which are to he trained to a pole and pruned, as be- 
fore. In autumn, preserve the two u{^rmo8t, which, if 
strong, must be cut to the length of five feet, and trimmed 
throughout, and secured to the surfece by hooks, and cov- 
ered with soil. The remaining one is shortened to three 
good .eyes, and buried, as in the former year* In the fol- 
lowing spring, two gocid stakes will be required ; the vines, 
left at full length, are each to be twisted severld times around 
a polsi and secured at the U^, and these will throw out 
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BhoQts from er&tj eye, wfaicfa will each probably prodaee 
two bunches. These bearing shoots are to be nipped in, 
ficmr or five eyes beyond the fruit The shoot cot dowo 
will this year furnish three shoots ; these are to be trained, 
as at first directed, to another pole, for these three are to 
furnish fruit for the following year, and are to be pruned 
and laid down at full length in autumn. As to tho^e 
which^ have once borne fruit, they are not permitted to 
bear firuit a second time, but are each cut down to two 
eyes, to furnish tlie reserve wood for the foUowing year ; 
and so proceed till four bearing limbs are annually elevated 
and twisted around two poles, and an equal number of 
supernumerary '^>r reserve branches are annually raised up 
and trained to two other poles. Always observe to cut so 
as to have your wood start from a low point, near the sur- 
face ; for this purpose it may be sometimes even necessary 
to cot back the old wood. 

The bearing wood on trellises, in like manner, should, 
in early ^ring^ be bent and confined in a serpentine man- 
ner, with short turnings, or the ends bent downwards; but 
the young reserve branches, which most never be allowed 
to produce fruit the first year, should be trained straight, or 
with a little deviation. 

The long canes of the vine, the production of a single 
year, if lell to themselves, will only break and produce 
fruit at their extremities. To enable them to produce . 
fruit throughout their whole length, art is necessary. Be- 
fore vegetation commences in spring, the long cane or vine 
of the former year's growth, may, if in vineyard culture, be 
trained spirally, around a stake or pole. Or otherwise it 
may be tied in a coil. By either mo<^e of treatment, the buds 
will break, and grow equally from its extremity to its base. 
-When the buds have grown -an inch or a little more, the 
vine may be uncoiled, and secured to its destined position 
on the rails or trellis. This art is perfectly understood Sy 
those who raise grapes in the vineries around Boston. In 
this way astonishing crops are produced. 

The numerous and flourishing vineyards of America, 
which have been of late years established in the Middle, 
Southern, and Western States, for the manufacture of wine, 
consist principally of the native varieties which I have 
described. American grapes are found to do best for 
America in vineyards. It was deemed a capital error thai 
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Evropean kiads were at first tried in preference. Oars 
roqutre do protection in winter. The average vaiae of 
vineyards in France per arpent, (100 rods and ^ feet of 
our measure,) as stated by Mr. Young, was 9210; bat the 
very best vineyards were worth from $2000 to $3000 per 
arpent. 

In making wine of the American grapes, some distin* 
gaisbed practitioners first grind the grapes by a roller, then 
bring the must at once to the proper standard or weight, 
which, for wines as strong as Burgundy or Claret, should 
be 1.125, — equal to about 12^ per cent, heavier than 
rain water, or sixteen degrees of Beaume's saccharometer. 
After remaining in the vat four days, more or less, accord- 
ing to the heat of the season, it is drawn off, or pressed, 
and removed to the cask. Where the grapes superabound 
in miicila^e, sugar, the all-essential element of every good 
wine, is added, and sometimes water, in just proportion. 

The vines of America are of extraordinary vigorous 
growth, and cannot be restrained to that degree as the 
vines of Europe, but require less pruning, and a wider 
range, and more extensive latitude ; in which case they 
will produce enormous crops. Mr. Longworth, of Ohio, 
has made 1470 gallons of wine from a single acre of the 
Isabella. Both Mr. Longworth and Major Adlum are 
agreed, that the Catawba is the very best American wine 
grape which was known to them. 

The excess of fermentation to which wine is sometimes, 
liable, from the heat of the weatberj or from weakness, is 
sometimes arrested in its progress by sulphuring ; but sui* 
phuring, it is admitted, renders the liquor unwholesome; — » 
or excess of fermentation may be restrained by black oxide 
of manganese. [See Cidee. See Vine.] 

When wine has partially undergone the acetous fermen* 
tation, the acid may be neutralized by salt of tartar; or 
seized by alkalies, ashes, chalk, lime, or litharge; (the last 
is well known to be a poison ;) or the acid may be concealed 
by the addition of a saccharine substance. But such wine 
can never be recoveredy inasmuch as the process of fermen- 
tation never retrogrades. 

The Muscadel flavor of Frontignac and of Cyprns wine 
is said to be exactly imitated by an infusion of the flowers 
of Meadow Sweet; Mountain wine, by the infusion of 
Florentine orris root, powdered, with a small proportion of 
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orange tod lemon peel, or by the addition of the braised 
seeds of gfapes ; Sack, by the addition of a soirii distilled 
Iroiii the leaves of Clary and malt spirits. ^ 

Grafting the Vine. The mode of grafting the vine, 
of Mr. Gowan, which is so highly recommended by Mr. 
Loudon, and tried and approved also by Mr. Thompson, is 
as follows : — Select a scion with but one single good eye ; 
pare it beneath, the eye, and on the opposite side, in the 
form of a wedge. For a stock, a branch of the preceding 
year is rather to be preferred. Cut this off a little above 
the second eye from its base. With a sharp knife, split 
it down the centre nearly to the old wood. Out of each 
half of the stock, b^t chiefly out of that half which is op- 
posite the bud, pare with a penknife as much as is neces- 
sary to make it fit the cutting perfectly on that side. In« 
sert the s6ion with its eye opposite to the eye which is 
left on the top of the stock, and crowd it down nearly to a 
level with that. Tie up and clay, covering all the scion 
except only a small hole for the eye, and another hole for ^• 
the eye led on the top of the stock. Tie over a little 
moss, to be .occasionally sprinkled with water. It is very 
essential and all important,, that the young shoot on the 
top of the stock should be allowed to grow for ten or fif^ 
teen days; then cut it off, leaving only one eye and one 
leaf to draw the sap, and keep alive the circulation, till 
both scion and stock are perfectly united. 

Maladies. The chief malady to which grapes arjp 
subject, in low and confined situations, is mildew. Mildew 
is supposed to arise from a slow circulation of the sap, ? 
and a detnlitated state of the wood and fruit, caused by 9 ^ 
chilly and damp or stagnant atmosphere, and perhaps b 
inaction. And it has been observed that the fruit wb' :.ti 
trails on the earth always escapes, as it does also on airy 
hills. Mildew is remedied by dredging the fruit with flour 
of sulphur, on its first appearance. But the most ap- • 
proved mode of applying the sulphur is as follows : — 

On the bottom of a vessel place a pint and a half of sul- 
phur; on this lay a lump of good unslacked lime, the size 
of a fist, and on this pour two gallons of boiling water ; 
after the lime is slacked, stir it well, and when the liquor 
is cold, add more cold water, and stir it again ; and as soon 
as the liquor has become clear, pour it from the sediment 
into a barrel which must be filled with cold water. When 
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the ffrapeshave Uttained the size of peas, throw the litfcai 
on the frait with a syringe, and repeat thia twice a we^ 
for 4hree aaeceasive weeks. With WiiUs's Syringe whole 
vineyards may be despatched in a very little time. 

MOBEB OF RAISING QrAFBS BY ARTIFICIAL HeAT III 

ViNBRiBB. The most ^proved mode of beating vineries, 
as well as hot-houses and conservatories^ at the present day, 
is by the'hot water system. This system consists of a boiler 1 
placed at one en^ of the building, the water contained in 
which is connected with that which is contained in. a cis- 
tern at the opposite end of the house, and on the same 
level, by means of two large tubes of copper or of cast 
iron, one of which forms the communication a few inches 
above the bottom of each vessel, and the other forms the 
communication near the top. Thus, when the fires are 
kindled, the heated water fk)ws or circulates in one con- 
tinual current from the top of thef boiler to the cistern, 
while the water at the cistern, which has become more 
/ cool, is continually returning to the bottom of the boiler 
by the lower pipe. The water of the cistern communi* 
eates a genial moisture to the atmosphere, which is highly 
essential to the progress of vegetation. 

At the celebrated fruit establishment of Mr. Wilmot, at 
Islewortb, near London, the hot-houses and vineries are 
warmed by means of hot water, but by a new and beau- 
tiful system, which, according to Mr. Loudon, bids fair to 
supersede all other systems and modes. From my obser- 
fations, on a transient visit, of late, to that establishment, a 
short account of the system is here subjoined. The house, 
the subject of that examination, was eighty-four feet long, 
sixteen feet broad in the clear, and fourteen feet high in 
the highest part. Within the main body of the house, and 
in the back part, and extending the whole length, is a 
narrow air-chamber, formed of inch boards. This air- 
chamber extends from the foundation below, to the height 
of about three feet above the floor, and may be about 
thirty inches in width. Throughout the ^Hiole length of 
this air-chamber, the hot water circulates through four 
cast iron pipes, each four or five inches in diameter, and 
placed at the distance of three or four inches asunder. 
These pipes are elevated at different heights, one above 
another, obliquely, or like stairs or steps ; the two upper- 
most communicating with the lop of the boiler and of the 
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cistern y the other pipes forming the commaDicatioa below. 
Square wooden tubes, or about eighteen inches by twelve, 
and formed of boards, and connected with the back wail, 
carry the heated air upwards from the air-chamber, into 
the highest parts of the house. These tubes are arranged 
at the distances of about six or eight feet asunder, through- 
out the whole extent ; the heated air, thus admitted in the 
back part, soon fills the house. In the front, and in the 
lowest part of the house, is a walk from end to end ; the 
bottom of this walk being formed of gratings composed of 
bars of iron or of wood ; and through these gratings the 
cooler air descends continually, passing to the rear by sub- 
terraneous passages, to be heated anew. Thus the circu- 
lation c^n be rendered perpetual. 

At that establishment, several distinct buildings are 
warmed by a single boiler ; the hot water pipes being 
conducted on the surface of the earth, and protected 
from the cold by a slight covering. According to Mr. 
Loudon, Mr. Wilmot even asserts, that, compared with 
this new system of heating, and of circulation, all other 
systems are a farce. The pine-apples, also, which are raised 
by this mode, are stated to be far superior in flavor to all 
others, artificially raised by other modes. Perkins's system 
of heating by small hot water pipes, is another new and 
extraordinary system. The most sanguine hopes and ex« 
pectations are entertained of its results. 

The most extensive establishment for the cultivation of 
the vine by the aid of artificial heat, in the United States, 
is that belonging to Nicholas Biddle, Esq., and situated at 
his beautiful residence at Andalusia, on the River Dela- 
ware, but a few mile$ above the city of Philadelphia. The 
grape-houses of Mr. Biddle, at this place, comprise ranges 
of buildings of the extent of 1500 feet, all of which are 
covered with glass ; and on first-rate authority it is stated, 
that each extent of one hundred feet in glass, is capab^ 
of producing, continuously, grapes worth $3000 per annum. 
Large quantities of grapes of the first . quality are here 
raised both by in-door cultivation, and by open culture, for 
the markets of 4he cities of New York, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore. All things at this establishinent are conducted 
on ^e best of systems;, the grape-houses and gardens 
being refreshed. In times of drought, by supplies of water 
furnished by aid of an engine from the river. 
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CURRANT.--(iJ»&«.) 

The Red CimiuifT is a low, branching shrub; the 
wood is smooth ; the ieares pubescent and doubly serrated ; 
the flowers are yellowish, and in racemes ; they are produced 
in April ; the fruit in clusters like grapes ; the berries 
round, smooth, of an acid taste. A native of America 
and of the north of Europe. 

The WnrrB Currant is stated to be bat a variety, pro* 
duced by cultivation from the seed of the Red. 

The Black Currant is a distinct species, a native of 
the north of Europe and Asia ; a low shrub, with smooth 
wood ; the leaves are three^lobed, pubescent, with a strong 
odor; the flowers are in raceme^, the fruit in clusters, 
black, and odorous ; of an astringent taste. 

Uses. The red or white currant is used as a dessert 
fruit, as it possesses a pleasant acid taste ; it is also used in 
pies, tarts, preserves, jellies, d&c. Currant wine is made by 
adding to the expressed juice of fifty pounds of ripe cur- 
rants, seven gallons of water, and thirty-4hree pounds of 
good dry Havana sugar. This liquor is put iat»g4K>d casks, 
which must nev^r be quite filled, as the pulp must never be 
suffered to work out, as its presence is essential to the 
'goodness of the liquor. The bung is left out forty-eight 
hours, then laid on loosely a fortnight, then driven tight ; 
and in five months it will be fine and fit for use. The first 
young leaves of the common currant bush, gathered as soon 
as they put out, and dried on tin, can hardly be distin- 
guished, it is said, from green tea. From the black cur- 
rant a jelly is made, of considerable medicinal efficacy ; a 
wine is also made from them, which possesses far supe* 
rior medicinal virtues to Port wine. The jelly has been 
highly recommended for disorders of the throat, and as a 
necessary article in the stores of ships sailing to the East 
Indies. A liquor is prepared firom the black cwrant, 
which Mr. Forsyth states is possessed of great medicinal 
efficacy in obstinate coughs, d&c The currants for this 
purpose are bruised, and being placed in a jar, wlusky or 
any other' species of alcohol is poured over #iem; the jar 
is then covered close for a fortnight ; after this the liquor 
is strained and bottled. We are informed, by Mr. Neill, 
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that a small leaf of the black currant, gathered in spriog , 
and laid for a few minutes in an infusion of bohea tea, 
communicates its flavor, which has been compared to that 
of green tea. 

VARIETIES. 

1* *Black English. 

The berries are of large size, and the trees are very pro- 
ductive ; very valuable for its medicinal virtues ; it makes 
a fine jelly, and a wine of celebrated medicinal efficacy, of 
peculiar flavor, which, to those long accustomed to its use, 
is delectable. 

fl, American Black Currant. 

This possesses similar qualities to the preceding, but it 
is not so highly esteemed. 

8* Black Naples. A new variety, highly esteemed. 

4* Chabipaone. Fruit pale red, good. 

.lO. •Knight's Red Sweet Currant. 

New, raised by Mr. Knight, sweeter than any other red. 

6, '^Large Red, or Red Dutch. 

The growth is strong and upright, the berries large ; it is 
extraordinary productive and good. 

6. *Larob White, or Spanish Imperial, Large Dutch 
White. 
The young wood grows upright; the berries and clus* 
ters are very large, of a yellowish white color, and excel- 
lent quality; it is extraordinary productiiPe; the branches 
of the bearing wood trail beneath the weight of their fruit. 

7* Jefferson, or Missouri Fragrant Currant. 

This variety is very distinct from the other kinds. Its 
growth is tall ; its berries are very few, are black, and of 
ordinary quality ; its flowers are in clusters, of a yellow color 
and extraordinary fragrance. 

8* Scarlet Currant. 

In the valley of the Columbia River, according to Mr. 
Parker, a new Scarlet curjrant has been discovered, re^ 
sembling a strawberry in sweetness; it grows on a low 
bush, ami is very beautiful. There also grow other new 
varieties. 

9* Snowt Currant. Ribes niveum, 

A new species of currant, rising seven or eight feet in 
height. The flowers are white, pendent, numerous, and 
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•rnamental ; fruit black; siise of the black curraat; ine- 
flafored ; rather too acid to be eaten raw, bat delicious for 
tarts. A very hardy ornamental variety, which was brought 
by Mr. Pougiass from the N. W. Coast of America. 



CULTIVATION, SOIL, &c. 

The carrant requires a rich soil ; its cultivation is similar 
to that of the gooseberry, which see. 

• Pruning. ** Mr. Macdonald/' says Mr. Neill, [Edin. 
Ency. Vol. x. p. 576,] " raises currants, both red and white, 
of the finest quality. He prunes the bushes at the usual 
season, in midwinter, shortening the last year's shoots to an 
inch and a half. Next summer the plants show plenty of 
fruit, and at the same time throw out strong shoots. As 
soon as the berries begin to color, he cuts off the summer 
shoots to within five or six inches above the fruit. This is 
commonly done with garden shears, with which a roan 
may go over half an acre of bushes in a day. Sun and 
air thus get free access, and more of the vigor of the plant 
is directed to the fruit; the berries are found not only to 
be of higher flavor, but larger than usual." Mr. A. D. 
Williams, of Roxbury, practises winter pruning on perfectly 
similar principles, and with the most successful results. 



GOOSEBERRY . — (JRibes Um<rupa.) 

A native of^America and of Europe. A low, branching, 
prickly shrub, rising to the height of from three to six feet ; 
the leaves are three-lobed, and sometimes pubescent ; the 
fruit pendulous, hairy or smooth, round or oblong ; its size 
sometimes equals that of a good-sized plum ; of a green, 
white, yellow, red, or violet color ; and of a sweet, vinous, 
or acid flavor; a fruit wonderfully improved by cultivation. 
According to Loudon, it is found wild in Piedmont, where 
it is eatable, but astringent and. neglected; in Italy and 
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Spaiu^ scarcely known, and little esteemed in France. *' A 
tnoderate temperature and humid climate seem best to 
suit tke (ruif Cultivated in greater perfection in Lan- 
cashire than any other part of the world. But NeiJl ob- 
serves, ''It must be admitted that alihoogh the largest 
gooseberries make a fine appearance on the table, they are 
deficient in flavor, or their skins are thick and strong, com- 
pared with some of smaller size." Some large kinds, how- 
ever, are of good quality. 

Uses. The gooseberry is considered an excellent des- 
sert fruit, either raw or preserved in jfugar ; and a very val- 
uable fruit for pies, tarts, sauces, ^'C. In cool cellars, they 
may be preserved for winter use, in bottles filled first with 
gooseberries, and then with water, and closely corked and 
sealed. But by plunging the bottles into cold water, which 
IS to be heated gradually to the boiling point, they are said 
to keep better. 

According to Phillips^ wine made from ^een goose- 
l>erries is but a shade inferior to Champagne ; and tb« ripe 
black gooseberry affords a luscious wine. And he asserts 
that fields might be covered with this fruit for the making 
of wine, as ^profitably as the vineyards of the south. 

Champagne Wine, as we are informed, is in England 
very successfully imitated from the juice of unripe goos^ 
berries, and in great quantities. The saccharine principle 
is in .this case supplied by the addition of loaf sugar. 



VARIETIES.— (C»te/y^dm lAndUy.) 

The following varieties, from Lindley, the Pomological 
Magazine, and Mr. Hooker, lire recommended by tiem as 
the best selection from many hundred varieties. 

RED. 

1. Capper's Top Sawyer. 24 dwts. 

Branches somewhat drooping ; fruit late, very large, ob« 
long, pale red, hairy near the base ; very excellent. 

^ Champagne. 

Branches erect; fruit late, middle size, somewhat oIk 
long, dark red, hairy ; most excellent. 

25 
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8. Faembk'b Roaring Iaoh, 31 dwts. 16 grs. 

Branches somewhat drooping; fruit late, very large, ob- 
long, dull red, smooth ; the largest of all gooseberries. 

4. Knight's Marquis op Stafford. 

Branches somewhat erect ; the fruit late, large, roundish 
oblong, bright red, hairy ; excellent ' 

6. Melling's Crown Bob. 22 dwts. 

Branches drooping; firuit rather late, large, oblong, 
bright red, hairy ; very good. 

6« Old Rough Red. 

Branches somewhat drooping; fruit small, round, dark 
red, very hairy ; most excellent for preserving as goose- 
berry jam, and best for bottling when green. 

7* Wilmot's Early Red. Hooker's Pom. Lend, 

One of the very best of all gooseberries, and is cultivated 
by Mr. Wilmot to a great extent in his celebrated fruit gar- 
den. He prefers it to all others he has seen. He states 
that it is of large size, very early, of excellent flavor, and 
incredibly productive. 

GREEN. 

8. Early Green Hairy. 

Branches erect; fruit early, small, round, deep green, 
hairy; excellent. 

9. Edward's Jolly Tar. 19 dwts. 17 grs. 
Branches somewhat drooping ; fruit early, of a middle 

size, roundish oblong, smooth, with yellowish veins. 

lO* Massey's Heart of Oak. 16 dwts. 

Branches drooping ; fruit rather early, large, oblong, 
smooth, with pale yellow veins ; excellent 

11. Nixon's Green Myrtle. 

Branches somewhat drooping ; fruit late, large, oblong, 
smooth, tapering to the base, pale green* 

15l« Parkinson's Laurel. 17 dwts. 18 grs. 

Branches erect ; fruit rather late, large, roundish oblongy 
pale green, very downy^ 

13. Wainwright's Ocean. 20 dwts. S gra 

3ranches (irooping ; fruit early, large, oblong, or ovate, 
smooth ; the largest of this color. 
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WHITE. 

14» €Lftw<»t'rH's White Lion# 19 dwts. grs. 

Branches somewhat drooping; fruit late, roundish ol^ 
long, slightly hairy, sottietimes nearly soipoth. 

15* CrOmpton's Shbba Qusbn. 18 dwts. 

Branches somewhat erect; fruit early, pretty large, 
roundish oblong, downy ; excellent. 
IC. Moore's White Bear. 

Branches somewhat erect; fruit early, large, roundish 
bblong, hairy, or somewhat bristly. 

17* Saunders's Cheshire Lass. 20 dwts. 

Branches erect ; fruit very early, large, oblong, downy ; 
excellent for tarts early in the spring, when few are ready 
for that purpose. 

!&• Wellington's Glorv. 23, dwts. 14 grs. 

Branches erect; fruit pretty early, large, somewhat 
ovate, very downy ; excellent 

19* Woodward's Whitesmith. 16 dwts. 7 grs. 

Branches erect ; fruit pretty early, large, roundish ob- 
long, brownish when exposed, very downy ; very excellent, 
and more in esteem than any other gooseberry of this color. 

YELLOW. 

20. Dixon's Golden Yellow. 

Branches drooping; fruit early, pretty large, roundish. 
ftl. Gordon's Viper. 24 dwts. 17 grs. 

Branches drooping ; fruit ea|^ly, large, somewhat turbi- 
nate, greenish yellow, smooth. 

fiSl. Hamlet's Kilton. 

Branches sonKswhat drooping ; fruit early, large, round- 
ish oblong, bright greenish yellow, slightly hairy. 

28. Hardcastle's Gunner. 27 dwts. 1 gr. 

Branches somewhat erect ; fruit rather late, large, ol>- 
ovate, with large veins, hairy or bristly. 

fl4:. Hill's Golden Gourd. 

Branches somewhat drooping; fruit very early, large, 
oblong, greenish yellow, slightly hairy; very excellent. 

25. Prophet's Rock wood. 23 dwts. 4 grs. 

Branches erect ; fruit very early, large, roundish oblong, 
Jark yellow, slightly hairy. 
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OTHER VABIETIES, 
mmtcmmwn>%D nr rtn roMoi.aaicAL MA«AniiB. 



R«D. — B^ariman** 9Hiisk Crmm, large. — jRetf PForw 
rmgian, largeylate. — .Red CkaM^pagne^ smalL — JBorfy 
Bhek, tmalL 

WuiTB. — WhiU Oyiial, smaU. — TfAile Okampagne, 
small. 

Gebbn . — Pitmaston Green Gage, smalL 

YBixow.----.ffiiyi<wo^s Jttmiia&/eylarge. — YeUaw Cluu»' 
pagne, — Rumbullion^ small. 

I add, on good aathority, the ** Wanderfid" the largest 
gooseberry known. 

In the valley of the Columbia River, according to Mr, 
Parker, there are natire gooseberries of several varieties — 
one a yellow gooseberry ; an excellent kind, of a pleasant 
flavor; it grows on a shrub free from thorns. Another 
kind is of a deep purple color, of the taste and size of oof 
winter grapes ; flavor fine, the bush thorny. 



OULTIYATION, SOIL, &c. 

Gooseberries require a very rich soil; and in an airy 
situation or shade they are but little liable to mildew. la 
all low lands, and in confined sitaations, in our climate, the 
fruit of the gooseberry almost invariably mildews; bol 
never on the open hills, and in places exposed to drying 
winds. They are raised from cuttings planted very early 
in April, in a moist soil ; every eye should be cut oat ex<- 
cept the two uppermost above the surface. In autumn cat 
off the lower shoot very close ; and shorten down the one 
left to six or nine inches. The bashes must be so managed 
as to be furnished with limbs diverging in every direction* 
continually increasing in number as they advance from the 
centre. With this object in view, the young leading shoots 
of the last year are annually cut back to six or nine inches, 
and a proportion of the others are cut quite <elose. Thus 
the bushes will continue extending, every part being duly 
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filled with bearing wood ; sufBcient space being left to ad- « 

mit the sun -and a free circulation of air. The largest * 

prize gooseberries are raised on vigoroua^ young busnes, 
which have not more than five or six boanches, and but 
cAe, two, or at most three berr^ on a^ranch. With no 
prunmg whatever, they bear most abundantly near Boston. 



RASPBERnY.^iBubusidaus.) 

The raspberry is a shrub of low growth ; its leaves are 
pinnate, and composed of five leaflets ; its flowers in pani- 
cles ; its root is perennial ; its top generally biennial ; it 
produces its fruit on the wood of the former year. 

Uses. The raspberry is an admired dessert fruit, bat 
sugar improves its flavor. It is fragrant, subacid, cooling, 
and grateful to the taste, and, like the strawberry, it does 
not produce acidity on the stomach. The juice ferment- 
ed with sugar, produces wine, very fragrant, and of the 
most delicious flavor. It is also^ised for jams, pies, tarts, 
sauces, preserves, &,c; and, according to Loudon, it is 
much used for distilling, to make a cordial, spirituous liquor, 
to which it gives name ; and raspberry sirup is next to the 
strawberry in dissolving the tartar of the teeth. The wine 
mixed with water, according to Dr. Short, "is a good re- 
viving draught in ardent fevers." He further recommends 
it in scorbutic disorders. 

For a choice selection, the following are particularly 
recommended by difi^rent authors. 

1, •Red Antwerp. 
Budey Aniwerp. 
An excellent and productive fruit, large, and highly es- 
teemed near Boston. The branches must be bent down in 
autumn, and protected with soil during winter. 

^. *White Antwerp. 
TdUno Anhoerp.^ 
The fruit is large and fine; highjy esteemed near Boston, ' 
and very productive ; like the red, it requires protection in 
winten 

35* 
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8. ^Barnbt.- For. Loudon. Pom. Hag. "^Liodl^* 
ComwaWs Eld PruiyU Seedling, Large ftuL 
Produces iaree fruit and abundant crops ; a profiuUe 
rarietjr ; perfeotly hardy, and twice bearing at Boston. 

5. ^Double Bearlng. ^eiU. Ix>ud. Pom. Mag. Lind 
Perpetual Bearing, Bed Double Bearing^ Siberian. 

Produces a crop in July, and another in Sept. and Oct ; 
large, fine, hardy, and abundantly productive at Boston. 
lO. Woodward's Red Globe. 

Large, red, and (hie; one of the productive main kinds, 
calculated for extensive cultivation. Seems allied to No. 15« 
15* ^Franconia. 

New ; fruit very large, red, and fine ; one of the most 
vigorous, hardy, and productive yet known in cultivation 
near Boston, of all hitherto fully proved. 

16. •Cox's Honey. 7*hompson, 

New; of a yellowish white color; of excellent quality; 
bearing in clusters along the stems. Of much promise. 

17. Victoria. Raspberry. 

New ; of a red color, and produced in clusters ; flavor 
fine. It ripens in succession. Some give it exalted praise. 
20. •Knevett's Giant. 

New, lately introduced and thus proved by Col. Wilder ; 
very large ; of a red color ; quality excellent. It growi 
very vigorously, is hardy, and bears abundantly. 
liL Black American Raspberry. Black TMrnhUherry, 
18« White American Raspberry. White Thimhlcberry, 
14* Red American Raspberry. 

18. Ohio RASPSERRf. 

A new variety, perpetual bearing, found growing wild 
in Ohio ; introduced by Mr^ Longworth. It deserves trial. 

19* Columbian Raspberry. 

A new species, found in the valley of the Columbia 
River, by the Rev. Mr. Parker, of thrice the size of the 
common wild kind ; of a very delicate and rich yellow 
color, and thus described by him. 



CULTIVATION AND SOIL, 

A moist, rich soil is recommended for the raspberry ; 
they do well, producing abundantly, even when modeN 
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ilely shaded. In forming planUtions, Lindley has direct- 
ed that the rows should run from east to west, and the 
tallest sorts be planted in the north rows, and in the rear, 
at a large distance asunder ; and those of small growth in 
the south rows, and at less distance asunder in the row. 
Thus all the varieties receive the full 'benefit of the sun. 
He directs as follows : •— 

1st or north row, Cornish^ set 4 feet asunder in the row. 

2d row. Woodward! s^ Red Globe^ do. 

3d row. Red Antwerp^ set 3^ feet asunder in the row. 

4tji row, White Antwerp^ do. do. 

5th row, Cane Raspberries, set 3 feet asunder. 

6th row, Double Bearing, or No. 6, do. do. 

Large plantations, of any kind, are to be set out on the 
same principle. 

He also recommends that three young plants should be 
placed in each Jiill, in a triangular form, six inches apart. 
These should be cut at the time, within a few inches of 
the ground. In autumn cut off dl wood that has borne 
fruit ; also all weakly shoots, and shorten the strong shoots 
to four fifths. Stakes or rails are not absolutely necessary. 
The tops of each stool may be tied together in summer at 
their tips; or it is recommended to tie one half of two hills 
together at the tips: thus they form arches or festoons. 
With regard to the double bearing varieties, it is recom- 
mended to cut down every alternate stool to within a few 
inches of the ground, in the annual pruning. Thus a suc- 
cession of large, late crops is always maintained. 

The raspberry plantation is in its prime the third year, 
but must be annihilated after it has stood six years; and 
new ones must in the mean time be formed. 



PERSIMMON. — (l>«wpyntt Virginiana.) 

American Datb, or Prunb. 

The persimmon flourishes as far north as the River Con* 
necticut, in the latitude of 42°, but is dwarfish. In a 
suitable soil and climate, it rises to the height of sixt} 
feet, or forty diameters of its base. The leaves are obloi^, 
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entire, of a fine dark green above/ and glaueons beloir, 
and from four to six inches long. The fertile and barren 
bloflBoms are produced on different trees. The fimit, which 
is abonr ant, is round, of the size of a small plum, of a 
reddish iX>lor, and fleshj ; they contain sii or eight small 
stones ; their taste is verj astringent, but when ameliorated 
by frost, they are sweet and agreeable. The fruit, when 
bruised and fermented, produces brandy, which becomes 
good by age. This tree is raised from the seeds, which 
should be planted in autunm; and fine varieties may be 
propagated by inoculating or grafting. , • 



STRAWBERR Y . — (Fragaria.) 

The strawberry is a low, creeping, perennial plant; a 
native of the old continent ; also of America, where it is 
found growing in a wild state. Botanists consider them a 
genus comprehending three species. 

Uses. The strawberry is a fragrant and deliciQus 
dessert fruit, whether eaten alone or with cream and sugar ; 
and forms a fine preserve. It is deemed very whole- 
some, as it never causes acidity on the stomach. Boer- 
have considered its use as one of the principal reme- 
dies in putrid fever ; and Hoffman asserts that he has 
known consumptive people cured by the use of strawber- 
ries. It is also asserted that by eating plentifully of straw- 
berries, rheumatic complaints are averted or cured. They 
also dissolve tartarous incrustations on the teeth. And 
lastly, Phillips asserts that the Pine strawberries make an 
agreeable dessert wine, as rich as Mountain, but possessing 
greater fragrance and acidity. 

Varieties* 

Mr. Bamet [tee Yol. vi. of the Land, Hort. Drams.] has 
divided strawberries into seven classes. Mr. Lindley has 
adopted the «ame course. And in describing the size of 
the fruit, I shall have reference to the general size of the 
particular class. I have adopted the same system 
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CLABS I. --ALPINE AND WOOD STRAWBERRIES. 

The Al|>ine and Wood strawberries agFee in their sen- 
eral habits and character. The fruit, however, differs. The 
Alpines have* conical fruit, and are fruitful in autumn. The 
Wood strawberries are more fflobose ; they only produce 
fruit m summer. — BameL — Sec Vol. vi. of Hart. Trans. 

1. Red Alpine, {fVaisier des Alps,) with runners. 

The fruit is small and conical, ripening in summer and 
autumn. 

5tm White Alpine, {Frcdsier des Alps a Fruit BUmc^) 

with runners, 
" The fruit is small and conical^ ripening successively in 
summer and autunm. 

B* *Red Wood. Fraisier Commun, 

An old variety, extensively cultivated near Boston for tae 
markets. It ripens in summer. The fruit is scarlet and 
round, and highly esteemed near Boston as one of the 
most sure, and productive, and profitable, of all strawber- 
ries. Of this variety there are no males. 

6« White Wood. JFVaisier Commun a JFVuit Blanc. 

This variety ripens in summer ; the fruit is white and 
round; an old, good-flavored variety, much cultivated and 
esteemed near &6ton. Its productiveness equals the red. 



CLASS n. — BLACK STRAWBERRIES. 

The fruit of this class is middle-sized, conical, with a 
neck, of a very dark color at maturity ; the seeds slightly 
imbedded ; the flavor very rich and highly perfumed ; the 
leaves of Uiis class are small, rugose, pale green. — Bamet, 
See Vol. VI. ofHort, Trans, 

7m DowNTON. Knight* s Seedling. Pom. Mag. lind. 
Bamet. 

The fruit is large, ovate, with a neck ; the early fruit is 
sometimes of a cockscomb shape ; of a dark purple scarlet ; 
the flesh is scarlet, firm, of an aromatic flavor. Originated 
by Mr. Knight. 
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CLAB8 m. — CAAOLINA, OR PINE STRAWBERRIIs^. 

The leares of this class are nearly smooth, of firm tex- 
ture, with obtuse serratures, of a dark green ; the fruit 
large, varying from nearly white to almost purple ; the 
seeds prominent, on a smooth surface; the flavor sweet, and 
often perfumed. — Bamet, — 8ee Vol. vi. of Hart, TVans. 

0« ' Bishop's Globe. 

The fruit is very large, of a dark, shining crimson, and 
of excellent flavor. It is of very vigorous growth, and 
deemed by some equal and much more productive than 
Keen's Seedling; while with others, near Boston, it is 
about beinff supplanted by new and improved kinds, Which 
are deemed far superior. 

41. ^British Queek, Myatt's. Thompson. 

New, very large, and splendid ; some having measured 
six inches round ; form roundish, some being cockscoml>* 
formed; color scarlet; flavor excellent; and early. Th^ 
footstalks grow tall, the fruit being borne high according, 
to Loudon. It grows vigorously, and bears abundantly. 
Introduced to Boston by Col. Wilder but very recently. 

B^m 'Swainstone's Seedling. Thompson. Ool.Wilder. 
New; very large ; form ovate, color scarlet; and of excel- 
lent flavor. It grows vigorously, and bears abundantij, 
ripening early. It sometimes produces a second crop in 
autumn. Introduced to Boston but very recently. 

Iflm Elton Seedling. Pom. Mag. Lindley. Barnet 
The fruit is large, ovate, often cockscomb-shaped, of a 
rich, shining dark red ; the seeds yellow, with ridged in- 
tervals ; the flesh is firm, with a small core, deep red, juicy, 
with a sharp, rich flavor. This variety is by some esteemed 
as the most productive and best of all for a late crop. 

IS* *IIovey's Seedling. 

A new variety, which was originated by Messrs. Hovey 
and Co., at Cambridge, near Boston, in 1834, and which has 
obtained the highest premium of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, for several successive years, as the best 
yet seen, to the date of 1843. It has thus been well 
described: — "Fruit very large, round, or slightly ovate, 
conical; deep shining red, paler in the shade; seeds 
inserted in a slight cavity; flesh scarlet^ (paler in thfs 
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largest berries,) and &tm, abounding in an agreeable acid 
and high-flavored juice ; not surpassed by any other vari- 
ety; footstalks long, and elevating tbe fruit firom the 
ground, and every berry attaining a good size; leaves 
large, and rather light green; vines very vigoroas." 
T^ blossoms are chi^y or all female; it must therefore 
be grown in rows, near to, or alternate with, the Melcm, 
Virginia Scarlet, ot similar kinds, which will cause it to 
bear enormously. The most splendid and valuable of all 
strawberries yet known with us. In this my opinion, 
Cd. Wildef, and others who have proved the kind, fully 
coincide ; Bayne's Incomparable, Myatt's British Queen, 
and Ross's Phoenix, of which we have high ejq>ectations, 
being yet unt|:ied, and but very recently introduced. 

14* Keen's Seedling. Pom. Mag. Lindlej: 

Keen* 8 BUuk Pine, Keen^a NIbw Pinty KteiCa jftuf SeedHng, 
The fruit is very large, globular, or ovate ; of a dark 
purplish scarlet^ hairy; it sometimes assumes the cock^ 
comb shape; the surface polished, seeds slightly imbed- 
*ded; flesh firm, solid, scarlet, high-flavored. Introduced 
to the vicinity of Boston, by Mr. Pratt ; also by Mr. Hag- 
gerston. The fruit grows high, which is nmch in its favor. 
Originated by Mr. Michael Keen, from Keen's Imperial. 
Near Boston, this variety is now but little cultivated for 
the market; even the old Redwood being preferred, as far 
more productive. Keen's is productive only on dry soils. 

16* Old Pine, or Carolina. Pom. Mag. Lind. Barnet 
Ola Pine^ Barham Down, Blade Carolina, Cockscomb Pine, 
Devonshire Scarlet Pine, Ke€D Pine, Large Carolina, Large 
Pine, Miss Gurmvag% JVorUCa Seedling, Old Carolina, 
Large Scarlet Pine, Pine, Begents Favorite, Scarlet Pine, 
Varnished, TFindsor Pine* 
Fruit large, ovate, conical, with a neck, sometimes 
cockscomb-shaped in the early fruit; of a bright scarlet; 
the flesh pale scarlet, rich, juicy, with a very grateful fla- 
vor ; a good bearer, and very highly esteemed. 

17. Turnei(*s Late Pine. 

New, and in high estimation in England, and very 
valuable, according to all aceon*its receiv^. 
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CLASS IV.— CHILI STRAWBERRIES. 



The leaves ef this dais are verj trilloosy lioarjy witk 
nmU leafleta of thick textaret with very obtuse eerratoms; 
the fruit is very large and pale, with prominent seeds ; the 
flesh in the type, which is the true Chili, is insipid. -» 
Bmnuif in Yd. ¥i. ofLoHd* Mart. Trans. 

18. Wilmot's Superb. Barnet. Lindley. 

The early froit is very large, irregular, sometimes cocks- 
comb-shaped ; afterwards they are invariably round, very 
hairy, pale scarlet, and polished ; the seeds are brown and 
projecting ; flesh very nrni, pale scarlet near the outside, 
but whitish within, with a small hollow in the centre, and 
a core ,* flavor good, buttery, and rich,- mixed with apid. 
This variety is but very little cultivated for the market, or 
for any other purpose near Boston. It is here found to be 
unproductive generally. Outcast, lately, by Mr. Thomp- 
son, from the garden of the London Horticultural Society. 



CLASS v. — GR^EN STRAWBERRIES. 

The French cultivate several varieties of this straw- 
berry. The Crreen Pine is much known in England, but 
it seldom bears perfect fruit ; it bears well only in some 
particular situations. Their character is dwarfish, much 
resembling the Wood strawberry. The leaves are light 
green, and strongly plaited. -^Barnet, Vol. vi. Lond,_llori, 
Trans, 

Lindley has described the Green Strawberry, (JFVoi* 
sier Vert^) — Caucasian, Green Alpine, Grreen Wood, Pine- 
Apple, — but ascribes their defection to the multitude of 
runners, and has no doubt but if these were restrained, 
they would prove productive. « 



CLA9S v. — HAUTBOIS STRAWBERRIES. 

The leaves of this class are highly elevated, rough, and 
of a thin texture; the scapes or stems tall and strong ; the 
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fruit middle-sized, pale greenish white, tinged with dull 
purple; the seeds slightly imbedded; the flayor musky. — 
JBemutf in HarU Trdma. Vol, yi. Supposed to he so nmiud 
on account of their bearing their fruit high >-— Hautbois, or 
High Wood. 

19. Large Flat Hautbois. Barnet. Pom. Mag. Lind. 
Bath Hautboie^ Fannoea Havtboia, Sotoder^e HmiateUy Solter^e 
HandboiSf fFe^^mouth HauAoie^ JVhiU HoMoie* 
The fruit isiarge, rouad, depressed, liffht red ; the seeds 
are imbedded ; the flesh is greenish, juicy, delicate, with- 
out a. core. 

JSOw Prolific, or Conical Hautbois. Barnet Pom. 

Mag. Lindley. 
Dtmble Bearvagy Dwarf j HermajArodiiey HudwtCa Bay^ Be-' 
genfs, Sacombej Sir Joseph Banks% Spring Grove, 
The fruit isiarge, conical; of a dark purple color; flesh 
solid, greenish, and high-flavored ; an abundant bearer, 
and by far the best of the Hautbois strawberries. The 
flowers are the largest of the class ; and it usually pro- 
duces two crops. 



CLASS Vn SCARLET STRAWBERRIES. 

The FVagaria Virginiana of botanists is the type of 
this class. The leaves are nearly smooth, thin, dark green, 
with sharp-pointed serratures-; the fruit mostly small, of a 
bright scarlet color ; the seeds more or less deeply imbed- 
ded, with ridged intervals; the flavor acid, with a slight 
perfume. — Barnet, in Hort. Trans, Vol. vi. 

i^l. Black Roseberry. Pom. Mag. Barnet. Lindley. 
The fruit is of good size, obtusely conical, deep purplish 
red, and shining ; the seeds are slightly imbedded ; flesh 
dark red near the outside, solid, buttery, and juicy, and of 
excellent flavor. 

^28« Grove End Scarlet. Barnet. Pom< Mag. 
JiOkinson^s Scarlet, WUmofs Earhf Scaaiet. 
A flrst-rate strawberry, and an abundant bearer. The 
fruit is of considerable size, depressed, spherical, of a 
bright vermilion color ; seeds slightly imbedded, with flat 
intervals; flesh pale scarlet, Arm, with a core; flavor 
agreeable, and slightly acid. 

S6 
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M« MsnnrBif Scaklbt. 

Very large, conicaly flometimes cordate, or oockcwomb- 
fiNrmed; dark aearlet; fleah scarlet^ woolly^ al tunes hoU- 
low ; good, and very producttve, but not first rate; once 
much cultivated ; now being supplanted by improved kinds. 
Now ootoaat, also, by Mr. Thompson. 

81. Mblon. 

Of good size ; form roundish ; of exoellent flavor ; a 
good bearer. The blossoms are both male and female. 
Other kinds, as Hovey's Seedling, dz^c, having few or no 
male blossoms, bear enormous crops only when m the 
vicinity of the Melon, or Virginia, and similar kinds, 
which possess both. 

45* CovL Latb Scarlet. Thompson. 
Sir George Mackenzie's Late Secaid. lb. 

New, very large; form ovate;" of fine flavor; a new 
kind, described by Mr. Thompson, as an excellent late 
sort, and good bearer. • 

M« *Old Scarlet. Pom. Mag. Lindley. Barnet 
JEcmiate de Virgi'me of the French, Secfflety Emiy Scariety 
Original Scarlet^ Early Vvr^nia Scarlet* 

A middle-sized, globular fruit, of a light scarlet color ; 
slightly hairy ; seeds deeply imbedded, with ridged inter- 
vals ; flesh pale scarlet, firm, and high-flavored. A good 
bearer, ripening early; valuable for preserving. Esteemed, 
near Boston, as one of the most sure and profitable of 
strawberries for an early crop. There are no male va« 
rieties of this fruit 

In 1822, the London Horticultural Society, by iheir cir- 
cuJarr, congregated from all quarters a vast collection of 
strawberries at Chiswick. The whole were examined by 
Mr. Barnet ; there were two hundred distinct names or 
synonymes, and fifty-four varieties; his account of them oc- 
cupies eighty pages quarto. — See Hort, Trans, Vol. vi. 

The whole list of strawberries which are now described 
includes several kinds 'which were unknown, either to 
Messrs. Barnet or Lindley, or to the editors of the Pomo- 
logical Magazine at the time they wrote; it includes sev- 
eral kinds, new, improved, *ahd far more valuable and 
splendid than were then known: some of which are of 
American origin. 
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Yarieties, outcast by Mr. ThDnqMcm, from ^ Gankn 
of the London Horticultural Society, as undeserYing : — 

Of Scarlets — Bishop's Seedling; Duke of Kent's Soar- 
let ; Hudson's Bay, of all its varieties ; Knight's Large Scar- 
let ; Sir Joseph Banks's Scarlet ; WiJmot's Late Scarlet. 

O/* Black Strawberries — Knight's Scarlet Fleshed ; 
Pitmaston, black ; Sweet Cone. ^ 

Of Pme Strawberries — Bath Scarlet ; Black Prince ; 
Bostock ; Ke^&'s Imperial ; Mulberry. 

Of Chili— Wilmot's Superb, and all other Chili. 

Of Hautbois — Common Hautbois. 

Of Green Strawberries — All of the class. • 

Of Alpine — Red Bush Alpine ; White Bush Alpine. 

Also, many others^ not here name<l|lN>f all dasses. 



NEW VARIETIES OF STRAWBERRIES. 

First on this list are new kinds of English origin, such 
only as have -been reported by Mr. Thompson or Loudon 
as the most extraordinary of all that have lately appeared. 

40« Bishopric. Loudon, Thompson, 

41. Myatt's Deptford Pine. 

The fruit is red scarlet ; large; round, or. flattened ; flesh 
firm, heavy, and good ; magnificent. 

4d. Myatt's Eliza. Loudon. Thompson. 

43* Newson's pRiiccESs Royal. Loudon. Thompson. 

44« Wilmot's Victoria. Loudon, Thompson. 

45. Bishop's Wick. Hort, Soc, Cat, 

Of large size, and conical form ; color scarlet ; quality 
excellent, according to Mr. Thompson. 
86* Californian. 

A new species, brought by Captain Howl and from the 
shores of California in 1841. Foliage large and remark- 
able ; the fruit is said to be fine, and of most surpassing size. 

35* *Ross's Phcbnix. 

Foliage very large ; fruit of the largest size ; some being 
of cockscomb form ; of excellent flavor, and one of the 
most productive known. Raised from Keen's Seedling by 
Mr. Alexander Ross, of Hudson city, N. Y;, in 1837; 
proved and thus recommended by Mr. Wilson, of Albany* 

87* Lafayette. 

Foliage large ; fruit large, conical ; color pale rose, re* 
markable; of high but peculiar flaacor; very productive. 
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Late fnwi Berkihire coantji Maisacfaiuetls. Origin/ 
unknown. 

8S« ^Bathe's Extra Early. 

New; productive; of medium size; round; color deep 
scarlet ; flavor superior ; en^ra early. Such is the undoubt- 
ed description of Dr. Bajne, of Alexandria, D. C, where 
the fruit was first originated or found. Sent hither in 1843, 
as earlier than any other varieties he could ever obtain. Id 
that climate it begins to ripen by the 29th' of April. 

89. ^Batnb's Incobiparable. 

New ; foliage very luxuriant ; fruit very large, roundish, 
some belbg cockscomb formed; seeds rather prcHninent; 
flesh firm, pale scarlet ; flavor very superior. Its produc- 
tiveness unsurpassed, and exceeding ail others known. A 
native, first found or originated at Alexandria, D. C, by 
Dr. Bayne; and, with this undoubted description^ sent 
hither by him in 1843. 



' CULTIVATION. 

Some varieties of the strawberry have male blossoms 
only, and are sterile. Some have blossoms both male and 
female in the tiame plant, and bear moderately. Others 
have female blossoms only ; such are most productive of 
all, but only when set near the former kinds. 

Dr. J. H. Bayne, an amateur, and distinguished cultiva- 
tor, of Alexandria, D. C, by letter of 1643, states that he 
extirpates all sterile plants. The Melon Strawberry ^ which 
possesses blossoms both male and female, he has found 
answering every purpose. In its proximity, Hovey's Seed- 
ling is productive ; and the Melon, when set in rows al- 
ternate with the Hudson's Bay, will impregnate every 
flower, causing the latter to yield enormous crops. ^ 

It is recommended that, as early in summer as the 
young runners have taken root, they should be transplanted 
into nursery beds five or six inches asunder. By this 
management they will by autumn have become fine, strong 
plants, capable of producing fruit the following summer. 

For the reception of these plants, the ground may be 
trenched twenty inches deep, and a quantity of half-rotted 
manure incorporated to half this depth. For economy, 
it is also recommended, in the final transplanting, to 
tet tlw plants in Mb oi fbnr tows each ; iim rows ran- 
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nr.ig in a longitudinal direction; the distance between the 
^ beds to vary from two to two and a half feet, according to 
the sorts to be planted, as some varieties require much more 
space than others. As to the distances of the rows asun- 
der, and the distance of the plants in the rows, I will lay 
down, on Lindley's authority, the following rules : — 

3d Class. In rows fifteen inches asunder; the plants 
fifteen inches' distance in the row. Wibnofs Superb the 
same. 

2d and 4th Classes, (except Wilmot's, as above.) In 
rows fifteen inches asunder ; and twelve inches' djstance in 
the rows. 

6di and 7th Classes. In rows twelve inches asunder ; 
and twelve inches' distance in the rows. 

1st and 5th Classes. In rows twelve inches asunder ; 
•ad nine inches' distance in the rows. 

During the first year, the runners are to be carefiilly de- 
stroyed before they have taken root. Around such as show 
fi'uit, grass or straw is placed; (Keen recommends the^" 
same; for the plant derives its name, from this circum- 
stance.) This protects alike the soil fi'om washing rains, 
from a scorching sun, and the consequent evaporation of its 
mobtore ; it protects the fruit from becoming soiled. But 
as soon as the fruit is gathered, this covering is to be removed, 
and the soil kept clear of weeds by the hoe till autumn. 

In autumn, he directs the leaves to be cut off, (only a por- 
tion, t presume,) and all the spaces, including the alleys, to 
be dug carefully over with a pronged fork, so as not to injure 
their roots. Both Keen and Mr. Knight, however, direct 
manure to be applied before this last operation is com- 
menced ; and Mr. Knight has particularly cautioned against 
digging^ so deep as to disturb the roots, as it weakens the 
fyrce of the plants. 

The second summer, Lindley further states that the plants 
will bear their best crop and finest fruit ; the beds and out- 
side of the alleys should be covered with mown grass or 
with straw three or four inches thick ; by this method he 
states he has found the fruit not only more abundant, but of 
finer quality. 

It has been recommended to raise the Alpines from the 
seed. But Mr. Williams, of Pitmaston, (Hort. Trans.,) 
condemns the practice. — Lindley joins him in this ; fot 
having procured a good sort, it is recommended to increi 

26* N 
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and continue it; and hare no mixtore of infisrior sorts, 
with the idea that such mixtures will improve. Some haye 
directed, in regard to the Alpines and Hautbois, that a cer- 
tain proportion of male or sterile plants shonkl be pre- 
SMvecL But the experience of Lindlej and some others 
seems opposed to this practice. —These sterile plants, never 
producing fruit, outgrow all the rest; they overrun those 
which produce fruit, and soon take possession of the whole 
soil; they are neither useful nor necessary, but, on the 
contrary, ruinous, as the whole bed soon becomes barren. 
But by excluding the sterile plants in ^ beginning, the 
whole will remain productive. 

As to the Alpines, Lindley directs to set them oat in 
August ; and by spring the beds will be covered with rnn- 
oers : these are not to be disturbed or removed, as in the 
case of other sorts; for they will produce fruit daring 
autumn. 

¥ Management of Alpine and other Sorts of Strawberries, 
when large and late Crops are desired. The Alpine straw- 
berries are chiefly valuable on account of their continuing 
fruitful after all other varieties are gone. In order to make 
the utmost of this valuable property which they possess, Mr. 
John Williams, of Pitmaston, has directed (seeHort, Treats.) 
to form the beds in August ; by spring the beds will be 
well stocked with plants. When -they have come into full 
blossoip in spring, cut ofT every flower, without injuring the 
leaves. This operation is to be again repeated as soon as 
a second set of blossoms appear. The third set of blos- 
soms are suflered to remain ; and, the plants having by 
this system accumulated strength, heavy crops are pro- 
duced after other strawberries are gone, and when alone the 
Alpine strawberries are highly valuable. 

Another mode has been stated, by which a large crop of 
the common varieties of strawberries is produced in au- 
tumn. When the first crop is gone, the plants are shorn 
of every leaf, and at suitable intervals profusely watered : 
by this mode, they not only renew their leaves, but a crop 
of blossbms and fruit is produced. 

With regard to the produce of strawberries, all agree 
that the crop of the second year is more valuable than any 
succeeding crop. I will briefly detail a few of the most ' 
approved modes in relation to ibiS subject. 



Isl. The mode adopted by Mr. Keen. 

2d. That adopted by T. A. Knight, Esq. 

Sd. Modes of management much approTed and in pnu>> 
*lice near Boston. 

Mr. Keen forms his beds in the spring. — The Hautboia 
and Pines are placed in rows, three feet asunder, and eigh- 
teen inches in the row ; [other classes at a proportionate 
distance.] The object in placing them at this great dis- 
tance is, that there may be roam for the feet of the gath- 
erers ; also room for the rines to spread, to the end of the 
third 3rear, when the bed is taken up and the ground 
planted anew. The first year, little fruit is expected — the 
second year, a very great crop«- the third year, a very mod- 
erate crop. Mr. Knight condemns this system in part ; 
his mode k as follows : — Like Mr. Keen, he forms his 
beds in the spring : he places the Pine and Hautbois in 
rows, sixteen inches asunder, and only eight inches in the 
row ; [other classes at a proportionate distance.] This is 
from three to four times the number of plants on the sam# 
ground as Mr. Keen. Mr. Knight takes off no runners, 
except for the purpose of forming new beds ; and he thinks 
he must obtain near twice the produce in the second year, 
— which all acknowledge to be the fruitful year, — from the 
same ground as Mr. Keen. For Mr. Knight leaves no 
unoccupied ground for th^ feet of the gatherers; as he 
considers the amount thus destroyed * very inconsiderable, 
compared with the waste of land. Mr. Knight destroys his 
beds in the autumn of the second year, after the first great 
or main crop is taken off. He esteems this the most eco- 
nomical mode. 

In the vicinity of Boston, tlie following mode is oflen 
adopted :-— The vines are usually transplanted in August. 
The rows are formed from eighteen inches to two feet 
asunder. The runners, during the first year, are destroyed. 
In the second year, they are suffered to grow and fill the 
interval, and in the autumn of that year,, the whole old rows 
are turned under with the spade, and the rows are thus 
shifted to the middle of the space. The same process is 
repeated every second year. 

* Another mode, which may be recommended generally, is 
to plant the strawberries in rows thirty inches asunder, and 
nine inches' distant in the row, and suffer the vines to ex- 
tend to the width of eighteen inches, leaving twelve inches 
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Space for an alley ; or allow eighteen inches' width to the 
alleys, and three feet asunder to the rows ; and to form new 
heds every three years, or tfever to suffer the bed to exist 
over four years ; and to plant out in August in preference 
to spring. 



LIME PLANT .—(PodophyUumpeUaium.) 

A hardy and singular production of nature. The stem, 
foliage, flower, and fruit, are formed in the earth ; and after 
the plant has come up, there is nothing more than an ex- 
tension of parts. The stems, at the height of from eight to 
twelve inches, branch out into two arms : at the extrelnitjii 
of each is a large palmated leaf. From the fork proceeds 
the fruit stem. The fruit is about the size of a large lime, 
green while growing, and yellow when ripe ; it has the fla« 
vor of a pine-apple, and as to eating, is little inferior to that 
fruit. The plant requires a moist soil, in a cool, shady 
situation. It may be propagated by seed, but best by di- 
viding the roots, which are jointed and creeping. The 
root is medicinal. A native of America. 



MELON. 

MUSKMELON. {Cucumis Melo,) 

A delicious, large, oblong or globular fruit, too generally 
known to Aeed a particular description. It is a native of 
Asia, and besides its use at the dessert, it forms, while 
young, an excellent pickle. 

» 

VARIETIES. 

1. Black Rock. Lindhy. 

Very large, oblate ; yellowish skin ; flesh thick, orange 
colored, and of an excellent flavor. 
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fL Darse Melon. HorL Trans. 

Fruit large, ovate or ova], pale green; flesh white, 
thick, crisp, melting, very sweet 

3. Dutch Rock. Lindley. 

An oblate, mediuBi-sized fruit, with a thick, yellow, 
rough skin; flesh orange-colored, thick, melting, sweet, 
and high-flavored. 

4L Easly Cantaloupe. Ldndley, 

Small, globular, ribbed ; skin pale green ; flesh orange 
colored, juicy, of good flavor. 

Sm Earlt Polignac. lAndUy* 

A small, round fruit, with a pale yellow, rough skin ; 
flesh yellow, thick, sweet, and highly-flavored. 

0» Green Melon. {OsiriclCs ^gg-) Hort* Trans. 

A green, oval, handsome fruit ; flesh very thick, greeii« 
melting, very sweet, and high-flavored. 

7» Green Hoosaineb. Hort, Trans. 

A handsome, egg-shaped fruit; flesh greenish white; 
tender, delicate, juicy, highly-perfumed. A very excellent 
and productive variety. 

8. Italian Green-Fleshed. Hort, Trans, 

A small, round, pale green fruit ; flesh pale green, soft, 
juicy, very sweet, and high-flavored. 

9. Large Germek. Hort. Trans. 

A large, excellent, and productive round fruit, of a sea 
green color; flesh clear green, very thick, firm, juicy, 
rich, and high-flavored. 

lO* Melon be Carmes. Lindky. 

A very large, oblong, bright orange-colored fruit ; flesh 
very thick, salmon-colored, tender, not juicy, sweet, and 
good-flavored. 

11. Melon of Keising. Hort. Trans. 

A beautiful, egg-shaped fruit, bright lemon color ; flesh 
very thick, nearly white, very juicy, delicate, sweet, and 
high-flavored, like a Beurr^e Pear. 

la. Montagu Cantaloupe. Hort, Trans. 

Form round or oval, small, greenish white; flesh thick, 
reddish, sofl, sweet, juicy, and delioate. 

18. Orange Cantaloupe. Lindley. 

A small, round, yellow fruit ; flesh deep orange red, 
juicy, sugary, and extremely high-flavored. 
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14. RoMANA. NeiH 

A middle-oized, oval, pale yellow froit, ribbed; flesh 
jellow, firm, and well-flavored. 

15* ScAELET Rock. Lindky. 

Anoblate, deeply-ribbed, pale greeafhiit; flesh reddish; 
tender, jnicy, sweet, and highly-flavored. 

16* SiLTSB Rock. LindUy. 

Middle-sized, oblate; skin green and yellow, blotched; 
flesh pale red, sweet, and well-flavored. 

17. Smooth Scarlet-Fleshed. Lindky, Hort. Trans, 
Form round or oval ; skita greenish yellow ; flesh scarlet ; 

firm, and high-flavored. 

18. Sweet Melon of Ispahan. Hort, Trans, 

Fruit large, ovate ; skin smooth, of a sulphur color ; flesh 
white, very thick, crisp, sugary, and very rich. 

10. Dabipsha Melon. Hort, Trans, 

Fruit oblong, yellowish green ; flesh green, melting, and 
of excellent flavor. 

i20. Green Valencia. Hort, Trans, 

Form oval, pointed, slightly ribbed, of a dark green color ; 
flesh pale straw color, firm, saccharine, juicy, and pleasant. 
The latter crops of the two last-iiamed varieties keep till 
winter. 

We may also enumerate the following fine varieties : — 
Chreen Citron^ (^ne,) green flesh ; 
Murray* s Pine^Apple, do. 
Persian, do. 

Nutmeg, do. 

Minorca, do. 

Large Cantaloupe; 
Star; very lato; 

Pomegranate, or musk, (fine,) odoratissimus ; 
Palermo, very rich and fine ; flesh green, and keeps late 
in the season. 

' Cultivation. The musk melon is raised firom seed 
planted in April or May, in a highly-manured, warm, loamy 
soil, in hills six or eight feet asunder. Those kinds in- 
tended for seed should be raised remote from inferior vari- 
eties. The vines should be pruned of superfluous branches, 
and all superfluous firuits must be removed as soon as they 
ai^ar. 
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WATERMELON. {Cucurbitus eiirulius.) 

A native of Asia, al^d cultivated in all the warm and 
temperate countries of Europe, Africa, and America. A 
very large, round or oblong fruit, too well known in oor 
climate to need a particular description. 

Uses. The watermelon is a very refreshing and whole- 
some dessert fruit in the warm season v it mitigated thirst. 
From t*he watermelon an excellent sweetmeat, called artifi- 
cial citron, may be prepared as follows : — 

American Citron, 

Pare the dark green from the outside, and scrape the soft 
from the inside, of the melon ; cut it in different forms, and 
boil it in alum water until clear ; throw it into spring water, 
where.it may remain two or three hours, changing the 
water frequently. 

' " To otie pound of fruit, take two of sugar ; make a 
sirup of half the quantity, and boil in it all the citron until 
done, when it will be transparent. At the expiration of 
two or three days, take the jelly from it, add the remaining 
half of sugar, boil and pour it over the citron, which will 
be ready for use. Season it with ginger ; sliced lemon is 
preferable." 

■ 

The inspissated juice of the watermelon of the sweetest 
kinds, affords a bright, light-colored sirup. A conserve 
and marmalade is also prepared from the fruit. At Sarpa, 
on the River Volga, says Pallas, they brew beer from the 
juice. 

ViiRiETiES. — 1. Lang Carolina ; 2. Round Carolina. 

Cultivation. The cultivation of the watermelon is in 
all respects the same as the muskmelon. Innumerable 
and nameless fine varieties continually appear. But the 
same precautions are necessary to preserve the seed in its 
purity, as are recommended for the musk-melon. They 
require a highly-manured, rich, warm, and.' rather sandy 
soil. 
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BERBERRY. (BerberU,) 

The berbeny, or barberry, is a prickly sfamb, rising to the 
height of ten feet, with numeroos branches. The bark is 
asbHDolored outside, and yellow within ; the fruit is in clii» 
ters, of a red color and acid taste. It is said to be a natire 
of Asia, but abounds in the Northern and Middle States 
of America. Some species of srain are liable to become 
affected by rust, if raised in its yicinity, particularly rye. 

Uses. The fruit is used for pickling, and for preserTing; 
a decoction of the berries, sweetened, is deemed a useful as 
well as pleasant drink in fevers. The inner bark is said to 
be used in France for dyeing cotton and silk of a bright 
yellow ; also for staining wood, by cabinet makers ; and in 
Poland it is used for coloring leather. 

VARIETIES. 

1. Red Berberry. 

Of this there are two rarieties ; one the common ber- 
berry, with stones ; the other without. 

i* White BerberHt. 

Fruit large, a^eeable, but not productive. 

8. Black Sweet. Loudon. 
Requires a warm situation. 

4« Chinese Berberry. 

This variety in some respects resembles the red, but 
differs some in appearance, and is deemed the most orna* 
mental. 

5. HoLLY-LEATED Berberry. Berhcrts aquafolium, 

A new and curious variety from the Rocky Mountains ; 
very different from all others. This appears to be a variety 
with thornless wood, and with leaves larger and by far more 
handsome than the other species, with prickly points. A 
low, sub-evergreen shrub. The blossoms are produced in 
numerous yellow clusters, and are beautiful. 

SipiL AND Cultivation. The berberry prefers a dry. 
soil) but will succeed in almost any soil or situation, it is 
raised from seeds, from layers and suckers. 
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BLACKBERRY. 

{Brumbk. — Rulnu fruticosa.) 

1* BiraB Blackberry. Rubus Americanus. 

A shrub rising to the height of ten feet, somewhat ribbed 
or aagled, and armed yfith hooked ^ines. The fruity which 
grows in clusters, is obloug, an inch in length, of a shining 
blacky of an agreeable taste^ sweet, or subacid, and astrin« 
ffent. This plant thrives 'in a rich, moist, sandy lo&m, and 
18 oflen (Tultivated in gardens, where its fruit is much im- 
proved in size, and its crops very abundant. 

51. Trailing Blackberry. Dewberry. Rubus pro* 
cumbens. 
This is a plant with low, trailing branches; its stems are 
weak, and bend to the earth, and there take root. The fruit 
is large, nearly globular, of a black color, and covered with 
bloom, of a sweet, subacid, lively taste ; this plant succeeds 
in dry, hilly land. 

Uses. The blackberry is considered a pleasant and 
wholesome dessert fruit, if used with moderation ; it is 
used in pies, ^rts, &c. A jelly is made of the blackberry 
of considerable medicinal efficacy in nephritic disorders. 
It is singular that a fruit so productive as the tall black- 
berry should be so little cultivated. Both species ^ay be 
propagated either from seed or from layers, and are won- 
derfully improved by cultivation. 

3« White-Fruited Bramble. Rubus alba, 
A variety with white fruit ^ 

4. Double White Flowering. Rubus albthpleno. 
A beautiful and ornamental variety. 



CRANBERRIES- — {Oxycoccus macrocarpus.) 

A low, trailing vine, an indigenous fruit, growing wild in 
bogs and meadows. The berry has a very acid taste, and 
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18 much tiBed in pies, jpuddings, tarts, preseires, &c. The 
cranberry is a plant of easy culture ; and with but little 
expense, not a doubt exists that meadows which are now 
barren wastes^ or yield nothing but coarse herbage; might 
be converted into profitable cranberry fields. According 
to Loudon, Sir Joseph Banks, who obtained this plant from 
America, raised, in 1831, on a square of eighteen feet 
each way, three and a half Winchester bushels, which is 
at the rate of four hundred and sixty busheis to the acre« 
A man with a cranberry rake will,»in a good cranberry 
meadow, gather from twenty to fifty bushels in a day ; any 
meadow will answer. Capt. Henry Hall, of Barnstable, has 
cultivated the cranberry twenty years. They grow well 
on sandy bogs after draining ; if the bogs are covered with 
brush, it is removed, but it is not necessary to remove the 
rushes, as the strong roots of the cranberry soon over- 
power them. It would be well if, previous to planting, the 
land could be ploughed ; but Capt. Hall usually spreads ou 
beach sand, and digs holes four feet asunder each way^ 
the same distance as for corn; the holes are, however, 
deeper. Into these holes, sods of cranberry roots are 
planted, and in the space of three years the whole ground 
is covered. The planting is usually performed in autumn. 
Mr. F. A. Hayden, of Lincoln, Mass., is stated to have 
gathered from his farm, in 1890, four hundred bushels of 
cranberries, which brought him, in Boston market, $400; 
An acre of cranberries in ful] bearing will produce 
over 200 bushels; and the fruit generally sells, in the mar-* 
kets of Boston, for $1.50 per bushel, and much higher than 
in former years. Although a moist soil is best suited to 
the plant, yet, with a suitable mixture of bog earth, it will 
flourish, producing abundant crops, even in any dry soil. 
There is said to be a variety of cranberry in Russia of a 
superior size. 



CRANBERRY VIBURNUM. 

( V, oocycoccum.) 

The cranberry tree, or shrub, rises to a very moderate 
height. The blossoms are white, forming a flat surface 
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horn a eommoa centre; or in terminating cymes; and 
Tery beautiful. Its fruit ia a berry about the size of a 
cranberry, of a bright red color, and- very austere taste. 
They are valuable for pies, tarts, preserves, &c. The 
txee 18 propagated by layers, and suckers or seeds. 

In the valley of the Columbia River, a new species of 
bush cranberry has been discovered, called Pambina. 



ELDER. — (Sambucus nigra.) 

A low, bushy tree, of an ornamental i^pearanee ; its bark 
is smooth and gray, becoming rough by age ; leaves pin- 
nate ; the flowers in terminating cymes ; the berries black 
and abundant, of a sweet but not agreeable flavor ; the tree 
and its leaves are narcotic. Noxious insects avoid it. 

^SEs. Although the berries are deemed poisonous to 
poultry generally, yet they are employed in the manufacture 
of an excellent, powerful and enlivening wine, remarkably 
wholesoma But the wine of white elder berries is said to 
resemble grape wine. A sirup and cordial are also pr&- 
. pared from the berries ; and in Germany a very pure and 
strong spirit is said to be distilled from the fruit. The 
inner green bark is said to be an ingredient in black dye. 
And Professor Martyn, according to Loudon, has stated 
that the tree is a whole magazine of .physic to rustic practi- 
tioners ; nor is it quite neglected by more regular ones. 
Frait trees, plants, &c., whipped with the fresh branches, 
are e^ctually secured from the depredations of noxious 
insects. The wood of old trees is hard and fine-grained, 
and takes a fine polish, and is used by turners as a substi- 
tute for box wood. A new variety of sweet elder has been 
discovered, which is peculiar to the Oregon region. 
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MEDLAR. — {Mupibii Oermanica.) 

» 

A low, spreading tree; the branches are woollj; the 
leaves are oval, lanceolate, serrate, and woolly towards their 
points; the frait is round or turbinate, the size that of a 
plum ; the polp is thick, and contains five wrinkled stones. 
An ornamental shrub, when in bloom, and a native of the 
south of Eur<^M. 

Uses. The fruit is much esteemed by some ; but it is 
never eaten till ameliorated by frost, and in a state of decay. 

VARIETIES. 

!• NormiiQiiAii Mkolab. Loudon. 
A fruit of a quick and pung^&t taste. 

St. OsBMAir M«D>LAB, or Dutch Medktr. 

A low, crooked, deformed tree, with very large leaves, 
entire, and downy beneath; the flowers. are very large; 
the fruit very large, somewhat resembling an apple in 
shape. This variety is the largest of the medlars, and is 
deemed the best 

Soil asj> (Cultivation. Raised by seeds, planted 
while fresh, and in autumn; also by layers; or by grafting 
and inoculating, either on the medlar or on the quince, the 
hawthorn or the pear. They require a loamy, rich soil, 
rather mobt than dry, on a dry sUbsml. 



MOUNTAIN ASn.— iSorbasaua^aria.) 

This tree rises erect, in a beautiful, pyramidal form, to the 
height of twenty-five or thirty feet ; the leaves are pinnate ; 
the flowers are white, in corymbs ; the fruit is round, of a 
fine coral red. The berries of this tree are eaten, accord- 
ing to Loudon, in some parts of Scotland and Wales ; they 
are also used for preserving ; they are also stated to afford 
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an agreeable fermented liquor ; and by distillation, a coih- 
siderable quantity of strong spirit. According to Mr. Neill, 
in France they are frequently grafted on the service tree, 
and the fruit is thus rendered of larger size, and more 
abundant. It is one of the most ornamental of all trees, 
when loaded with its large dusters of red berries in autumn. 



SALAL BERRY. 

The salal berry is a new fruit, which has been discovered 
in the valley of the Columbia River ; about the size of the 
common grape, of a dark purple color, and sweet and 
pleasant flavor. *■ 



SILVER-LEAVED SHEPARDIA. 

Buffalo Berry Tree. {Skepardia eleagnoides.) 

A beautiful, hardy tree, so called from its silvery leaf. 
This tree was discovered by Professor Nuttall, in Missouri, 
in 1810, and was introduced here by the Messrs. Winship. 
The tree is of upright growth and thorny ; the leaves are 
small, of a delicate, sibrery appearance ; the fertile and 
barren flowers are produced on different trees ; the fruit is 
of the size and appearance of a large currant, of a fine 
scarlet color, and beautiful appearance ; they envelop the 
branches in profuse clusters. It is of a rich taste, and 
valuable, with preparation, for preserves, tarts, &c. 



NUTS. . . 

WALNUT. (Juglans regia,) 
EvGLisii or Madsiiu Nut. 
The walnut is a native of Persia and China. It is a 
lofty, spreading tree, with pinnated leaves, of a powerful 

27* 
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odor. The fruit is roundish oblong, nnooth, green, enclo- 
sing a nat of a yellow color and irregular fi>rm, which con- 
tains a four-Iobed kernel of an agreeable taste. 

Uses. The walnut is an esteemed dessert fruit ; it also 
forms an excellent pickle when gathered, while it is yet so 
tender as to be easily probed with a needle. In France, 
an oil equal to the oil of almonds is drawn from them. 
This oil does not conceal by cold, is highly prized by the 
painters for mixing delicate colors and yarnish, and is ex- 
cellent in medicine. The young preserved nuts are an 
excellent sweetmeat ; good to be eaten in the morning, in 
time of pestilential distempers, to prevent infection. — A 
most superior family medicine when eaten in the small quan- 
tity of a single nut. They are prepared as follows :-— Green 
walnuts, in the state fit for pickling, are boiled till tender ; 
then take them out, and to every pound of nuts add a pound 
of moist sugar, a little water,. lemon peel, mace, cloves, and 
simmer till the sirup is thick, and let them stand ten days ; 
then clarify half as much more sugar, and boiled as before; 
and when cold, cover tbem close .for use. 

The decoction of the leaves annoys or destroys noxioos 
insects and worms. 

The timber is dark and beautiful, and is very extensively 
used for gunstocks, being deemed lighter, in proportion to 
its strength and elasticity, than any other wood. 

Cultivation, Soil, d&c. The walnut is raised from 
the seed, planted in autumn ; the second year, they are 
transplanted, and deprived of a portion of their tap root. 
They require a rich soil of loam and sand rather than clay. 
The varieties may be inarched-^ or budded from the mi- 
nute buds at the base of the young shoot, ins^ted in the 
summit of the two years old wood. 

BLACK WALNUT. (Juglans nigra,) 

A majestic tree, with a round, spreading head, which 
sometimes rises t» the height of seventy feet, with a diam- 
eter of from four to seven feet. The leaves are pinnate, 
and consist of six or eight pair of leaflets. They are acu- 
minate, serrate, and downy. The fruit is large, and sur- 
rounded with a thick, globular, smooth, green husk ; the 
shell is rough, uneven in its surface^ odoriferous, hard. 
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thick, and biack. It enclosef a ibiir-Iobed Iterael, 
is large and sweet. 

Uses. From the nut an oii is expressed equal to olive 
oil for foody and usefol for the painter. From the husk a 
brown dye is proeored, of diffisrent shades. The si^wood 
is white, but the heart is violet, becominff nearly black. 
It is very strong, fine^ained, compact, and heavy^ and ad* 
roits a beautiful polish, and is employed for furniture, and 
the stocks of muskets, and for the naves of wheels. It is 
extremely durable ; and it is said to be never attacked by 
the sea-worm. • 

Cultivation, Soil, &:,c. The cultivation of this tree 
is the same as the walnut. It flourishes in any good soil ; 
but prefers the deep, fertile, and alluvial soils on the mar- 
gins of creeks and rivers. 

BUTTERNUT. {Juglans caihartica.) 
Oil Not, Whit* Walhut. 

A large tree, with a broad, spreading head. In suitable 
situations, it rises fifty or sixty feet, with a diameter of from 
three to four feet at this distance from the ground. . 

When young, this tree and its leaf strikingly resemble 
the Black walnut; but when older, they are easily distin- 
guished. The fruit is similar, in most respects, to that va- 
riety, but is oval oblong ; and the nut which is enclosed is 
oblong, rounded /at the base, and pointed at its summit. 
The kernel is sweelt, and abounds in a i^luable oil. 

Uses. The fruit is eaten at the dessert: for pickling it 
is superior, and is equally valuable as the walnut. Its fruit, 
preserved in the same manner as directed for the walnut, 
is equally excellent, and of equal medicinal efficacy. Pills 
formed by evaporating a decoction of the inner bark to a 
viscid consistence, are said to form one of the very best 
cathartics known. The timber is of a reddish hue, not 
strong, but light and durable. It is never attacked by the 
sea-worms. It is 'not liable to split, and its uses are the 
8dme as the bass wood. ^ 

Cultivation. The cultivation of the Butternut is the 
same as the walnut ; it flourishes in any good soil, on cold» 
unproductive, and rocky soils, on the steep banks of rivers. 
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CHESTNUT. (Catiimem.) 

The European chestnut was so named from Castama, 
a citj of that name in Thessalia, from whence the Romans 
firat receif ed them. The chestnut ia a large tree, of a fine 
lbrro» rising sometimes to the height of eightj feet. The 
leafea are of an eiongated form, coarseij serrated, of a fine, 
abiniag green. A large, globular, {mcklj bur eacloses two 
or three nuts of a dark brown color. 



DsEB. The fruit is used either boiled, roiisted, or in a 
raw state. Phillips informs us that in the south of France^ 
in Italy, and Savoy, they are made into puddings, cakes, 
and bread. And " chestnuts stewed with cream make a 
much-admired dish ; they make excellent soup ; and stewed 
and served with salt fish they are much admired." We are 
also further informed that there is now at Fortsworth, in 
Gloucestershire, a great chestnut tree, fifly-two feet round, 
which in 1150 was so remarkable that it was called Tht 
great chestnut of Fortsworth, And Marsham states that 
this tree is 1100 years old. Lastfy, the timber of this tree 
is almost incorruptible, and more durable than oak. Its 
durability is commensurate with the long life of the tree. 
Corsica, it is said, exports annually of this fruit to the 
amount of 100,000 crowns. The American chestnut difTera 
very little from that of Europe. The fruit is smaller, but 
equally ^ood. Its growth is very rapid. The hark for 
tanning is superior to oak. 

Cultivation. {The chestnut is raised frc«n the seeds, 
planted in autumn ; the secopd year, they are transplanted, 
and fine varieties are extended by grafting. A sandy or 
gravelly k>am, with a dry subsoil, best suits them. 

CHINaUAPIN. {Castanea pumila,) 

The Dwarf chestnut rises to the height of ten or twelve 
feet, but sometimes thirty or forty feet. The tree and its 
fruit are, with but little variation, a miniature of the chest- 
nut just described. But the timber is finer grained, more 
compact, heavier, if not more durable. It flourishes in any 
dry soil. Its cultivation is the same as the walnut and 
chestnut. It is not found wild north of Pennsylvania. 
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SHACffiARK HICKORY. {Jughms sfuamasa.) 

The Shagbark, or SheUbark, is an elegant tree, of a tall 
and stately form, rising to the height of ^ or 90 feet. Its 
height is very tall in proportion to its dimensions near the 
base ; often from forty to fifty diameters. 

The leaves are oval, acuminatei in five leaflets, of a beau- 
tiful shining green above, glaucous beneath. Wbea it has 
arrived to middle size, the outer bark separates in long, thia- 
plates or scales, warped out at the ends, giving the tree a 
shaggy and bristling appearance. In thi^ respect it differs 
not only from other trees, but from other hickories ; also in 
the fruit, which is round or oval, its hull very thick, cover- 
ing a nut whose shell is always thin, and four-lobed kernel, 
sweet. The timber of the shagbark always splits clear ; it 
works smooth ; it is very compact, strong, and elastic, and 
u preferred to any other wood or hickory for axfr-handles, 
ox-bows^ and various domestic utensils, where all these 
qualities are required. 

Cultivation, Soil, &c. The cultivation of this tree 
is the same as the walnut It flourishes in any good soil, 
even in low, wet land. 

PACANE NUT. {Juglans oHvaformis.) 

A beautiful tree, rising, with a straight, well-proportioned 
trunk, to the height of 60 or 70 feet. Each leaf consists 
of six or seven leaflets. The nut, which is encompassed 
with a thin hull, is an inch and a half long, cylindrical,^ 
pointed at its extremities, and has four slightly-projecting 
angular ribs. The shell is smooth and thin, the kernel four- 
lo^d, and sweet. 

FILBERT. {Coiylus.) 

A large shrub, 'with wood of an ash color ; leaves alter- 
nate, roundish cordate. Its fruit is well known and highly 
esteemed. They are extensively cultivated in Europe. 
*^ In the neighborhood of Avelino, in Italy," says Swinburn, 
'* the whole face of the neighboring valley is covered with 
them, and in good years they yield a profit of 60,000 ducats. 
And from a single wood near Recus, in Spain, sixty thou- 
sand bushels have been gathered in a single year, and 
shipped from Barcelona ; whence they are called Barcelona 
nuts." — Phillips. 
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Phillipt fiirtber infonns lu, the prodace of a siDgle aere 
planted with filberts, has sometiinefl been sold for fifty 
pounds. And Loudon states that its returns are verj 
profitable. 

VARIETIES. 

1. ^Frizzled Filbert. Pwn. Mag. One ofthe very 
best. The frnit is produced in threes or fives, sometimes 
more ; rather small, oblong, flattened, the shell moderately 
thick, filled with the kernel, which is of ffood flavor. Very 
productive. The branches grow pen '^ulous. 

fL CosFORP Nut. Pcm. Mag* A large, oblong nut; 
shell thin ; kernel white, sweet, and of excellent quality. 
Very productive. 

8* Red Filbert. London, Pom. Mag. Very fine 
flavored* but not productive. 

4« Cobnut. Loudon, A large hut; shdl thick, ker- 
tiel sweet 

B* Pearson's Prolific. . Pom, Mag, A great bearer. 

O. ^Prolific Dwarf. The sheH in rather thick. 
This variety bears most abundantly when only two feet 
high. 

T* Spanish, or Barcelona. A }arge nut, with a thin 
sfael). This is the sort we usually import. 

8. Knight|s Large. Pom. Mag. Very fine. 

9* American FiLBERt, or Hazel Nut. (C Ameri'* 
cana.) This native variety is small, but sweet, and very pro- 
ductive ; and by cultivation it iriay undoubtedly be wonder- 
fully improved in size. 

Cultivation. By seeds is not the best mode of raising, 
except to produce new varieties ; by layers is best, as this 
preserves the kinds. A deep, dry, sandy loam, on a dry 
subsoil, is the best ; according to the English writers, a well- 
manured soil. In a rich, moist soil, they grow too luxuri- 
antly toprodnce fi-uit. They require pruning and trimming, 
to be kept low ; the leading shoots are every year to be 
shorten^ two thirds or more. 
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SOUTHERN FRUITS. 



FEUrra WHICH MAY BE CULTIVATED IN THB 
SOUTH-WESTERN AND SOUTHERN STATES^ 
TO THE LAT. OP 25^. 

Most of theaOy however, may fl»urith in the fiddle Statee, and a^ 
smaH portion ma^ succeed in the North-weitern and Eaateni 
States^ to the latitude of 43^, and in Oregon. 

FIG. {FHcus carica,) 

The fig tree is a native of Asia,* a deciduous tree in 
the temperate climates, but an evergreen within the trop- 
ics. In a warm climate, it grows to ft very large sise. The 
branches are smooth, of a dark ashen color ; the leaves 
cordate, ovate, three or five-lobed, thick ; the fruit grows on 
the wood of the former year in the axils of the leaves ; its 
form is turbinate ; it contains a pulp of a sweet and deli- 
cious flavor. The fig forms an important article of culture 
in Barbary, Greece, Italy, Spain, and the south of France, 
lor drying, and on the coasts of the Mediterranean and its 
isles. In these countries, it grows to a large size« It is 
abo cultivated pretty extensively near Paris, for the supply 
of its markets. Here they are kept low, that they may be 
with the greater ease protected in winter. They are plant- 
ed on the south sides of walls, buildings, and the southern 
declivities of hills. Phillips informs us that there is an 
ortshard of a hundred standard fig trees near Worthing, in 
Sussex, England; 4ts extent is three quarters of an acre. 
The trees are of the size of large apple trees, and ripen 
their fruit as well as in any part of Spain. They are an- 
nually productive, and very profitable, ripening in August, 
September, and October. 

Uses. The fig is a wholesome and delicious article of 
the dessert ; and in those countries where it is extensively 
cultivated, it is not only eaten in a green or dried state, but 
fried or stewed, and invarioi» ways, with or witHo«it bread 
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» • 
or meat, as food. Ft^ are prepared bj dippiag them io 
■calding lej, made of the ashes of the fig tree, and then 
dried in the son. And aoeording to Dambonmey, [su 
Dom, JEJitc.l " in dyeing, a decoction of the green branches 
and leaves imparts a deep gold color, of a brownish red 
shade ; but the leaves alone impart a very deep yellow color. 
And the substances thus dyed retain a very agreeable fra- 
grance for many months, even afler being washed. The 
wood of the fig tree is almost indestructible, ^ nd was for- 
merly much employed, in the East, for the preservation of 
embalmed bodies." [lb,] 

VARIKTiEek 

1. ANOEUQUE. LindUy. BanJard. 

MiLITZ, COURCOCREULK BlA5CHR, HotL 9oC, Cot. 

TxLLow AifGiLuiuE. Bon Jord. 
The fruit is small ; its color yellow ; form pyramidal ; its 
pulp is white, but red at the centre, and of excellent flavor. 
This son is cultivated in the neighborhood of Paris 

%. COMMON BLUE. Mr. NdU. 

Sometimes called the Purple Fig ; is of an oblong shape, 
and the tree is a great bearer. August. 

8. LARGE BLUE. Lindley. 

Larue Fijrple. 
Fruit large, oblong; skin purple, or dark brown, cov 
ered with a thick blue bloom ; pulp deep red, of a very good 
flavor. A very hardy sort, and a most excellent bearer. 

4. BOURDEAUX. Lindley. 

PoiR^ FiGUR, ViOLETTE DE fioURDEAUl, of tkt Fretich. 

The fruit is long and pyramidal, rounded at the crown, 
its length three inches; its color is naturally a deep violet; 
its pulp is deep red or purple, succulent, and sweet. This 
fig is stated to be cultivated throughout France, and <al- 
though not of very high flawr, it is very productive, pro- 
ducing annualfy two crops. 

5. FIGUE BLANCUiS RONDE. N. Duh. Pi. iv. 

Round White. 
This fig is esteemed the most suitable for the climate of 
Paris ; it is the most multiplied, alid is there preferred to 
all others for its productiveness, and the superior quality 
of its fruit. The firutt is turbinate, two inches in diameter; 
color at maturity yellowish green ; the flesh is wliite, very 
sweet aad Micioue. The ftrst crop begins to ripen at the 
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end of Jane. The second crop begins to ripen the middle 

of September, and lasts till hard frosts commence. 

e. BRUNSWICK. Mr.NeUL 

Madonma. 
The form is long and pyramidal ; the color brown, with 
but little flavor. The Pomological Magazine and Lindlejr 
agree that it is sweet, extremely rich, and high-flavored ; 
and that it is the largest and best purple fig they have, 
adapted to their climate. It is early. 

y. BLACK GENOA. Mr. NeiU. 

An oblong fruit, of a dark purple color, almost black, 
and covered with purple bloom ; the pulp is bright and high- 
flavored. The tree is a good bearer. End (^ August. 

8. PURPLE GENOA. 

The fruit is large and long; the skin dark purple at ma- 
turity ; the flesh extremely sweet and delicious. 

9. WHITE GENOA. Mr. NeiU. 

A large and almost globular fruit, of a ydlowtsh color at 
maturity ; the pulp is of a light red color, and of good fla- 
vor. The tree is considered rather a shy bearer. 

10. BLACK ISCHIA. Mr, Neill 

Sometimes called Blue Ischia ; is a very good sort ; the 
fruit is short, of medium size, a little flattened at the crown ; 
at maturity the skin is dark purple, or almost black, and the 
inside of a deep red ; the pulp very high-flavored. The 
tree is a good bearer. End of September. 

11. BROWN ISCHIA. Mr. Neill . 

Sometimes called Chestnut'Colored Ischia; a very large, 
globular fruit ; its pulp is purple, sweet, and of very good 
flavor. It ripens early, and seldom fails of producing a good 
crop. Middle of August. 

1«. GREEN ISCHIA. For. 

The fruit is oblong ; its summit nearly globular ; its skin 
is green, thin, and brown at maturity; flesh purple and 
high-flavored. 

13. YELLOW ISCHIA. For. 

The fruit is large, the color yellow, the flesh puqple, and 
well-flavored. 

14. BLACK ITALIAN. Mr. NeiU. 

A small, roundish fruit; the skin purple; its pulp of a 
dark red«color, and high-flavored. The tree bears well. 

28 
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15. BROWN ITALIAN. Mr. NdU, 

A small, roundish fruit ; the skin of a brown color 8t 
maturity; the pulp is red and high-flavored. The tree 
beara abundantly. 

10. LONG BROWN NAPLES. For. 

This fruit is long, compressed at its summit ; the color 
dark brown; the flesh is of a reddish color, and of good 
flavor ; the seeds are large. 

17. MALTA. Mr.Neill. 

A small, brown fruit ; the pulp is sweet and well-flavored. 
When permitted to hang on the tree till it shrivels, it forms 
a fine sweetmeat. 

18. MARSEILLES. Lindhy. 

FioDK Blahchx of the French. 
The fruit is small; its form turbinate; its height two 
inches, its diameter nearly the same; color at maturity 
yellowish white ; the pvilp is white, dry; sweet, and rich. 

19. MURREY. Mr.Neill. 
Bhowit Rxd Naples. 

A large, globular-shaped fruit, of pretty good flavor ; it is 

distinguished by the murrey-colored skin. September. 

20. NERII. Lindley. 

The fruit is small, turbinate, pale greenish yellow ; pulp 
similar in color to that of the pomegranate. The richest 
of the yellow, white, or green species, with a slight, deli- 
cate, agreeable acid. The Nerii fig is cultivated by Mr. 
Knight, at Downton Castle. 

ai. BROWN TURKEY. Lindley. 

Brow5 Italiav of Forsyth, according to landJUy'a Guide, 

Fruit small and round ; of a red or purple color ; pulp 
very delicious. 

aa. VIOLETTE. Lindley and Bon Jard. 

Fl«UE ViOLETTB. 

Fruit small, of a deep violet color ; form globular, slight- 
ly turbinate, and about two inches in cfiameter; flesh white 
near the skin, the centre tinged with red, and excellent. 
This sort is cultivated in the vicinity of l^aris for the 
market. 

28. SMALL EARLY WHITE. Mr.Neill. 

Its form is globular ; the pulp sweet, but without muoh 
flavor. It ripens early. Indeed, it seldom fails of produ- 
cing a crop. 
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CULTIVATION, SOIL, &c. 

The fig tree is raised from seeds, from layers, and from 
cuttings. They require a friable, loamy, but not wet soil, 
and an airy, warm situation. They differ from most other 
trees in producing several crops annually. Even in the 
climate of Boston, I am persuaded that figs df good quality 
may be raised, if the trees are placed in warm situations, 
south of walls or buildings, on the declivities of hijls, as at 
Argenteuil, near Paris. Mr. Knight has obtained, in his 
hot- house, eight successive crops in a year, by bending the 
limbs in a position below the horizontal. And Mr. Lowell, 
in his experiments, has succeeded in obtaining four crops. . 
The tree will produce tolerable crops in the second year, 
if rung or decorticated ; and by this process the maturity of 
the fruit is accelerated, and its size increased. Its matu- 
rity is also hastened by a practice which prevails in France, 
which consists in pricking the fruit with a straw or quill 
dipped in olive oil. In Italy, according to Loudon, a 
wound with a knife is sometimes made on the broad end 
of the fig, or a very small part of the skin is removed for 
the same purpose. Lastly, by the mode communicated to 
the public by the Hon. John Lowell, which is as follows : — 

" The fig, like the fruit of the vine and peach, attains a 
certain size, and then remains stationary for several weeks, 
until it begins to color, when its volume, in three or four 
days, is greatly increased, often doubled, and even trebled. 
My figs [in a hot-house, 28th August] were dirk green, 
showing no tendency to ripen. I took about a third of a 
tea-spoonful of sweet oil, and, dipping my finger in it, I 
rubbed it very slightly over every alternate fig, leaving the 
others untouched, as a test of the effects. At the end of 
three days, the color of most of those touched with oil 
began to change, and the size to increase ; and now, on the 
fifth day, they have nearly the color of mature figs, and are 
twice and three times as large as those not touched with 
oil, which still remain of a dafk green color." 

. Mr. Phillips recommends that for a cold climate, like 
England, the tree should be table-trained ; that is, to keep 
the branches tied to stakes about two feet from the ground ; 
thus forming a regular star fi'om the trunk. In the winter 
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thej are easily lowered to the earth, and aecared by hooks, 
and protected. 

Mr. Loudon seems persuaded that by combining the sys- 
tem recommended by Mr. Knight with that recommended 
by the Ref . G. Swayne, the most desirable results would 
!>•> produced ; they are both calcuialed for cold climates. 

Mr. Knight highly disapproTes of training the branches 
of fig trees p^jpendicularly. If the stems are many, he 
reduces them to one only. And from the tops and parts 
near it, lateral branches are trained horizontally and pen* 
dently, and secured close to the wall. All troublesome 
luxuriance is thus restrained, and the wood becomes ex- 
tremely fruitful. 

M r. S way ne trains his trees horizontally. His '^ .specific " 
is designed to remedy the deficiency of bloom, in the early 
spring, on the whole of the last year's wood, excepting on 
a few joints at its extremities. The remedy which he has 
for a long time successfully practised, is, to simply rub off, 
as soon as they can be discovered, all the figs which are 
produced after midsummer on the same year's shoots. 
Those figs which thus exhaust the tree, and will never 
ripen without artificial heat, are thus removed, and new 
figs are formed in embryo, for the crop of the following 
year, on one, if not on both sides of every fig thus displaced. 
The tree should be examined once a week fi'om the com- 
mencement of the operation, which should be begun early 
in August or September, and continued to the e^ of the 
season, according to latitude and climate. 

Protection. In the north of France, fig trees are 
protected in winter by being securi^ to the earth by hooks, 
and covered with soil. This is the mode adopted at Ar- 
genteuil, near Paris, where almost the whole population 
are employed exclusively in their cultivation. In Engl and , 
Forsyth and others recommend to protect with straw, 
meadow hay, moss, d&c, and over this branches of pine or 
other evergreen are secured. They flourish with little 
care and no protection in the Southern States. They will 
even ripen their fruits in open culture near Boston, but 
require greater heat to give them flavor. 
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OLIVK {Olea Europaa.) Bon JtLtd. Loadon. Phillips. 
Rosier. 

The olive is a low, evergreen, branching tree, throwing 
out numerous suckers from its roots ; it rises to the height 
of from twenty to thirty feet ; the leaves are stiff, narrow, 
simple, very entire, and more or less lanceolate in di&rent 
varieties, dull green above and whitish below. The flowers 
are in small axillary bunches, of a yellowish white. The 
berry is a drupe, of a black, violet, or red color, sometimes 
white ; its hard, thick, fleshy pulp encloses a stone. 

The olive requires a greater degree of heat than the 
vine, but not so great as the orange. It will not flourish 
within the tropics. M. Poiteau informs as, that in Europe^ 
45^ of northern /latitude is the extreme boundary for the 
cultivation of the olive. He also informs us, that during 
his abode in the equinoctial regions of America, in the lat- 
itude of 17** north, he saw the olive-trees 30 feet in height; 
they grew, but they never produced fruit. The olive has 
been cultivated from time immemorial in Egypt and Bar- 
bary, and in every part of Europe and Asia, where the 
soil is favorable to its growth ; it is naturalized to the 
south of France, Spain, and Italy. The trees are said to 
live to an incredible age. 

UsBs. The olive has long been cultivated as the most 
useful of all trees, and to the farmer the surest source of 
wealth. And it has become a proverb, " If you want to 
leave an inheritance to your children, plant an olive.'* 
The tree begins to bear at two years of age, and soon re- 
pays all expense. In twenty years they begin to bear good 
crops, yielding iideen or twenty pounds of oil annually. 
And an old, hollow tree, near Gricomi, to the east of Rome, 
has produced 240 English quarts of oil in a year. Mr. 
Jefferson esteems the olive as the most precious .gift of 
Heaven to man •— more precious than even bread. He in- 
forms us that, ** in passing the Alps at the Col de Tende, 
where there are mere masses of rocks, wherever there hap- 
pens to be a little s6il, there are a number of olive trees, 
and a family supported by them. Take away these trees, 
and the same ground in corn could not support a single 
family. A pound of oil is equivalent to many pounds of 
flesh, by the quantity of vegetables it will prepare and ren- 
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der comfortable food. Without this tree^ the country of 
Pro? eoce, and territory of Genoa, would not support one 
half, perhaps not one third of their present inhabitants." 
•••••" Little is carried to America, because Europe 
has it not to spare ; we therefore have not learned the use of 
It; but cover the Southern States with it,' and every man 
will become a consumer of it, within whose reach it can 
be brought in point of price." In the deserts of Northern 
Africa and Asia, as we are informed, wherever the olive 
groves are found, you find inhabitants ; but take away the 
olive trees, and the country returns again to the desert. 

The other varieties are used at the dessert as a pickle. 
For pickling, the unripe fruit is steeped in water some days, 
and then in a ley of water and barilla, or kali and lime; 
and afterwards bottled or barrelled with salt and water. 
According to some, they are scalded. 

But the principal use of the olive is for the production of 
the oil known in commerce as the olive oil. ^or this pur- 
pose, they are gathered by hand when five sixths are ripe, 
m a fine dry day, and laid on scaffolds three or four inches 
thick ; here they are to remain five, six, seven, or eight 
days, till the moisture contained in their pulp has evapo- 
rated, when they are ground between mill-stones, and put 
into bags of hemp or rushes, carried to the press, and the 
oil is extracted by its action, without, however, crushing the 
stone. This oil is used as an article of food and medicine. 
That which is afterwards obtained by crushing the stone, 
fi:om the remaining pulp, and from the kernel by the appli- 
cation of hot water, is of inferior quality. This last is 
used by the apothecary for various unguents ; it is used in 
the preparation of wool in the manufactures ; in the prepa- 
ration of soap, d&c. But the very best oil is made from the 
fruit gathered from or beneath the trees at perfect maturi- 
ty, and ground and pressed immediately. 

Oliver oil is possessed of great medicinal efficacy. Cap- 
tarn Stoddard, an American sea captain, while at Havana, 
was cured of the yellow fever after^ the black vomit had 
commenced, by drinking at once a pint of olive oil — by 
the direction of his physicians. During the periodical 
visitations of the plague at Smyrna, it has been observed 
that the boatmen and others, who are engaged in the 
transportation and management of the oil of olives, and 
whose bodies are in a manner encased in garments saturated 
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wkh oil, inTariablj escape the pFague, how much soever 
exposed. 

VARIETIES. 

In the Cours Complet of Rosier, and Bon Jardinier, we 
have the following account of some of the very best varie- 
ties known in cultivation : — 

!• Olive Galininoue, OuliviIire, Laurine. (O. ar^ 

gulosa.) Gouan. 
A hardy variety ; its fruit is reddish ; it is used in many 
places for preserving; its oil is of medium quality accord- 
ing to Gouan, but very good according to others. 

^•^ Olive Aglandeau, Caianne, Dec. (O. subrotunda,) 
Fruit small, round, very bitter ; oil excellent* 

3. Olive Amellon, Amellinoue, Plant d'Aix. (O. 
amygdeliua.) Gonan. 
This is -a variety the most generally cultivated ; its fruit 
is large, and in form somewhat resembles an almond ; /it is 
sometimes used for preserving, but its oil is very sweet. 
The tree is very productive. 

4* Olive Cormeau. (O. craniomarphaJ) Gouan. 

The branches incline towards the earth ; it is very pro- 
ductive ; the fruit is small, crooked^pointed, very black ; 
stone sharp at its two extremities. ^ The oil is fine. 

5. Olive Ampoulleau, Barrilanque. (O. sphwrica.) 
Gouan. 
The fruit is more round than any other variety ; the oil 
is delicate and fine ; .much cultivated in Provence and 
Languedoc. 

6» Olive Picholine,'*Saurine. {O. oblongcu) Gouan. 

The fruit is reputed best for preserving. The oil is fine 
and sweet. According to Rosier, some have given the 
same name to another and different fruit 

T» Olive Verdolb, Verdau. (O. viridHla.) Gouan. 

It preserves its green color a long time ; It is liable to 
perish at the period of its maturity ; it is highly esteemed 
at Pont-dtt-Saint-fkiprit and Montpelier, &c., but neglect- 
ed elsewhere. Is this owing to soil or cultivation ? 

8. Olive Moureau, Mourette, Mourescole, Ne- 
GRETTE. (O. pracox.) Gouan. 
Froit oval ; very deep color ; the stone is small ; oil es- 
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teemed. There are several Tarieties of the Moureau. Moch 
cuUivated in Provence and Languedoc. The leaves are 
large, thick, pointed, and numerous. 

0. Oliye Bouteilleau, Boutiniane, NopuciTE. (O. 
racemosa.) Gouan. 
This is less sensible to cold than other olives ; it is vari- 
able in its produce ; the oil is good. 

lO* Olive Saterne, Sauerne. (O. atrorubens,) Gouan. 
The tree is of medium size, and sensible to cold. It 
grows in flinty and calcareous, rocky soils. The fruit is 
black or violet ; the oil is of the finest quality. 

11. Olite Marbr^e, Pioau. {O. variegata,) Gouao. 
Fruit variable in size and in form ; it changes from greea 
to red, marbled with red, violet, and white. 

15^. Olpte Turquoise. (O. oebrata,) Rosier. 

Leaves large and numerous ; fruit long, of an agreeable 
odor, excellent to preserve ; the oil is very sweet. The 
tree is productive ; it requires a good sun, but is less sensi- 
ble to cold than most other species. 

13. J Olive d'EspagneJ L'Espanole, a variety of Eigui- 
eres. (O. Hispanica,) Rosier. 
The largest olive of France ; esteemed for preserves ; 
the oil bitter. 

14* Olive Royale, Triparde, Triparelle. (O. ro 
gia,) Rosier. 
Fruit large, suitable to pickle; oil of bad quality. 

15, Olive Pointue, Punchude, Rougette. (O. atrth- 
otreiM.) R({sier. 
Fruit long, pointed at its extremities ; red at maturity, 
oil esteemed. 

16* 17* Amongst all the varieties in cultivation, we 
must not omit to mention the Sweet White Olive and 
the Sweet Black Olive, which, when rip*e, may, unlike 
the others, be eaten without preparation. 

By the aid of the reseaiches of the Hon. H. A. S. Dear- 
born, I am enabled to give an account of two other varie- 
ties. They are two varieties of the most hardy description, 
and the most important of ail for the United States. In the 
southern part of the Crimea, which lies between the latitude 
of 44*^ and 46°, two varieties of olives have been discovered, 
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Hnenl which hare existed there for ceiituries. They jield great 
lie Ion crops, and resist the frost The tree of one of these varie- 
ties is of a pyramidal form, and produces an oval fruit ; the 
i other has pendent branches, and a large, heart-shaped berry. 
These olives have been cultivated in the Royal Imperial 
^, jjj^j Garden of Nikita, to preserve and multiply the species, 
with plants which had beeti received from Provence, and 
have endured the rigorous winters of 1825 and 1826, while 
those of Provence, in the same exposure, perished even to 
the root. Measures have been recently taken in France 
forxthe introduction into that country of '*tkes^ two pre- 
cious varieties f which are capable of resisting ten or twelve 
degrees of cold below the zero of Reaumur^ s thermometer " ->r 
equal to five degrees above the zero of Fahrenheit. 

CULTIVATION AND SOIL. 

The olive is raised from seeds. For this purpose, the 
fruit is stripped of its pulp, and steeped in an alkaline solu- 
tion ; they are then buried compactly in soil near thesurface, 
and those which have not been opened by frost during 
winter, must be cracked in March, and planted. The bejst 
foreign varieties may be inoculated on the Olea Americana, 
or DevU wood, a species of wild olive which grows in 
the Carolinas and Georgia ; also by cuttings, layers, suck- 
ers from the roots, and by inoculation. But it is propa- 
gated, in Italy, from the uovoU, which are small knols,. 
swellings, or tumors in the wood, isccasioned by the sap 
not flowing freely to the roots, but swelling through the 
bark of the stock, thus forming excrescences containing 
embryo buds. These are easily detachM by introducing 
a sharp penknife close to the trunk of the tree, which sus- 
tains not the least injury by this operation. — Remetrks of 
Signor Maneiti, ofMonza, near Milan, Lombardy, LoU" 
don's Mag. 

The olive flourishes best in a rich, moist, deep soil ; but 
the fruit is of much better quality in a dry, flinty soil, inter- 
mixed with calcareous rocks : it also suffers less from the 
frost in such situations. 

The olive was extensively cultivated in France ; but the 
winters of 1709, 1766, and 1787, were dreadfully destruc- 
tive ; the dreadful winter of 1789, destroyed all the olives 
between Aries and Aix„ where, in 1787, <^il was produced to 
the amount of 300,000 francs. During the intensely cold 
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wiotar of 1890, searlj ever j tree in Prorence was kiDed 
Under these dUcouragements, its cultiration is in that 
country principally confined to a portion of the territories 
of ProTence and of Lanffuedoc; to the department of 
the eastern Pjrennees and the Maritime Alps: not one 
fourth part of the oil consumed in France is now produced 
in that country ; and it is stated that more than 50,000,000 
francs are annually paid for supplies imported from Spain, 
Italy, and the Levant. 

M . Andre Michaux is persuaded the olive will one day 
be extensively cultivated in the Southern States of America. 



CAROB. {CeraUma eanmbier.) 

A tree cultivated extensively in the south of Europe. 
The pods of this tree contain a sweet, eatable fcecula. A 
medium-sized tree, which flourishes in the central part of 
France and Genoa. The flowers are in clusters, of a deep 
purple ; fruit a foot long;, contunin? a reddish pulp, of an 
agreeable, sweet taste, when dry. They are both food for 
man and horses. It is raised from seeds, 

CUSTARD APPLE. {Annanc — Corossal) 

Of this fruit there are several varieties. In congenial 
climates, it is said to be highly esteemed as an article of the 
dessert; particularly the cherimoyer {A, cherimaUa) of 
Peru, which produces its fruit in the south of Spain, is de- 
scribed as a superior fruit. This variety is also cultivated 
in Brazil. 

The AUigatar Apple, (A. palustris,) the Sweei Sop, 
(A. squamosa,) and Sour Sop, {A. muriata,) are esteemed 
West India fi'uits. The fruit resembles a middle-sized 
apple, filled with a sof^, sweet pulp. The tree is deciduous. 
It is propagated by seeds, and by grafting, either in the 
roots or above. 

There is a variety, a native of Kentucky, (A, glabia.) 
[Bon Jard. Loudon. Hort. Soe, CatJ] 

EUPHORIA LONGANA. {Dimocarpus, Longan.)' Lour 

don. Hort. Soc Cat. 

Long-Ten. 

The tree has compound leaves, like the ash. It grows in 

China. The fruit is a berry, of a light brown color; it is 

surrounded with a thin, leathery coat. The pulp is a thin, 
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colorless substance, and contains^ in its centre a brown 
seed. The flavor of the puip is slightly sweet, subacid, 
and particularly pleasant to the taste. The fruit is some- 
times imported in a dried state from China, and has a rich, 
sweet taste. 

It is raised from seeds and layers. The Li-tchi and 
Rambutan .both possess superior qualities to the Long-yen. 



GRANADILLA. (Passiflora.) Loudon. Bon Jard. 

Passion Flower. 
Of this fruit there are a variety, of species. 

1. P. duADRANGULARIS. 

ft 

This plant flourishes near Paris, with a little protection 
in winter. The leaves are oval, five or six inches long, and 
eutire ; the stem four-cornered ; the flowers are odorifer* 
ous, red within, and white outside. The fruit is very large, 
six inches long, and fifleen inches in circumference ; green* 
ish yellow at maturity, soil and leathery, with a smooth 
skin ; the rind is very thick, the pulp sofl and succulent, 
of a purple color, mixed with seeds in a sort of sack. Wine 
and sugar are commonly added. The flavor is sweet, and 
slightly acid, and it is very grateful to the taste, and cool- 
ing in a hot climate. A native of Jamaica. 

S. Apple-Fruited, or Sweet Calabash. (P. tnali" 

formis,) 
^ Fruit rounds smooth, two inches in diameter, of a dingy 
yellow color; the skin is thick; the pulp pale yellow, and 
very agreeable. A native of the West Indies. 

3. Purple-Fruited Granadilla. (P. edulis.) 

The color of the fruit is livid purple, the shape elliptic ; 
it is two inches long, and an inch and a half in diameter ; 
the pulp is orange color, the seeds numerpus; the taste 
acid, with the flavor somewhat lifte an orange. A native 
of Brazil. 

4. Flesh-Colored Granadilla. May Apple, (P. in- 
camata.) 

A native of Virginia. The flowers are sweet-scented, 
variegated with purple ; the fruit is about the size of an 
apple, orange-colored, with a sweetish yellow pulp. 

Cultivation. All the varieties of Passiflora may be 
propagated from seeds, from layers and cuttings. 
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GUAYA. {Psidium,) Loudon. Bon Jard. 

1* White Guava. (P. pyriferum*) 

A West India tree, naturalized in the interior of France, 
where it produces perfect fruit. A tree nine' to twelve 
feci high, with numerous branches. The fruit is the size 
oi* a hen's egg, roundish or oblong, smooth, yellow; the 
rind is thin ; palp fine, full of hard seeds, flesh«colored, 
sweet, aromatic, and pleasant. It is eaten with avidity, 
both by West Indians and Europeans — raw in the dessert, 
and preserved in sugar. 

^ Red Guava. {P. pamifemm,) 

A beautiful fruit, formed like a pomegranate, but not so 
agreeable as the white. 
8. Cattley's Guava. (P. Cattleycmum.) Hort. Soc. Cat. 

A new species from China. This fruit is larger than 
the others I have described, nearly spherical, of a fine, deep 
claret color. The skin has the consistence of a ripe fig, 
but is thinner ; the interior is k soft, fleshy pulp, purplish 
red next the skin, and changing to white at the centre. It 
is juicy, and much in consistence like the strawberry, to 
which it bears some resemblance. 

The guava is raised from the seeds. This last described, 
and the cherry-frilited, are stated to be the best. The plants 
of the yellow and red have produced abundant crops in 
England. 

JUJUBE. {Zizyphus saiivus,) Loudon. Bon Jard. 

LOTK. 

A branching, thori^y shrub, from Syria, of the easiest cul- 
ture in Italy, Barbary, and China, and abundantly produc- 
tive. It is cultivated in Provence, from whence they are sent 
to Paris. They are served up as a sweetmeat in Italy. The 
leaves are oblong, obtuse, shining ; the flowers very smally 
and yellow ; tne fruit is<*yellow, the size and shape of an 
olive. According to Loudon, thekaki are orange or apple 
shaped. A fruit knowi^ for its excellence as a preserve. 

LOCtUAT. {Mespilus Japonica.) Loudon. Hort. Soc. Cat. 
Eriobotrta. 
A plant nearly hardy, from Japan, cultivated in the south 
of France and at Malta. A bfty tree, with thick, knobby 
branches ; the leaves are narrow, a span long ; the fruit 
13 about the size of a gooseberry, and in taste resembling 
an apple. It is raised from seed, from cuttings^ apd layers^ 
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but the best way is to grail it on the common Mespilus. 
Sir Joseph Banks considers the fruit equally as good as 
that of the manvo. 

LUCUMA. 

A new f«iii8 of fruit. It grows in Chili ; in taste and 
size it is soiiiewkat similar to a peach. -* iSd, Enc. 

MADI. ^ 

This plant grows in Chili. It is said to be a new genus ; 
' its seeds afford an oil which has been preferred to any of 
the French olive oils. — Ed, Enc, 

OLEASTER. {Elaagnus (tngustifoKus,) Hort. Soc. 
Cat. Bon Jard. 
A tree of medium size, with leaves of a white color, and 
lanceolate ; the flowers small, nnmerous, and of a yellowish 
color, and an agreeable odor. The fruit is held in some 
estimation in Persia, and the fruit, or Persian date^ when 
dried, resembles an oblong plum, with a tough, reddish skin, 
with a flavor not unlike that of the date, but more grateful. 
Raised from layers. 

PINUS PINEA, or Stone Pine. 

A tall evergreen, growing spontaneously in Italy, Spain, 
and Portugal. The kernels which are contained in the 
cones are eaten in those countries at the dessert, being pre- 
ferred tp almonds. They are esteemed useful in colds, 
coughs, &Lti, The trees flourish in any soil, but prefer a 
sandy loam. 

PISTACHIA. {Pistacia vera.) Bon Jard. 

A native of Syria. A tree rising to the height of twenty 
feet. The flowers are in clusters, and the barren and fer- 
tile blossoms are produced on different trees, but the barren 
may b^ ingrafted into the same tree producing fertile flow- 
ers. The fruit is of a crimson green color, and contains a 
greenish kernel of an agreeable flavor. It is much used 
by the. confectioners,. 

Th^ pistachia has been naturalized to the middle of 
France, and it flourishes in the Luxembourg, producing 
good fruit, but it is there treated as an espalier. < 

PRICKLY PEAR. {Cactus. Cactier.y 

Of this singular fruit there are several varieties ; we 
enumerate C. (fpuntia — The upright prickly pear, a na- 

29 
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tire of Virgioia. Tbe stem are jointed and witboat 
leares ; thej are broad, fiat, thick, with bristling q>ine8, and 
trail on the groond. The fruit is in form of a ^ or pear, 
with dusters of i^ines on the skin ; its palp is of a reddish 
purple color, and of an agreeable subacid flaror. Loudon 
enumerates several varieties, as tbe great Indian fig, cr 
upright prickly pear, {C.fima^) oUongindian fig, {C.Jhms 
indica,) dtrC. 

The Virginia pricklj pear (C apuniia) appears hardy, 
and will endure the hard winters, unprotected, near Boston, 
and flourishes with great luxuriance in New Jersey. Mr. 
Braddick, according to Loudon, has tried the plant in open 
ground, unprotected, during several hard wintecs. fie 
cultivates them in a composition of half-lime robbbh, or 
carbonate of lime, and the other half equal parts of clay and 
bog earth. The plant is raised on a small hillock ; stones 
and pebbles are laid, to prevent tbe leaves or firuit touch- 
ing the ground. Raised from seeds or cuttings^^ 

l>OMEGRANATE. {Punica.) 

A low, deciduous tree, rising from fifteen to twenty 
feet high, armed with thorns ; the leaves are long and nar- 
row. A native of the south parts of Europe and China. 
It is used for hedges in Languedoc and Italy. There are 
several varieties enumerated by Loudon and others. 

1. The Subacid fruiled; 2. Large Jl&wered, siag-Ie Red 
and White; 3. The semidoubh^ and double .Red and 
White; 4. The Yellow fimoered ; 5. The VariegaJUdfiw 
ered; 6. Proliferous, 

Pomegranate. (Punica granatum.) 
Sweet Pomeffranaie. N. Duh. PI. 22. 
Grenadier a Fruit Doux. lb. 

The tree grows of moderate height; the flowers are 
brilliant red, and appear in succession from June to Sep- 
tember ; one of the greatest ornaments of the gardens. 
The fruit is large, compressed at its base and summit; 
its diameter three or four inches ; its skin is thick, cori* 
aceous, of a deep yellow color, spotted with red -points, 
and colored with red next the sun. Its interior is divided 
into various unequal compartments, in which are contained 
a great number of angular seeds of tbe color and size of 
red currants ; the pulp contains a juice, sweet, abundant, 
and agreeable. . , < 
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OtrLTiTATioif. The pomegnDate is nusad from leed, 
from layers, from cuttings, and sackers. It may be inoco* 
kited or grafted. It requires a strong, rich soiL 

TEA. (Thea.) 

Tbe tea *tree is a native a£, China. It is chiefly culti 
vated between the 30th and 4(Hh degree of latitude. It is 
a low tree, resembling in its appearance a myrtle; its 
roots, that of a pear ; the flowers, those of tbe wild rose. 
The fruit is (^ tiie size of a small plum, two or three 
growing together. 

The quantity of tea annually imported into Europe and 
America from China, probably exceeds 100,000,000 lbs. 
Good tea is deemed wholesome, if taken in moderation, 
with a due proportion of cream and sugar ; but the fresh 
leares of the shrub, when made into tea, are highly narcotic, 
producing giddiness and stupefaction, before the noxious 
properties are dissipated by roasting. And it is not recom- 
mended to drink of the infuision till it has been gathered 
and prepared a year. There are, it is asserted, out two 
kinds of tea, the green and the black. The rest are either 
combinations of these, or products of di&rent sorts, or 
times of gathering and modes of management. The tea 
plant might be easily cultivated in the Southern States, and 
grows well in the Carolinas and Georgia. It is said to 
have been successfully cultivated by a^ society of nuns at 
Wurtzburg, in Franconia, in the lat« t>f 49^ or 50^ north. 

The tea tree, in China, grows equally in the level and 
mountainous districts, but flourishes best in a light, rooky 
soil. The seeds are sown in March, and transplanted into 
rows four feet apart, and three feet in the row ; but it is not 
generally allowed to grow more than six or seven feet high. 
The trees begin to yield crops at the end of three years ; 
bat at the end of six years the trees must be renewed, as 
the leaves begin to grow hurd and harsh. The leaves 
which are gathered early in the i^ring are of a bright green 
color; those of the second crop are of a livid green; 
and those which are gathered last, or in the latter end of 
spring, are of a dark green, and of the third quality. The 
leaves of the extremities of thel)ranoh6s are most tender. 
Those of the lower parts are tbe most coarse. After the 
leaves are gathered, they are exposed to the steun of boil- 
ing water. They are then made to (drivel or roll together 
by being placed on plates of copper or iron, or of baked 
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evth, ov«r4lie fire, and neit dried by eiqKMare to the ran. 
But the green teas and tbose of the first qaaltty are not 
dried by expoaure to the ann, aa thia cauaea them to turn 
black. And in the preparation of some of the fine aorta, 
especially that called Tchu-tcha, every leaf ia rolled sii^Iy 
in the hand, with great care; after drying, it ia packed in 
boxea lined with lead« 

The operation of rolling every individnal leaf by hand, 
of the finer aorta of tea, belonga exduaively to those coan- 
triea where labor ia cheap. By the aid of machinery, the 
Americans will, if neceaaary, perform, at the cheapest rate, 
Ihia aame taak. It haa been aatisf ictorily aiM^rtained that 
after drying to a certain degree, and the application of a pow- 
erful preaaore^ the leavea of herba, and of all other j^anta, 
may be preaerved, retaining all their virtues and fragrance 
for a long time. The aociety of Shakers have success* 
folly adopted this mode, for the preservation of all savory 
herbs. The discovery is not new ; by this same mode are 
the coarser kinds of teas prepared in some parts of China 
at thia day. Already do the Americans consume from 12 to 
90,000,000 pounds, annually, of the imported tea of China, 
ind by this same most economical mode, will they, ere long, 
prepare their own tea for their own ijmmense consuniption. 
Tranaported to our shores, and to our own genial climate 
and soil, the tea tree of China will here flourish spontaneous- 
ly ; and the consumption must still increase, in proportion 
as alcohol is renounced, and to an astonishing extent. 

By a statement in the Westminster Review, it would 
appear, that next after the'Chinese and Japanese, the Eng- 
liah are the greateat consumers of tea. Great Britain con- 
sumes 40,00^,000 pounds annually ; and next after them, 
the United States consume 10,000,000 pounds; while all 
the rest of Europe and America consume but 15,000,000 
pounda. Those European nations, and their descendants, 
who consume less tea« use mote ooSee and chocolate. So 
^so the Mohammedans, who are forbidden the use of wine 
or alcohol, drink largely of coffee and of tea. The Turks 
and the Turcomans uae extensively the fine green tea. 

In aU Asia east of Siam and Camboja, tea is used by 
all ages, sexes, and conditioius, constantly and universally, 
•from morn to night; often without sugar, and always 
without cream. Here and on that side, a population of 
370,000,000 are supposed to consume 500,000 tons an- 
nually. The next greateat consumers are the Japanese. 
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Throughoiit Mongolia apd Siberia, all classes are almoM 
as great consumers as in China. The tea used by these 
IS called brick tea ; it is in hard cakes, eighteen inches long, 
nine broad, and near an inch thick. This is boiled in 
milk, thickened with rye meal, and seasoned with salt; 
the Tartars makincr a meal of what the Chinese drink. 
All this comes from China, and is genuine. Extensively 
also is tea used .in Tonquin, Cochin China, Camboja, 
8iam, and the country of the Burmese. These last re- 
ceive it over land from Yunan, in large balls, compactly 
formed, of about five inches in diameter, or of the size of 
fui eighteen poun4 shot. * In this way, as the Jesuits assert, 
the coarse teas of Yunan are always prepared. 

TCHEE-TSE. 

A fruit of China, which resemUes a fig, about the size 
of an ordinary apple, and which, when dried and flattened, 
is called Tchee>ping, and is then e(|ual to the best^figs of 
Europe. — Ed. Enc. 

TUNA. " ' ^ 

A spe^cies of Indian fig, which grows in Chili, and is equal 
to any European fig. — JEd. Enc. 



SOUTHERN FRUITS. 



CI^ASS II. 

I«TIU1TS WHICH 1?T.0URISH ONLY IN COUNTRIES 
SITUATED EITHER WITHIN, OR NOT VERY 
REMOTE PROM, THE TROPICS. 

All the following fruits will probably succeed in the south of 
Louisiana, and especially in the innumerable islands and maritime 
districts of Florida, fi-om the latitude of 2A^ 20' to 30® north, and 
many of them in the^onth of Alabama aad Mississippi. 

ORANGE. {Citrus,) 

Scientific writers have divided the Orange tribe into five 
leading species, which are all natives of Asia, viz., the 

29* 
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GOBimoQ Orange, the Lemon, the Citron, the Limey and 
Ibe Shaddock. In many conntriea they rise to the hei^t 
of fifty feet; but ii^ more temperate latitudes the common 
character belonging to them, is that of low evprgreen 
trees, with oval, lanceolate, or ovate, entire or serrated 
leaves. Those raised from seeds have often axillary i^ines ; 
the flowers are in peduncles. The fruits are round or ob- 
long, and of a yellow color. The petiole of the orange 
and shaddock is wingedj but naked in the lime, lemon, 
and citron. These three last are considered of one spe- 
cies. The orange and shaddock are oblate or spherical, 
and of a red or orange color; the lime is of a pale, color, 
and spherical ; the lemon oblong, with a rough skin and a 
protuberance at the end ; the citron is vQry rough, oblong, 
with a very thick skin. 

All the species of citrus, according to the authority of 
Loudon, endure the open air at Nice, Genoa, and Naples. 
At Mola, in Italy, and at the water's edge in view of the 
Bay of Gayetta, and on the supposed ruins of one of Cice- 
To's villas, is a garden of 700 orange and^lemon trees. It 
comprehends about two acres, and yields a rent of about 
600 scudi, or about $555 per annum. But at Florence 
and Milan, and often at Ropae, they require protection. 
The orange has been long cultivated in Florida, particular- 
ly at St. Augustine. The orange groves are said to be 
extremely productive and profitable. 

The orange has been much cultivated in Louisiana, and 
will succeed wdl in all the maritime districts and sea 
islands of Florida, of Mississippi, and Alabama. 

" In the south of Devonshire" according to Loudon and 
Phillips, ** and particularly at Saltcombe, one of the warm- 
est spots in England, may be seen, in a few gardens, orange 
trees that have withstood the winter in the open air up- 
wards of a hundred years, the fruit as large and as fine 
as any from Portugal. Trees raised from the seed and 
inoculated on the spot, are found to bear the cold better 
than trees that are imported." 

VARIETIES. . 

The two principal varieties of the Orange ^re — Ist, the 
Sweet Orange ; 2d, the Bitter Orange, or Bigaradier 
of the French. 
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Sect. L — Swi»t Ohaitoe. 

• 

1. OoMJfON Orange. {Citrus Aurantium,) 
* An evergreen tree, of medium size, with prickly branches 
in its wild state; the fruit is round, from two 'to three 
inches in diameter, of a yellowish red or golden color. A 
native of India and China, but now cultivated in Spain^ 
Portugal, and Italy, in Africa, and the warm latitudes of 
North and South America. 

SI. Mandarin. Orange. {Citrus nohiUs.) 

The Mandarin or Noble orange is so called from its 
superiority to all others. A most delicious variety, but 
very lately introduced to ^Europe. The trees appear as 
hardy as other kinds. T'he skin isrof a deep saffron color, 
or an orange scarlet. There are two varieties of the Man- 
darin orange. The large variety is often five inches in 
diameter ; but the Chinese greatly prefer the smaller vari- 
ety, which is a distinct species from the common China 
.orange, {Citrus tmraniium.) It is distinguished not only 
from this^ but from all others, by its curious form and su- 
perior excellence. A native of Cochin China, and culti- 
vated at Canton. 

8. Blood, or Red Malta Orange. C. Aurantium 
Melitensis. 

This, according to the Rev. Mr. Bigelow, is the boast of 
the Island of Malta, and a most delicious fruit. ** The pulp 
inclines to the color of red, but not so much in mass, as 
intermixed in streaks. It is not only more luscious, but 
less husky, than the ordinary varieties of orange, and in 
size is far surpassing." 

To this section also belong the Portugal orange, and many 
other varieties. 

Sect. IL — Bitter Grange. Bigaradier of the Drench, 

4. Seville Orange. 

The leaves of this variety are larger and more beautiful 
than those of the China orange. Its taste is agreeably 
bitiier. The varieties of the Bigarades are numerous. 

To the above sections belong also the Willow4eaved or 
Turkey Orange ; the Dwarf Nutmeg Orange ; the Double 
flowering y and the Variegated leaved, &c. &c. 
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UsM. The use of the orange as a dessert frait is weH 
known. The jaice of the orange, fronvits pleasant^ subacid 
flavor, is serviceable in inflammatory or febrile diseases, 
bj diminishing heat and allaying thirst. It is a powerfal 
antiscorbutic. Orange wine of superior quality is thus 
made : A gallon of water and three pounds of sugar are 
boileS and skimmed for twenty minutes, and when nearly 
cool, the juice expressed from eight Seville (sour) oranges 
is added, together with the shavings of the outer rinds; 
the whole to be placed in a barrel, and after frequent stir- 
rings for two days, to be bunded dovm for six months or 
more, till fit for bottling. The outer rind also forms the 
basis of an excellent conserv^, and when preserved in 
sugar, is deservedly prized at the dessert, being one of the 
best stomachics, and a grateful aromatic bitter. The 
flowers of the orange tree have a highly odoriferoas 
perfume ; •they have a slightly pungent, bitter taste, and 
communicate their flavor by infusion to rectified spirits, 
or by distillation to spirit and water. An essential oil is. 
also prepared from the flowers, of a perfume more delicate 
and agreeable in its fragrance than even the Otio of Roses. 
It is prepared in Italy and Portugal, and there called £J^ 
saUia NeroU. 

CITRON. (C.mMca.) London. 

A beautiful evergreen, prickly, and upright tree, rising ' 
to the height of eight or ten feet, with horizontal or re* 
dining branches; the leaves are smooth, oblong, ovate, 
alternate, serrate, pale green; the fruit is six inches 
.long, ovate; rough, with a protuberance at the summit. 
There are two rinds; the outer rind is thin, the inner 
thick, white, and pulpy. The outer rind has innumerable 
glands filled with a fragrant oil. This fruit ripens suc- 
cessively at all seasons. The citron and lemon are not 
deemed so hardy as the orange, and will not endure so 
great a degree of cold. 

Uses. The citron forms an excellent preserve or sweet- 
meat. The juice, with sugar and water, forms the refresh- 
ing beverage called lemonade. It is used in cookery and 
in medicine, and is powerfully antiscorbutic. There are 
ra»ny varieties. 
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USMOa. {C. nmUcm; var. ttm§mimL) Loodoo, 

The lemon and citron differ bat Very Itltle. The wood 
of the lemon tree is more knotty, the bark rougher ; the 
fruit 18 rather longer, more irregular, lees knobby at the 
extremities, and the akin thinner than that of the citron. 
The uses are the same. Of the lemon there are maay 
varieties. 

LIMK {Citrus adda, or C. Lmeita.) London. 

A crooked tree> with many diffuse, prickly branches, 
which rises to the height of eight feet ; the leaves ovate, 
lanceolate, nearly entire; the fVuit nearly globular, an 
inch and a half in diameter, with a protuberance at its 
snmmit ; the skin shining, yellowish green, and very odor- 
ous; the juice very acid. A native of Asia. 

Uses. The lime is said to be rather preferred to the 
lemon in the West Indies, as the acid is by many thought 
OM^re agreeable than that of the lemon. H^ges are formed 
of die tree in the West Indies. The varieties of limes 
ar^ vwy few. 

SHADDOCK. {Cdecumma.) 

OsAiras Pamplxmouix of As French. 

The tree rises above the medium sise, the branches 
spreading and prickly; leaves ovate, neither acute nor 
t>btuse ; the petioles cordate, with very broad wings ; fruit 
spheroidal, its surface regular, of a greenish yellow color ; 
the rind is white, thick, fungous, bitter ; the pulp is red 
or white, with a subacid, sweet juice. This fruit is deemed 
the least useful class* Yet its extraordinary size gifes it a 
striking appearance. It is stated to ^row sometimes to 
the diameter of from seven to eight mches, and to the 
weight of fourteen pounds. But it requires two years to 
arrive at maturity in the climate of Europe. The leaf is 
the most beautiful of ail the orange tribe. The juice is ex- 
cellent to allay thirst, and from the thickness of the skiu, it 
will keep longer in sea voyages than any other species. 

Cultivation. The trees are propagated either by seed, 
cuttings, or layers. If raised from seeds, they must be 
inoculated, inarched, or grafted when of suitable size ; for 
the seedlings vary as much in quality, as the seedlings of 
the apple or pear. The best stocks are raised from the 
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ed of the eommoD oitfon or lemon, imd next to tbese, 
vm the Serille orange. The cuttings are prepared by 
ripping the lower leaves, and cutting at the bottom close 
an eye ; these are to be placed in a pot, touching the 
»ttom, or a piece of potsherd, and put in a warm situ»- 
«, carefully shaded and covered with a hand glass till 
oted. 

All the varieties require a strong soil, and a warm and 
otected situation in unfavorable climates. 



[NE-»APPLE. {BromeGa ananas.) Hort. Trans. Lou- 
don, Phillips, Lindley, and ether sources. 

The pine-apple is a native of Brazil and of Mexico, from 
bence it has oeen introduced to Asia, Africa, and Europe, 
ccording to Swinburn, it flourishes, unprotected, at 
eggio, near. Naples. In America, it grows as far north 
the Bermudas. According to Loudon, it is by no 
eans eo delicate as many imagine; as it will be»ur a 
gher degree of heat, and a degree of cold which woaM 
tve destroyed the foliage of the vine and peach in a stale 
' vegetation. The most northerly points where they are 
lown to be cultivated in Europe, unprotected, in the open 
ound, are, at Reggio, near Naples, lat. 40° 50^ ; in Amer* 
a, at the Bermudas, in the latitude of 32**. This fruit 
ill flourish in all the'sei^ islands and maritime districts of 
orida, from the latitudes"of 24** 20' to 28° north. 
*' The leaves of the pine-plant are long, narrow, cban- 
led, and in general furnished" with spines or prickles on 
eir edges. The flowers are on a loose spike, on a scape, 
lioh is leafy ' at top ; as the spike ripens, it takes the 
rm of a fleshy, scaly strobile, or fruit composed of many 
rries, which have scarcely any cells or seeds." 
The fruit, in form, bears some resemblance to the cones 
some species of pine ; its flesh is pretty Arm, of a d&- 
ious fragrance ; and for richness of flavor it is thought 
trivalled. Some have described its -flavor like that of 
awberries with wine and sugar. Extraordinary speci* 
3ns have weighed from nine to ten pounds. 

Uses. The pine»apple is considered the best of the 
ssert fruits ; it is also preserved in sugar, and is used in 
e preparations of marmalades and other ccMifectionaries ; 
d the juice of the pine*apple, fermented, affords a deli- 
>ttB and wholesome vinous liquor. 
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VARIETIES. 

!• AinneuA Quesn. Lindley. 

Fruit large, oval ; pips large and prominent ; flesh deep 
yellow, rich, and highly-flavored. 

d« Black Antigua. Brown Antigua. Neill. Lindley. 
Leaves of a brownrsh tinge, with strong prickles ; fruit 
ahaped like the frustum of a pyramid, but somewhat oval, 
of a large size ^ flesh pale yellow, and high-flavored. 

8* Black Jabcaica. Neill. liindley. 

The fruit is large, pyramidal, brownish yellow; 'flesh 
deep yellow, and high-flavored. 

4* Enville. Cockscomb, Lindley. 

The fruit is pyramidal, or oval-oblong, of medium size, 
d^p orange ; flesh pale yellow, and well-flavored. 

5* MoNTSEBRAT. Indicui Btock Pine. Neill. Lind. 

The leaves are broad, long, recurved; fruit roundish- 
ovate ; color pale ; pips angular ; flesh pale yellow, very 
sweet, and high-flavored. 

6* New Black Jamaica. Lindley. 

The leaves are long; the fruit is large, pyramidal, dark 
brown ; flesh pale yellow, rich, and very high»fl adored. 

7. White Providence. New Providence. Loud. Lind. 
The leaves are very large and long; the fruit is the 
largest of all pines, oval-oblong ; flesh very pale, sweet, 
and juicy. Weight from six to fourteen pounds. « 

^ Q.UEEN. Old Queen, Narrouhleaved Queen. Linii. 

Neill. > 

Esteemed the handsomest kind ; fruit of. medium size ; 

oval form, of a gold color ; flesh yellow, juicy, and sweet, 

with a very pleasant acid. 

9. Russian Globe. Lindley. 

Fruit large, oval, dark orange ;. the flesh yellow, rich, 
. and high-flavored, A very excellent fruit. 

Cultivation and Soil. The pine-apple is propagated 
by seeds only for obtaining new varieties ; but. generally 
from suckers, or else from the crowns or excrescences 
growing on the fruit The most saitable soil appears to 
be a mixture of good loam, or with a suitable proportion 
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of sand and regetable mould or manure. Tbe pine-apple 
requires much heat and moisture. 



PLANTAIN. {Musa Paradisiaca,) Phillips. Loudon# 

Some assign this plant to Guinea, some to the East Indies, 
whence it was carried to the Canary Islands and the West 
Indies and Bgjrpt It is an herbaceous perennial plant, 
as it dies or is cut down annually. It rises with a soft, 
herbaceous, conical stalk, fifteen or twenty feet high, with 
leaves issuing ft'om the top, six feet long and two feet broad. 
The ft'uit is produced on the summit in spikes, which some- 
times weigh forty pounds. It is nine or ten inches long, 
and formed like a cucumber, but pointed at the ends; of a 
pale yellow color, and soft, sweet, lusciods flavor. The 
fruit makes excellent tarts, and excellent sweetmeats, and 
is the most wholesome of all confei^tionary. It forift a 
principal part of the food of the negroes, who either broil 
or roast it ; they boil it with salt beef, pork, and salt fish, 
and prefer it to bread, as do the Europeans. Dr. Wright 
says, the Island of Jamaica would scarcely be habitable 
without this fruit, as no species of provisions could supply 
its place. Dampier calls it the king of fruits. A planta- 
tion aQprds a succession of fruit for a whole year. It 
thrives only in rich, flat ground, and is propagated by 
suckers from the roots. 

MIS AN A TREE. {Mtisa sapiaUum.) 

M It differs little from the plantain, having the stalks 
. Jpiarked with dark purple stripes and spots, and the fruit is 
shorter and rounder. The fruit is more mellow, and is 
either eaten raw, or roasted, in fritters, preserves, marma- 
lade ; and the fermented juice aflfords an exceiient wine. 
This fruit, according to Swinburn,, grows in the open air 
at Reggio. From the fibres of the tree of the Banana, 
cloth and cordage are made, of uncommon strength. 

M. Humboldt has calculated that the same ground which 
will produce four thousand pounds of bananas, will only 
produce thirty-three pounds of wheat, and ninety-nine 
pounds of potatoes. 

AKEE TREE. {BKghia sapida.) Loudon. 
The fruit is esteemed in the West Indies as very wholes 



saoie and nourishit^ ; a native of Guinea, and grows from 
twenty to twenty-five' feet high, with numerous branches; 
leaves like the ash, alternate and pinnate. The fruit is 
reddish or yellow, the size of a goose egg, with a pulp of 
a grateful, subacid flavor. It is propagated in a rich soil, 
from seeds, cuttings, and layers. 

ALLIGATOR PEAR, or Avocado Pear. {Laurus 
JPersea.) Lt)udon. 

It grows, in the West Indies, to the height of thirty feet, 
with a large trunk ; the leaves are like the laurel, of a 
deep green ; fruit the size of a large pear, and held in 
great esteem where it grows. The pulp is pretty firm, and 
has a delicate, rich flavor — so rich and mild, that most 
people make use of some spice or pungent substance to 
give it poignancy — either wine, lime juice, but mostly 
pepper and salt. It is raised from seeds, 

ANCHOVY PEAR. {Grias cauUJlora,) Loudon. 

This is, in the West Indies, an elegant tree, rising to the 
height of fifty feet ; the leaves are two or three feet long, 
and oblong ; the fruit is oval, the size and shape of an 
alligator's egg. It is pickled and eaten like the mango of 
the East Indies, which it greatly resembles in taste. It 
is raised from the stones, and grows in moist bottoms or 
shallow waters. • 

ARAUCANIAN PINE, or Peheun, 

Is by some supposed a new genus ; its branches for 
a quadrangular pyramid ; the leaves are three inches 
length, heart-shaped, hard, and shining; its fruit attains 
the size of a man's head, and in taste resembles the chest- 
nut. It grows in Chili. — Ed. Enc, 

BREAD FRUIT. {Artocarpu^ incisa.) . 

A native of the South Sea Islands, where it attains the 
size of the oak ; the leaves alternate, glaucous, and two feet 
long. The whole tree and its fruit, while unripe, abounds 
in a tenacious, milky juice. The fruit is the size and shape 
of a child's head, with a rough surface and thin skin* It 
is eatable to the core, which is the size of the handle of a 
BOiaU knife. The eatable part is as white as snow, of the 

30 
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eonsisitenee of new bread. It is roasted before it is eaten. 
It is slight! J sweet, and its taste somewhat insipid at first. 
Two or three of the trees of the bread fruit will suffice for 
a man's yearly supply. 
Raised fr.om seeds, layers, or suckers. 

CASHEW NUT. {Anacardium.) 

A native of the East and West Indies and of the Brazils. 
The tree grows to the height of twenty feet, with leaves 
like a walnut in form and odor ; the flowers in tufVs, and 
odoriferous. The fruit is in size like an apple, of a white, 
yeilow, or red color ; its taste like a cherry — most of them 
sweet and pleasant, but sometimes sharp and astringent 
The expressed juice affords a fine rough wine, and, by dis- 
tillation, a spirit superior to arrack, rum, or brandy. The 
seed is not enclosed in the fruit, but grows on its summit ; 
it is kidney-shaped ; its hard, rough, black shell encloses 
a large kernel, the finest in the world. When roasted, they 
are far superior to pistachios and almonds, and ground 
with cacao, they make superior chocolate. From the trOnk 
there annually exudes often ten or twelve pounds of a: fine 
semi-transparent gum, similar in quality and equal to gum 
arabic. The tree produces fruit the third year, and con- 
tinues productive one hundred years. 

CACAO. {Cacad theobroma.) 

The chocolate tree is a native of South America, and of 
Mexico. It is there ah article of commerce, next only to 
gold and silver. The tree is beautiful, rising from sixteen 
to twenty feet in height ; it resembles the cherry tree in 
its form 4ind its leaves, and is splendid when in bloom. 
Tlfe flower? are small, scarlet and yellow. The fruit is an 
oval-pointed pod, enclosing from ten to thirty compressed 
nuts, an inch in diameter, enveloped in a. sofl, sweet pulp, 
of a refreshing taste. When ripe, the pulp and seeds are 
separated from the pod, and laid on platforms, in masses, to 
^weat for two days, when they are washed and dried in the 
gttn. The fresh fruit of the chocolate tree, eaten raw, is 
highly antiscorbutic ; and the nuts, when roasted and 
ground, are moulded into cakes of chocolate — a highly-, 
esteemed, nutYitious, and wholesome food. In France, 
small cakes of chocolate sweetened with sugar, and of 
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Ttrious forms, ate prepared for eating — a fine and nutri* 
tiouB article of food, thus rendered portable, aod in great 
demand. The tree is raised from seeds and from cattings. 

COFFER {Cqfea ArMca,) 

The origin of this tree has been assigned to Arabia, and 
by some to Ethiopia. An evergreen tree, rising from eight 
to eighteen feet, with leaves like a bay tree, or laurel ; the 
flowers pare white, like snow ; they resemble the jasmine, 
and have a fragrant odor. When in full bloom, they re- 
semble trees in the leaf -covered with snow. The fruit, 
which is produced in clusters, is a drupe, of a deep red color, 
resembling a cherry ; the pulp of a sweetish, unpleasant 
taste ; it encloses two berries. The pulp is separated by 
a- ({uted roller and movable breast board, and by washing ; 
when dried, the inner covering or skin is broken by a 
heavy roller. Coffee should be roasted moderately, and in- 
fused immediately after. Good coffee has an aromatic 
flavor, ,and is deemed wholesome ; it is medicinal, and 
wheii used immoderately, causes Wakefulness. 

Coffee may be cultivated in the peninsula of Florida. A 
climate where the temper<ature is seldom below 55° is most 
suitable ; a soil on gentle declivities. The trees may be 
set five or six feet asunder ; they begin to yield good crops 
at three years of age, and the average produce of a tree is 
two and a half pounds. 

The consumption of coffee is very great in Mohamme- 
dan countries, and especially Turkey, where their religion 
forbids the use of wine and spirituous liquors. In our own 
country, its consumption is already very great, and is rapid- 
ly increasing ; 15,000 tons we now annually consume. 

In Paris, the best coffee in the world is made by the fol- 
lowing process. This is the celebrated liquor there called 
cafe au hut. The coffee is generally roasted in a rotary 
cylinder, over a small furnace of charcoal, and usually in 
the open air, until it becomes of a brown cinnamon color ; 
it is then turn^ed into a wooden tray,- and stirred till nearly 
cool. The pot in which coffee is usually made, is com- 
pound, and formed of two parts, of equal dimensions ; the 
lower pot being made of the usual form ; the spout being 
kept covered and closed during the p/ocess,.by a small 
cap, thimble-formed. The upper pot is nicely fitted to the 
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top of Uie lower pol, of whioh it forim a Kd ; it m pierced 
at the bottom with very fine kioles, and thus foraiia a fioe 
■trainer; in the bottom of this pot, and on thia atrainer, the 
fresh and finely-gronnd coffee is placed, and the top of this 
pot is dosed by the insertion of a shallow tin cup, full 
of larger holes, which serves for a coarser strainer ; and 
through this, either boiling water, or, most commonly, a 
strong infusion of boiling coffee, is poured, which has been 
Ibrm^ by boiling the grounds of the former day, which 
had still retained a larse portion of their original strength; 
thence the whole fluid slowly and gradually descends to 
the lower pot Thus a very strong, cle^,'^ and black in- 
fusion is prepared, which, on being brought to the table, 
Is reduced by the addition of at least an equal quantity or 
more of boiling milk ; sugar being added to suit the taste. 
Nothing can m more fragrant and delicious than coflfee 
thus made. 

COCOA-NUT. (Cocos nudfera.) 

A native of the East and West Indies, and an eminently 
useful tree to the inhabitants of those countries. It rises 
with a straight trunk to the height of sixty feet. The 
leaves issue near its summit ; they are from twelve to four- 
teen feet in length, with numerous alternate, sharp-pointed 
leaflets. The flowers grow' near the summit, in clusters ; 
the fruit, in large clusters of from ten to twelve, is enveloped 
in strong husks ; it is a drupe, very large, ovate, with three 
sharp, longitudinal ribs ; the shell is a hard, brown, bony 
substance, almost incorruptible ; to its inner surface, the 
kernel adheres, which is white, firm, and sweet While 
the fruit is young, its capacious centre is filled with a milKy 
liquor, very sweet, agreeable, and wholesome ; as the fruit 
grows older, the milk becomes sharp and cooling, and is 
of great service in putrid, and inflammatory fevers, and 
highly antiscorbutic. The sap drawn from the trunk 
produces, by fermentation, wine and vinegar, and by dis- 
tillation, arrack. The husks form very strong and dastie 
cordage and cables. From the leaves are formed baskets, 
brooms, and parasols, mats, hammocks, sail-cloth, Slc, 
The tree is raised from the nuts, planted in a moist soil 
There is a small but very excellent variety, not larger than 
a walnut, a native of Chili. 
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DURION.. {Durio xOfihinus.) Loudon. 

A loftj East Indian tree, with leaves like a cherry, the 
flowers in clasters of a pale jellow color ; the frnit the size 
of a man's head, roundish or oblong ; it resembles a rolled- 
up hedgehog; with a hard skin or rind ; the pulp is of a 
creamy substance, of a delicate taste. Rumphius says it 
is much the most excellent fruit of India. Its smell is at 
first heavy and unpleasant, but those accustomed to this 
fruit consider it the most excellent of all. 

MANGO TREE. (Mangifera Indica.) 

A large, spreading East Indian tree, with lanceolate, 
shining green leaves, of a resinous smell ; the fruit is a 
drape, kidney-shaped, some as large as a man's fist ; covered 
with a smooth, softish, pale green, yellow, or half-red skin, 
and containing an ovate, woody, fibrous, compressed nut 
or stone, within which is an ovate kernel, soft and pulpy, 
like a Damascene plum. " When ripe, it is replete with 
a fine, agreeable juice. It eats like an apple, but is more 
juicy. It is esteemed very wholesome, and, except pine- 
apples, it is preferred to any other fruit in India." 

Raised from cuttings or from seeds. 

MANGOSTAN. {Garcinia mangostana,) Loudon. 

A native of the Molucca Islands, but cultivated in Java 
and Malacca. An elegant tree, rising twenty feet, with a 
parabolic head, a taper stem, branching like a fir tree, with 
oval leaves seven or eight inches long; the fiower like a 
single rose ; the fruit round, the size of an orange, the 
shell like the pomegranate ; the seeds are disposed like 
those of the orange, and surrouifded by a sofl, juicy pulp, of 
a rose color, of a delicious flavor, partaking of the straw- 
berry and the grape, and esteemed the richest fruit in the 
world. It is wholesome alike for those in health or in 
sickness. 

MAMMEA. {Mammee Americana,) 

A native of the Caribbee Islands. The tree grows tall 
and handsome; the leaves are oval, shining, of a coriaceous 
consistence ; the flowers, in peduncles, are large, white, 
of a sweet odor ; the fruit is roundish, of the size of an 
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tgg. In its flavor and consmtence, it is not unlike an 
apricoc It is eaten either in its raw state and alone^ or in 
slices in sugar and wine; or it is preserred in sugar. 

PALM TREE, or DATE. {Pkasmx daetyUfera,) 

A natire of Sjria, Palestine, ^TP^t ^^^ ^^ other warm 
couDtiies; it there rises to the height of 100 or 150 feet. 
In Eur(^ it grows as far north as Geneva and Nice ,* it 
flourishes also in Spain. No. tree, perhaps, is more aseful 
for its fruits, throughout Barbary and Egypt, the deserts 
of Northern Africa, and Arabia. The fruit is an oval drupe, 
of a yellowish color ; the pulp soft, saccharine, of a vinous 
flavor ; it encloses a large, oblong stone. The date con- 
stitutes an important article of food in many countries. 
They are imported in a halMried state. A strong and ex- 
cellent liquor is obtained from the fruit by fermentation, 
which is much used in Mohammedan countries. From the 
fruit also palm oil is made. This oil is used as a substi- 
tute for butter, and possesses a strong and agreeable odor. 
The tree is raised -from seeds and suckers ; they commence 
bearing at from three to six years of age. The timber is 
eminently useful, and almost incorruptible. 

ROSE*APPLE. {Eugenia.) London. Bon Jard. 

Jambosadk. p. Jambos. 
A tree from India, rising to the height of from ten to 
thirty feet ; leaves long, lanceolate, and shining ; the flowers 
are in clusters, of a yellowish white color'; the fruit the 
size of a hen's egg, with the taste of an apricot, and of the 
flavor of the rose. Some are white, some are red, and some 
are yellow. 

Malay Apple. (J9. Malaccensis.) Another species; 
the tree and the leaves are larger ; the fruit is ovate, an 
inch and a half in diameter, fleshy, with a sweet odor, like 
the rose, agreeable to the taste and sight, and deemed 
wholesome. Common in most of the South Sea Islands. 
They are raised from seeds, and require a warm, moist 
atmosphere. 

TAMARIND. {Tamarindus,) PhUlips. 

So called from Tamar, {Date,'m Arabic.) The tamarind 
is cultivated in Arabia, Palestine, Egypt, and the East and 
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West, Indies. The tree is very large, with spreading 
branches, and thick, beautiful foliage ; the leaves are pin- 
nate, smooth, oblong, entire, of a bright green ; thej close 
at night. The fruit is a pod from two to five inches lonff, 
enclosing from two to five seeds ; the oaler pod is thick, 
the inner as thin as parchment, enclosing the pulp, which 
is a soft, pulpy substance. The fruit may be preserved in 
jars, with alternate layers of sugar. But in the West In- 
dies the following mode is adopted : The ripe fruit is taken 
out of the pod, and placed in layers in a cask ; and the 
boiling sirup from the first copper in the boiling house, 
just before it begins to granulate, is poured in till the cask 
is filled ; when cool, the cask is headed. 

TRIPHASIA. {Aurantiola.) Hort Soc. Cat 
Three-Leaybd Trtphaiia. lAmonia trifMata, 
The fruit resembles a small orange, and b aromatic. It 
jises to a compact shrub or tree. 

VARRONIA PLUM. {Varronia alnifoUa.) Hort. Soc. 

Cat. 

This' fruit resembles a small plum. It grows against a 
south wall, (in England.) It has borne irait in the Bo- 
tanic Garden of Madrid, and is believed to be a native of 
Mexico. 
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VEGETABLES. 



AN ACCOUNT OP THE MOST USEFUL KNOWN. 



IN THKEB GLA8SEB. 

Clais I. N0TRITIODS Roots. 

Clais II. Pulsk, Vegstable Tops, &c. 

Class III. Salads, Pioklbs, Satory Herbs, PasssRrxs, &c. 

A part of the article on vegetables was prepared for the former 
edition ; bat its publication was then given up for the time, and 
the materials, so far as prepared, were given up to a friend, to be 
transferred, if he saw nt, to another publicaftion. I have, in thia 
article, ooinulted the first authorities. 

Preparation of the Soil. 

The ground, for the reception of fine seeds of vegetables, should 
be broken up in the precedmff year, and well manured in autumn, 
and rendered fine ia-apring oy repeated ploughfng and harrowing 
or raking. Plough and manure deep for deep-rooted vegetables ; but 
manure near the surface only for all others. Potatoes and Indian 
corn answer well, and produce large crops, in ground newly broken 
up. Very fine seeds should be sown in a newly-prepared, fresh soil, 
and covered only a c[uarter of an inch deep ; larger seeds deeper in 

groportion to their size ; and the ground to be immediately trodden 
ard, or rolled with a heavy roller. This enables the earth to preserve 
its moisture at its surface, where, at the same time, the seeds may re- 
ceive the necessary degree of heat from the sun, and vegetate at once, 
striking root downwards. Fine seeds, if sown too deep, are liable to 
perish. 

Hot-Beds, 

By brining forward many kinds of vegetables in a hot-bed, and 
transplantrng as soon as the weather becomes sufficiently warm, you 
may be enabled to produce ample supplies, of many kinds, a month 
earlier than in the open ground, many of our finest vegetables being 
natives of the tropical countries. 

The materials for the formation of the bed may consist of leaves, 
tanner's baric, or fipesh, strawy manure ffom the hofse stable. The 
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last for this pnrpoBe is to be preferred ; bat one tliurd i«rt of tftft. 
mixed with two thirds of manure, makes a heat less Tiolent, and 
more durable than manure alone. 

A frame six feet square is composed of four boards; the front 
bo^d a foot deep ; the back or north board eighteen inches. This 
frame is covered with two sashes, formed of small, cheap glass, five 
by seven inches. The sashes may^ be provided with hinges on the 
back side, for the purpose of raising the front and giving air occ** 
sionally . The surface of the earth, as Mr. Knight has recommended, 
should be inclined towards the horizon in an an^le of 15 degrees. 
Prepare, therefore, the surface of the earth by sinking tiie firont onlv 
to the required depth, and of a width and length exceedin|^ that of 
the frame. The manure from the stable is now to be built up on 
this foundation bv placing successive layers of manure, with a xork, 
to the height oi about fourteen or fiffeen inches, and pressed or 
trodden gently throughout, its surface corresponding id its inclina- 
tion with its earthy foundation ; the dimensions six inches wider on 
every siAe than the frame. On this the frame is placed, and cov- 
ered with the sashes, and in about two or three days, if the weather 
is pleasant, cover the surface with rich loam from seven to twelve 
inches deep, and again put on the lights. If the excess of heat and 
fermentation is too great, raise the glasses a little in front, and when 
the earth is of the right temperature, or in about ten days horn the 
commencement, plant your early cucumber, radishes, lettuce, cab- 
bages, &c. SbG, ; and as these increase in size, they may be trans- 
planted either to the open ground or ipto other hot-beds, and 
allowed more space, and thence to the open field. In cold, wet 
weather, the sides may be protected bv straw or litter placed around 
them ; and the heat may be renewed by cutting down square the 
outside, and piling fresh manure arouna the sides and the frame. 
The hot-bed Bhould be prepared in March, and made ready by the 
end of winter. 
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1. ARACHIS HYPOGiEA,or GROUND NUT. 

An annual plant, with long, trailing stalks. A native of Mexico, 
but now cultivated in the West Indies for its nuts, which are oblong, 
and grow beneath the surface. These are used by the negroes as 
food. But in France they are now cultivated for the abundance of 
the oil they produce. This is said to be equally as valuable, for the 
table and other .purposes, as the oil of olives, and superior to that 
for burmng. A bushel of the nuts produces by cold expression a 
gallon of oil ; but more may be produced by heat, but of a quality 
inferior. 

2 . ARRAC ACH A, of the order of UmbeUifera, 

A plant from South America, which some have supposed may 
supersede the potato. Its main root divides into four or &yn large 



pTOBM. li ia oaltivated at Suila Fe «nd CancM, n»A b ligphtU 
■tmoy, and wlMlasoiiie. It w taid to thrive best in the eleTSled 
regioiM of mouiitaiiiiy whero the mediiun beet doee not exceed 60^. 
It deeciffei tnel with at. 

t. ARROW ROOT. JUenmto. 

A peremiial Blant» a Datire of South America. The roota aie 
tobetooa, jointed, and prodooe a starch, one of the most noaiishing 
of vegetable aabataocea. and oaelul in medicine. Its snccesaful eol- 
tivation has been introaaoed in the Soothem States. It reqoiree s 
light, rich soil, and is propagated by dividing at the root It is very 
pndiietive, for, according to Mr. Russell, from two small tubers 
twelve bushels were produced in two seasons at St Helena. 

4. BEET. Beta, 

An annuad plant, a nati?e of the south of Europe. The leaves 
are long, thick, and succulent; the root large, of a tuberous or con- 
ical form, and sweet taste. " ^ 

I shall describe the beet under three heads : — 

lit Those whose roots only are used for culinary purposes. 

2d. Potrses, or those whose tops constitute the main part which 
is used in cookerv. 

3d. Beets for «>rage of domestic animals, or for sugar. 

I. BSBT8. 

1. Early Blood Tumip-BooUd, 

2. Early Dvoarf Blood, 

3. Long Blood Bui, 

4. Eany Orange^ or Yellow TknUp'Booted, 

5. Early IVhitt Scarcity, . 

No. 1 is of fine quality, and is deemed earliest; it will grow in thin 
soils, and the tops are valuable for greens. No. 3 is \& most val- 
uable for the main crop. The roots of these varieties are a superior 
class of vegetables for boiling ; they are also used as salads, and form 
a hicrhly-esteemed pickle. For an early crop, sow as early in April 
as the ground will admit, and from thence to the early part of June 
for the winter crop ; in rows a foot asunder, and four inches apart in 
the row. 

II. POIREVS. 

6. Sir John SincUiir^s Beet^ or Swiss Chard, 

7. Green Beet. 

The Swiss Chard has leaves nearly three feet long ; the stalks are 
remarkably large, long, white, tender, and succulent They are 
boiled like asparagus, and the leaves like spinach. It is much used 
in Switaerland and in France, furnishing a very superior article for 
greens during summer. No. 7 is used for soups and slews. 

ni. BESTS FOB FORAGE OR THE FOOB OF BOHBSTIC AimiALS, 

AlTD FOR SUGAR. 

8. Mangd Wurtzdy or Disette^ or Scarcity, 

9. jFVendt Sugar Beet^ or Wkila SiUsian, 

Both these varieUes grow about half way out of ground, and of 
extraordinary siae. For these reasons they are peculiarly calculated 
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§6r being raited in Urge qtiuititie«, as fbod fbr honei, eattle, dee , 
both kinds prodacing enormous crops. In 18SM, Messrs. T. Sl H. 
Liittle, of Newbnry, Maes , raised on a single acre a crop of mangel 
wurtzel weighing 74,518 lbs. The ground should be thrown \n 
ridges two feet asunder by back furrowing, the top being levelled. 
the seed sowiT and covered two inches deep, and the ground well 
rolled ; the plants being finally left a foot asunder in the row. Man- 
gel wurtael, according to the analysis of Sir Humphrey Davy, con- 
tains more nourishment than carrots, and late experiments seem to 
have proved it. No. 9 is the kind recommended by M. Achard as 
the best of all for sugar ; great quantities of sugar are made in 
Fraace from this root, and the refuse affords a most nourishing and 
fattening food for horses, cattle, and swine. All kinds of beets 
should be gathered before hard fro^ commence ', wring off the tops 
and lay them in conical piles', cover first with leaves and then with 
earth, and before winter sets in, remove them to the cellar. 

6. BITTER ROOT. Racine Jimere, ^ 

A new plant, found growing in the valley of the Columbia River, 
in form resembling a carrot. It is used as an article of food by the 
Indians and hunters, and although not very pleasant to the taste, its 
use as food is considered by them as very conduci?e to health. 

6. BREAD ROOT. Psoralea esculada. 

A southern perennial plant, a native of Missouri. Its roots are 
eaten like those of the potato, and with cultivation produce abun- 
dant crops. 

7. GAMMAS. 

A new species of plant, found growing in the valley <^ the Co- 
lumbia River; a truncated root, which grows in moist, rich land, in 
the form of an onion. It is first roasted, then pounded^ and made 
into loaves,. like bread, and has a liquorice taste. An article of food 
of great importance to the Indians. 

8. CARAWAY. Cairumearvi. 

A hardy biennial plant, rising three or four feet in height. The 
seeds are used in confectionary, cakes, &c., and to flavor alcohol. 
They are esteemed the finest of stomachics and carminatives. The 
roots are long and tuberous or conical, and esteemed ^ven more 
delicious than the parsnip, and fully equal, on all accounts, even to 
Scorzonera. Cultivation the same as for canets,. which see. 

9. CARROT. Daticos carata. • 

A hardy biennial, rising to the height of three or four feet ; the 
roots long and conical. They are boiled with meat and fish, and used 
in stews and soups. They are excellent food for horses and cattle, 
being but little, if any, inferior to mangel wurtzel. 

1. Early Short OrangBf (for forcing.) 4. Purple. 

d. Early Horn. 5. White Altringham. 

3. Long Orange, 6. Lemon, 

No. 2 is fine for the table. No. 3 is fine for the table, and suitable 
fbr the main crop. The Purple is highly prized in the West Indies. 
The Altringham and Lemon are the suitable kinds to raise for horses 
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prodnctiTe of all ; oown in April or May, in hcb, aandy loam, in rows 
•» foot aaonder, the planU being left finir inehea' distance in the row. 
Bury the aeeda halt an inch in depth, and roll the groond. Gather 
in the cropa aa aoon aa the firat hard froata commence, and house 
them before winter, in warm oellara. 

10. COWISH. 

A new apecies of plant, or biacojt root, found crowing on dry land 
in the valley of the Coluinbia River ', its aiae tnat of a walnut, bat 
Bometimea larger. In taate it reaemblea the aweet potato, anid ia 
prepared for food by the same procem aa the cammaa, ik which ataie 
It ia a tolerable aubatitute lor bread. 

I 

8. a 11. GINGER. 

An herbaceoua perennial plant, a native of the East Indlea or the 
Western World ; cultitrated in New Spain, but especially in Jamaica, 
to a great extent. The atalks riae like r^da to the height of two 
and a half feet ; tbe leaves narrow and lanceolate , the roota creep- 
ing, in tuberous iointa* In autumn the soundest roota are scraped 
clean, and carefully dried in the sun. But the poorest roots are 
scalded previously to drying. Ginger forms the finest preserve in 
the world. For this parpoae, they are dug as soon as the stalk has 
risen six inches; these, being scalded and peeled, are washed in 
cold water, and ateeped during three days, tbe water being often 
changed ; they arc then preserved in sugar, and placed in jars. 

GiKGER SiRVP. A most superior and useful sirup is made of 
ginger. Tbe dried roots^bein? broken into small pieces in a mortar, 
are steeped in water over night. In the morning, increase the 
quantity of water to two gallons, and boil down to seven pints ; 
when settled, strain it through a fine strainer, and to every pint of 
liquor add a pound of sugar ; then boil an hour, and scum it well ; 
and when cold it is^to be bottled. 

18. LEEK. Allium p&rrum. 

1. Large Scotch, .2. London. 

A species of onion. Its uses and cultivation are much the same. 
Sow in April or May. As the plants approach maturity, cover the 
bulbs with earth, to olanch, and give them a sweet flavor. 

18. LIN-KIO. £d»£nc. 

A species of ^ater chestnut, which grows in China ; of a cool- 
ing and agreeanle taste. It is sometimes sold, like filberts, in a 
green state; sometimes dried, powdered, and made into soup, and 
sometimes baked in the oven with sugar and honey. They sow 
the seeds at the end of autumn, in the shaUowest places of ponds 
and rivers, in a south exposure. 

14. ONION. AlUumeepa. 

1. JVhiU Portugal. 4. Tree Onion. 

3. Yellow or Straw Color. 5. Potato Onion, 

3. Large Red. 

The White and TeUow are esteemed snpenor to the Red onion. 
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The TiiBe onioa is « peieimial, pvodttcing twlbc on the fvniiiiit of 
its stalks, which are raluable lor piokling or other uses ; it is props* 
eated from the bulbs of its tops or roots. Sow the seeds of odiodsi 
froin the tenth of April to the first of May, in rows a foot asoader, 
tl«e plants finally to be thinned to two incnes apart, the seeds to be 
covered one fourth of an inch, and the ground rolled. For an early 
crop, sow early in autumn, and protect daring winter by a -corering 
of litter. Another is the mode recommended by Mr. Knight for 
producing yery large and early crops; it consists in sowing the 
seeds very t^ick, upon poor ground, and beneath the shade of trr*es. 
These grow onlj^ to the siae of peas the first season, when they are 
taken up and dried, and planted the following springr. The Potato 
onion is verv hardy, mild, productive, and exceedingly early. It is 
raised only by planting the bulbs. Plant the bulbs, early in April, 
in rows a foot asunder, and eight inches apart iu the row, an inch 
deep. £arth them up as they grow ; they reproduce in large clus* 
ters. Onions should be gathered as early in autumn as uie tops 
decay, and dried and preserved in a dry place, secure from frost. 

In the valley of the Columbia River, a new species of onion has 
been discovered, which produces a beautiful red flower; it some- 
times grows on volcanic scoria, where no other vegetable is found. 

15. OXALIS CR£NATA. Loudon. 

An ornamental plant, a perennial, a native of Chili, and there 
lately discovered by Douglas. The flowers are beautiful, of a yel- 
low color, and in umbels ; the stallts and leaves are succulent, of 
an acid taste, and useful as salads; the roots or tubers are pro* 
duced in clusters;, their taste, when boiled, somewhat resembles a 
chestnut. They are raised from the tubers, and are extraordinary 
productive, and as easy to cultivate as the potato, and decidedly su- 
perior in flavor. They require a rich soil, and, liice the potato, they 
are stored during winter in cellars. 

16. PARSNIP. PatHtuua sativa. . 

1 . Guernsey Pafsmp. 2. ComniMn Parsnip. 

The parsnip is a biennial plant ; the root is very long and conical ; 
a delicious and sweet food when^ boiled for the table. A saperior 
food for cattle. Cows fed on parsnips yield milk in great abundance, 
and of extra quality. 

The Guernsey is an improved variety. Sow the seeds in April, in 
rows a foot asunder, and thin the plants to three inches' distance in 
the row. On rich lands 1,000 bushels per acre have been pro- 
duced. «^ 

S. S. 17. PEE-TSEE. Ed. Enc. ,. 

A species of Water chestnut, which grows only in the southern 
provinces of China, in shallow rivers and ponds^ with leaves like a 
bulrush, and hollow like the stalk of an onion ; its fruit in the cap- 
sule of its root, like the husk of a chestnut 

18. POTATO. Solanum tuberosum, 

A perennial ]^nt, a native of South America. The varieties are 
innumerable. Where great crops are desired, plant the potatoes i& 
shidlow flDOTOws, three feet asjnnder. Or, in ploughing, ^lant in 
rows, in every alternate fmrrDW. Choosy the most productive and 
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bMl kiadi ; out t&e krgetl in two or foar pieees. Plapi at the 
zmts of twentr buaheli to the acre, according to the state of the 
groand aod the productivenew of Xhe kind ; sometimes tweoty-five 
bushels to the acre are required, more being generally lost by an ill- 
judged ■ parsimony in the first instance than by overstocking the 
ground. 

But the precise Quantity depends on various circumstances; 
six or seven hundrea bushels to the acre is not unusual. Never 
earth up potatoes. Potatoes afford, in some cases, a large portion of . 
starch ; and this starch, bv some slight alteration, may be converted 
into nearly its own weignt of sugar. Plant from April to the last 
of July, near the surface } cover three inches; hoe twice or thrice. 

19. ROCAMBOLE. AUium searodaprasum. 

A hardy, bulbous, perennial plant, of the onion or garlic species ; 
the root resembling toe latter, but of more delicate flavor. Its cul- 
tivation is not muca unlike that of the onion. 

50. SALSAFT, or VEGETABLE OYSTER. Tragopogon 
parrtfoUtu, 

A hardv biennial, producing beautiful flowers of a fine blue color ; 
the root long and tapering or conical, of a white color and sweet 
taste. The outer rind being scraped off, they are steeped in vinegar 
to extract the bitter taste, then boiled or stewed like parsnips. Sow 
the seeds in April, and manage the same as for parsnip. 

51, BALSILLA. Edible alstrameria. 

A very beautiful lierbaceous plant, a native of Peru: Its roots are 
eaten like the potato. It is cultivated in the West Indies, and may 
answer well in many parts of our country. 

SS. SCORZONERA. Scorzonera Hispanica. 

A perennial plant, a native of Spain. The root is small and 
tapering. Prepared by steeping in vinegar, as directed for salsafy ; 
aod boued and stewed, it is air excellent vegetable. Sow, as tor 
parsnips, in April, but allow less distance. 

53. SHALLOTS. Allium ascalonicum. 

A species of onion, the bulbs compound, like those of garlic. .. A 
hardy perennial plant, a native of Ascalon and of Palestine. It is 
used to ffive flavor to roast beef gravies, and beefsteaks, &c., also to 
give a flavor to pickles. They are cultivated by division of the 
bulbs. Mr. Knigh^ directs to place the bulbs on the surface of a rich 
soil, the mould being raised for support on either side. As soon as 
firmly rooted, the earth is removed to the bottom of the bulbs, and 
they are at once well watered, and thus growing wholly on the sur- 
face, they soon asenime the size and form of onions ; the crop is thus 
rendered more abundant, and the quality greatly improved. 

54. SEIRRET. Sium sisarum. 

A perennial plant, t^ native of China. Its roots are- tubexoas 
juid branebing. When boiled, stewed, or fried, with butter, pep> 
per, &c., its ffikvor is sweet and agreeable. Sow the seeds in Awril 
or May, and cultivate as €ot salsafy or parsnip. 
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e5. SWEET POTATOES, or CAROLINA POTATO. Cim- 
9olvulu3 htUaias. 

A tender perennial plant, a low, creeping vine, a native of the 
Southern States. The roots are long tuben, of a white or red color ^ 
when boiled, baked, or roasted, they are of k sweet, agreeable taste, 
and form a nourishing and wholesome food. It is raised from slips 
of the roots. The sweet potato is oflen cultivated as far north as 
Boston; the slips are usually procured from New Jersey, as the^ are 
difficult to preserve, except in dry, warm chambers, secure from tirost 
These are placed vertically in a hot-bed in April. When sprouted, 
they are transplanted to the open field, in a dry, warm situation, to a 
sandy, but well-manured soil ; they are placed in elevated hills, six 
feet asunder each way. The vines, as they extend, must not be suf- 
iered to strike root. 

S6. TARO. 

A bulbous-rooted plant, of the genus ammf a native of the valley 
of the Columbia River. It is planted in hills, and cultivated in the 
manner of rice, on ground so situated as to be partially flooded 
with water. It comes to maturity in eiffht or ten months from the 
time of planting. To prepare them for food, they are roasted ; they 
then become a substitute tor bread ; or they are made into poif by 
pulverizing and converting them to a paste. 

27. TRAPA NATANS. Neill. 

This plant grows in ponds, and is eaten like the chestnut. The 
canal of Versailles is covered with the plant, and the root is some- 
times served up at table. 

28. TURNIP. Brassica rapa. 
A hardy biennial plant. 

1. Early White Dutch, 5. YdUno SUme, 

2. Early Stone. 6. Yellow Maltese. 

3. White Flat. 7. Lonsr Yellow French. 

4. Large English Mnfolk: 8. Yeluno Aberdeen. 

9. Rvta Baga^ Russian^ or Yellow Swedish. 
Turnips may be sown broadcast ', very early for the earljr crop ; 
as late as midsummer for the late or main crop ; or, thev may be 
sown in rows at distances proportioned to their sizes. No. 1 is es- 
teemed the best for an early crop. Nos. 5, 6, and 8, are new varie- 
ties, of superior quality, of a rich taste, and fine for keeping. No. 9 
is also of a fine, rich quality, retaining all its goodness to a late period 
in spring. This kind prqduces enormous crops, and is a valuable 
article of winter food for cattle. No. 7 is a very superior new kind, 
from Tdtow^ near Brandenburg, of small and slender form ; those 
sown at midsummer keep till spring, and are of great excellence, 
whether stewed, or cooked by other modes. The best for the table 
are raised in poor ground ; some have a akin of a coal black color. 

29. WAPPATOO. SagitUfolia. 

A bulbous root, a new species of the urowhead, which is found 
^nly in the valley of the Columbia River, oeiow the Cascades. It 
grows in shallow lakes, and in marshes covered with water. When 
roasted, it becomes soft, and is then both a palatable and nourishing 
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frod, and k nraeh lued Ivf the ladiant a« an uticle of trade. The 
Indians aeereh for the roote with their ftet, and theee, being extracted 
b/ their toea, riae to the aarfiuce of the water. 

8. 8. SO. TAM. JHoKorea tatha. 

A climbing plant, cultivated in the East 'and West Indies. Iti 
roots are verv large, flattened, sometimes palmated. It is boiled or 
roasted like tne potato, and is wholesome, palatable, and nutritioaa. 
The flower is also usea for puddings find bread. D. alaXa is equally 
cultivated; its root is three feet long, and of\en weighs thirty poundi. 
Of both kinds there are numerous varieties. 
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SI. ARTICHOKE. Cynara aee/ymiM. 

A native of Italv and the south of France. The Globe artichoke is 
preferred. The flower heads, afler the bristles or choke is removed, 
and while in an imnn^ture state, are boiled in water, with a little 
salt, till tender, and thus eaten ; sometimes they are fried, and used in 
ragouts; and while very T^^^^i they are used- as salads; at other 
times, they are pickled. This is not the Jerusalem artUhoke, which 
is a native of Brazil. It is a perennial, and is propagated by offiet 
suckers, separated in April, and three or four are planted in a hill ; 
the hills in rows four feet asunder, and two feet distance in the row, 
in a deep, rich soil. They require to be slightly protected by litter 
in winter. 

82. ASPARAGUS. Asparagus officinalis. 

A perennial plant of the most* hardy description. The young 
sprouts are delicious food boiled. 

1. Large Early Dutch. 3. Grapessnd. 

2. Batterssa. '4. Large White Reading. 

Sow the seeds an inch deep, in spring, and when the planti are 
a year or two old, plant them m rows fifteen inches asunder, and a 
foot apart in the row, in a soil made exceedingly rich, to the depth 
of ten inches. The asparagus, in its native state, is a dwarfish plant, 
with fibrous roots, which do not go deep ; but to be raised in its 
greatest perfection, and of a large size, tne ground must not only 
be made rich at first, but kept so by bein|^ covered every autumn 
with a coat of manure, which is to be forced in very early in 
spring. 

S8. BEANS. Phasedus. 

An annual plant or vine ; a native of the warm latitudes. It 
rises from two to ten feft, the stalk thick and angular, the leaves 
pinnate ; the flowers of fragrant odor ; the seeds large, ovate, flat 
tened — enclosed in a long pod. 
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I. EROLISH OWAKFfl. , 

1. Broad Wrndsor. 5. Horse. 

2 Early Mazagmi. 6. Sword Long Pod. 

3. Green MmpareU. 7. Dwarf Bonavisla, 

4. HeUgoland. 

These are gathered and shelled when green. Sow them in rowf 
three feet asunder, and three inches in the row, and two inches deep, 
in a dry soil, as early in April aa the ground will answer, after the 
hard frosts are oyer. No. 7 is said to m one of the moat prodaetive 
and finest of Bush beans. , 

IT. KIDN£T DWARFS^ Oil STRING BEANS. 

8. <^'iut Dwarf. 13. Early White Cranberry. . 

9. Mohawk. 14. Red Cranberry. 

10. MarroWfOt Thousand4o-One. 15. Large White Kidney Dwarf. 
11 Early Quaker, 16. EaHy Yellow Stz- Weeks. 

12. Early Yellow Cranberry. 

The China Dwarf is the earliest; the Mohawk is early and yery 
bardy ; the Marrow, or Thousand-to^One, is early, and long in bear- 
ing, the pods remarkably tender, and the finest of all string beans. 
Soil and distance the same as £nglish Dwarfs } sown from the first 
to the last of May. 

III. POtE OR RUNNING BEANS. 

17. Large White Lima. 22. WhiU Dutch Case Knife. 

18. SmaU White Lima, or Saba. 23. Red Cranberry. 

19. Large Scarlet Runners. 24. White Cranberry. 

20. JLar^e White Dutch Runners. 25. Yellow Cranberry. 

21. London Horticultural. 26. Prolific lAma. 

No. 23 is a new kind, from South America ; from the extreme 
tenderness of its pods, it is a superior string bean. Nos. 23 and 24 
are valuable strixig and shell beans. No. 21 is a productive bearer 
and excellent shell bean. Nos. 17, and 18 are unriyalled in their 
flavor as shell beans only. No. 26 is oaid to be the best of all beans, 
«nd fully equals the Lima, but hardier. Plant as soon as the ground 
will answer, in May or the last of April, in hills four feet asunder| 
and ten beans in a hill. Plant the Lima beans 10th of May. 

84. BOR£COL£. Brassica oleracea^ var. saheUica. 

A species of kale, or cabbage, of the most hardy description. The 
head open, the leaves wrinkled or curled. The crown, or centre, 
when ameliorated by frost, is cut and boiled ; they are- extremely 
delicate, tender, and sweet. Sow the seeds in April and May, and 
manage as cabbages* Before winter, transplant to trenchei^ and 
cover with straw & winter use. The stalks planted in spring pro- 
duce delieiQus sprouts^ 

36. BROCCOLL Brassiea oleraeea, var. ; botrytisy subvar. 

1. Early Purj^le. 4. White Cape, or Cauliflower. 

2. Early White. 5. Brimstone, or Portsmouth. 

3. Large Purple Cape. • 

A biennial plant, much resembling the cauliflower; one of the 
finest luxuries of the garden } the beads are boiled and eatieii with 
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kntler, or the cnTj of neat. Hm PoitHDoitth it Teiy Uxga ; tb« 
Large Purple Cape U verj fine. Sow in April and May, in a very 
rich foilf in rows two feet asunder, and two leet in tlie row, sereiai 
seeds together, and tread the ground very hard. Leaye, finally, hot 
a aingle plant in a place. Hoe freouently, but shallow, and earth 
once. They flower from August to late in autumn. 

M. BRUSSELS SPROUTS. Bra«siM0fenK«a,T.;j«ft««^BabT. 

A delicate species of cabbage, which rises three or four feet in 
height Small heads, an inch or two in diameter, issue from the 
base of the lesTes ; these, after beimr duly ameliorated by frost, 
form a delicate article when boiled. Protected during winter, they 
furnish fine sprouts in. spring. Sow in May, and cultiTate as for 
eabbages. 

ST. CABBAGE. Bnutkm. 

L £sWy York. 10. Panealier Samry. 

2. Early Maff. 11. Laargt Bergen^ or Great American, 

3. JEoWy Zmd Z>Kfdb. 12. Large Late Drumhead, 

4. Eoriy BslfsrsM. 13. Large SeoieJu 

5. Early Sugar Lorf. 14. Large Green Glazed. 

6. ChaudeMHaa, 15. Red JhUek, 

7. Yellow Savoy. 16. Turmjh Rooted. 

8. Large Cape Savoy. 17. Thirmp-Rootedf or Arabian. 

9. Green Globe Savoy. 18. Rui variegated Russian. 

A biennial plant. When boiled, it forms a wholesome and agree- 
able food. In making sour krout, the heads of cabbage, ailer being 
chopped fine, are strewed in layers in a barrel, and a handful of 
salt, mixed with a few caraway seeds, are strewed between each 
layer, till the banel is filled. A heavy weight is now placed on 
tiie mass, and as soon as the fermentation, which soon commences, 
has subsided, the weight is removed and the barrel is beaded. A 
fine article tot the sea stores of ships sailing on distant voyages — a 
powerful antiscorbutic, and highly relished by all who become ac- 
customed to it, when boiled with beef. 

SaToy cabbages are deemed nearly equal to cauliflowers. No. 10 
is said to be the best of all ; and cabbages set in spring produce fine 
sprouts. The Red Dutch, after being salted forty -eight hours, forms 
a g^ood article when pickled in vinegar. The Large Dutch and 
Drumhead are profitable to raise for the food of cattle ; 44 tons were 
raised in 1821, by E. H. Derby, Esq., of Salem, on an acre. For early 
cabCa^s, sow in March, in a hot-bed. For a late crop, sow in May, 
stampmg the ground hard. Set the small kinds two feet asunder 
eafich way, the large kinds three f^t apart every way, and hoe 
often. In autumn, strip the outside leaves, and set the cabbages in 
earth, in compact beds ; protect by a covering of straw or sea- weed. 
No. 18, or Red Variegated Russian, is a beautiful ornamental variety. 

88. OARDOON. Cynara eardummkis. 

1. Spanisk Cardoon. 2. Cardoon of Tours. 

A gigantic plant, rising from four to five feet, much esteemed 

and cultivated in France. The thick ribs, or stalks of the leaves, 

when full grown and blanched, are tender and of a delicate flavor. 

Sow the seeds in April or May, in the bottom of trenches which 
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sre dng six inches in depth, and in rowi foar feet unnder, and 
eighteen inches apart ; leaving, finally, hat a single plant in a place ; 
the soil deepi lij^t, and rich ; water in dry weather. When the 
plant is nearly lull grown, or in September, and in a dry day, tie 
op the leaves lightly, bringing the ribs in contact, with strong mat- 
ting. Cover the whole two uiirds of its height, by winding closely 
a twisted haj band, an inch and a half in diameter, from the bottom, 
upwards; they will soon become blanched and tender. To secure 
from hard frosts, earth U]^, in a dry day, against the bands, and oth« 
erwise secure the plants in winter, it is used in stews, soups, and 
salads. 

39. CAULIFLOWER. Brassiea oUraua hotrytis. 

A species of cabbage, of a most superior kind, the head or flowers 
only being used. Sow in September, and preserve the young plants 
during wmter, for an early crop. For a late crop, sow in April. 
Transplant into very rich, and rather moist loam, three feet asunder 
every way. Tie up the tops gently, but close over the head, to 
blanch them. Boiled in a linen cloth, and eaten with melted butter, 
this vegetable is superior. 

40. DANDELION. Leontodon taraxacum, 

A well-known and extremely wholesome vegetable for earl^ 
greens and salads, of a slightly bitter, but agreeable taste. It is 
reputed to possess valuable meaicinal properties. Sow in April or 
May, in a rich soil, or it may be propagated by division of roots, and 
improved by blanching. 

S. S. 41. EGG PLANT. SoUtnma meMtgena. 

]. PurpUy (useful.) 2. White, (ornamental.) 

An annual plant, which rises two feet or more in height ; the frait. 
which is prbuuced in abundance, is very beautiful. In size and 
form, it resembles an ostrich's egg. Sliced and properly fried with 
ham, it is a delicious vegetable. Sow the seeas in a hot-bed in 
March, and transplant to the distance of two feet asunder in the 
open air, in May. A good portion of heat and of moisture are 
necessary, otherwise the seeds do not readily germinate. 

42. HIBISCUS. Hibiscus eseulerUus. (Gombo,) 

A tender annual variety of Hibiscus, a native of the West Indies, 
and now cultivated in the south of France. It rises four or five 
feet, and produces capsules, which are usedj while green, in soups, 
or eaten with butter. 

43. INDIAN CORN. Zeamays. 

1. New Early Dwarf . 2. Sweet, ox Sugar. 

These are the two principal kinds used at table. The New Early 
Dwarf is very early, and good for boiling. The Sweet is a kind 
well known ; it shrivels in drying, and is superior to all others for 
boiling. To preserve this kind for boiling in v^ inter, it is first boiled 
in the husk, at the time while the kernel is yet tender, and ailer 
being husked, it is hung up by the husks in the sun, till, thoroughly 
dry, it is shelled and laid by for use. When wanted, Iho corn is 
steeped in water over night, and to this same water beans are ailcr- 
wards added, and the whole are boiled together. A delieious article ; 
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H b etDed Bmnaimtk, Pbat m soon m the ground beoones warn, 
in April or May, in rows four ibet asoniler, tad in hUlo two §tt^ 
a|Mrt in the row ; ei|^ht kernels in the hilt; ooTer two inches deep 

44. KALE. Bnutiem oUraeem, Ttc; tabeUiea^ salnrar. 
Cmmremm KaU^ or Cow CMage. Grun Cwrled SeaUh Kal§ 
The Casaiean kale, in congenial soils and climates, is a glgantie 

plant of the cabbage tribe ; a most profitable article for the food of 

cows 

46. PEAS. PisumsaUmm. 

1. BUkap's Early Dwarf, 1 foot. 

2. RuMteU's Jfew Early Dwarf Pro^fie, I foot 

3. Dwarf Blms ImpenaL 1^ feet. 

4. Dwatf Bbu Pruaman. i^ fiset 
o* Dwarf OfMler. 

6. Kmgh'tJhDarf Mmrrawfalt, 24 feet 

7. Kmght's Tall Marrotqfai, 6 feet. 

8. Woodford' 9 J^ew TaU Prol^. 5 feet < 

9. Dwarf Sugar (eatable pods.) 3 feet I 

10. TaXL Sugar, (eatable pods.) 4 feet. | 

11. Egg Pea. 

12. Spanish MoroUo, 13. Cedo JitiUi. 



Sow early peas as soon as the ground will admit, in March. A 

Sjuart of Early Dwarf peas will sow a row of 300 feet, rows three 
eet asunder. Noe. 1 and 2 are reputed the finest of the eariy kindi . 
Nos. 3 and 5 are very productive, and of delicious- flavor. Nos. 6 
and 7 are most superior late kinds for flavor and productiveness. 
No. 8 is of a fine green color, and bears well a long time. Nos. 9 and 
10, or the Sugar or String peas, are fine, sweet, and productive 
kinds, the pods and peas being of delicious flavor. The Egg pea 
and Spanish Morotto are femous for their hardiness and productive- 
ness. The tall species of peas Are sustained by brusfa>wood set in 
the rows. Some sow them in small circles ; as they rise, they sup- 
port each other. No. 13 is new, and remarkably early. 

46. PUMPKINS. Cuetarbitapepo, 
1. Connecticut, 2. Mammaih. 3. Hdrriaon Pumpkin, 

Plant the seeds in April or May, in very rich ground ; two plants 
to a square rod are sufficient. Pumpkins are valuable food for tiie 
table, either baked or stevt^d ; and valuable for fodder fw fattening 
cattle or swine. Great crops are raised in cornfields with Indian 
corn, by dropping a seed in every eightli hill. The seeds produce 
a valuable oil on expression. The Mammoth pumpkin has weighed 
226 pounds. The Harrison pumpkin is another new variety, and 
probably one of the most productive known. In 1640, and of this 
variety, E. H. Derby, Esq., of South Fields, in Salem, raised a crop, 
which produced at the rate of over 50,000 pounds to Uie acre. 

PuMPKiH Sugar. According to an article contained in Lou- 
don's Gardener's Ma^zine, a method of making sugrar from 
pumpkins has been discovered by M. L. HodSman, in Hungaiy,, 
and the right secured to him by paient. In conjunction with 
M. Devay, he had established a small manufactory at Zamdor, 
where 4000 pounds of sugar had /been made, some of which had 
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been leftned. FVooi betveea 9600 and 3100 pounds of pampkini^ 
liQO pouidt of Migar aio obtaaoed^ and an eooal qoaaiity of 
Mrap. In nudun^ the aogar, the pttn|ikiBs are mat ent in pioeee, 
''and the seeda being leparated, the pumpkins, together with their 
riada, aie then grated fine, in the same manner aa beet root, and 
the jaioe, being eztraoted by preoaore, ia povified and eTaporaJted 
bj the lame proceM as that employed for the beet sugar. 100 
pounds of pumpkins will yield as much sugar as 100 pounds of beet 
root > yet it is stated, that more Uian thrice tl^ ouantity of pump- 
kins can be obtained on a hectare of land than of uxe beet root ; and 
that the juice is far preferable to that of the beet root, because the 
latter more quickly ferments and spoils, while the juice of the 
pumpkin retains its virtues during 24 hours. 

The seeds yield, on ez|Mression, an excellent oil ; and from five 
pounds of seeds, one pound of oil may be obtained. 

In places remote from the seaboard, the making of sugar from the 
pumpkin will probably obtain a preference over that of the beet 
root ; so easily is the pumpkin raised. 

47. SECHICJM. Mag.ofHort. Seehium eduUs, or SUgos edvUs. 
A new veffetable from South America ; in size and form resem- 
bling a very large bell pear; the skin smooth, of a pale green color; 
the flesh solid. For the table it is prepared in a manner similar to 
the squash, and is stated to be of a more delicate flavor. It has but 
one single flat seed, which is larger than a Lima bean. A new 
▼egetabie, imported hy Mr. Buist, of Philadelphia, and altogether 
unlike any thmg before known or cultivated here. 

49. SEA KALE. Crambe maritima. 

A hardy perennial plant ; a delicious and superior vegetable, aa 
yet but too little known. It is said to grow wild on various parts 
of the seashore of Britain, where it is eagerly sought alVer in early 
spring. The young, tender, and unexpended leaves and stalks, in 
a blanched state, are extracted from the pebbles and sand in which 
they are found buried, and out off several inches beneath the sur- 
ihce, at the crown of the root. It will yet grow well in the interi- 
or, in any good, deep, dry soil, 6>r the soot goes deep. The plants 
should be placed in rows four feet asunder, and a foot or eighteen 
inches in the row. In March, cover it with sand or earth, in boxes 
or pots, to blanch it; this renders it more beautiful to the eye, 
more tender, and delicate. Or it may be forced, by covering the 
pots or boxes with hot manure. Boil it t^proughly in water, or 
milk and water is better; serve it up with melted butter, like the 
isauliflower. 3ow the seeds as soon as ripe, and they readily vege- 
tate, but if kept till spring, they require to be cracked. Plantations 
ere readily formed of pieces of roots two inches long, placed up 
right beneath the soil. 

49. SPINACH, or SPINAGE. Spinaeia oleraeea, 

1. Rawnd-LeaTed, or Summer, 3. ffeiw Wimier, 

2. Prieklf^Leavedj or Fall. 4. J^ew Zealand. 

A most jiuperior vegetable for greens ; an annual plant. The seeds 
of No. 1 may be sown in a rich soil, from April to July. No. 9 
may be sown in August or September for early spring. The New 



Wfaitor is a kind, not eomimm, fiom IVanee ; the lesm fi H irteea 
i«ehM long, ei^t inclies broad, werj thick and soocnJent. Tht 
New Zealand ^etrmgomU apmrnt^) ia a fine apieadiiig fihuiVjieJd- 
hkg a aupply of leaves diiriii||^ the whole (nummer. Sow this last 
early, in a hot-bed, ^ warm sitoalion, in April or May, and tian^ 
plant, giving them three feet space. 

ftO. SQUASH. Giraumon. 

A snperior vegeta^ fer boiling, baking, or stewing ; a natife of 
the warm latitudes. 

1. Early Orange, 6. Lomg Ydlaw Crook Neek, 

2. Early Long WarUd, 7. Commodore Porter's Valparaiao, 

3. Early SeaUep, 8. JhOumnal Marrow. 

4. Aeom. 9. Scarlet Suraantr. 

5. Canada Crook Jfeek. 

The Early Orange is a new sanuner variety, very early, and of 
superior quality. The Canada Crook Neck is, without doubt, far 
snperior to any and all others, fi>r the late or main crop. It is £?>•- 
grained mealy, and of a sweet, excellent flavor. By being kept in 
a dry Siid suitable temperature, they may be preserved till the fol- 
lowing summer. Sow in April or May, as soon as 1^ frosts are 
over, and the earth becomes warm; the early or summer varie- 
ties in hills six feet asunder ; the winter varieties in hills eight feet 
asunder, and four plants may remain in a hill. 

AuTUHSAL Marrow Squash. CUeurbUa succado. 
Introduced to notice bv John M. Ives, Esq., of Salem. A fine 
new variety, of an ovate form, pointed ; the skin extremely thin, of 
a cream color; the flesh orange; the grain delicate, flavor excel- 
lent ; seeds large, pure white. Average weight, eight pounds. It 
keeps well in winter. 

The Scarlet Summer Squash is a new and beautiful flat va- 
riety, from France, of the acorn species, of a fine scarlet color. 

61. SWISS CHARD. {See Bests, No. 2, Poirees.) 

The finest kind of beet for greens is the Swiss Chard. The stalks 
of this are of large size, white, tender, and excellent; they boil hke 
asparagus. It is sometimes called " Sir John Sinclair's beet." 



CLASS UL — SALADS, PICKLES, SAVORY 
HERBS, PRESERVES, &c. 

62. BASIL. Oeymum hasiUeum. 

An annual plant from the East Indies, sometimes' used in salads 
in France, but principally and extensively used in that country in 
high-seasoned dishes and soups. The leaves are aromatic, and have 
the strong flavor of cloves. Sow early, ill a hot-bed or warm expo- 
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ttli<m; truinplunt into lowt • foot uander, and a &w inohM aptft 
in the row. ^ 

CARAWAT. (See Vegetable Roots, No. 6.) 

«9* eELERT, ,ajnmn gtaveoUnB dmlee. 

1. Large White Solid. 4. Italian. 

2. Rose- Colored Solid. 5. J^Tew Silver Giant.. 

3. Large White Hollow. 6. CeUriaCj or 7\«mtp«l{ool6<l. 
The stalks of the leaves, when blanched, are used as salads, from 

autumn^ to spring; they are also boiled, to flavor soups, and some- 
times to be used at dinner. Cderiac is cultivated for its root alone ; 
it is excellent sliced in soups, for its peculiar flavor; or, boiled till 
tender, it is eaten with oil and vinegar; or it is stewed, to flavor rich 
sauces. This last kind is sown in April, in a hot-bed or warm ex- 
position, and transplanted to fifteen inches asunder every way, in 
moist, rich ground, but the plants are never earthed up. The 
former kinds are sown in April or May, in fine, rich earth, and 
shaded or covered with a board till the seeds vegetate. Transplant 
to trenches a foot wide, a foot deep, the plants a foot asunder; 
preserve every leaf, but destroy offsets. Earth up in dry weather, 
to blanch the lehf-stalks. 

» 

64. CHERVIL. Ciosma cerefolium. 

1. Common. 2. Curled- Leaved* 

An annual plant ; the leaves have a warm and aromatic flavor, 
and are esteemed for salads; also in high-seasoned dishes and 
soups. Sow in rows a foot asunder, every three weeks, from April 
to September. 

56. CHIVES, or CIVES. JiUium sehcmoprasum, 

A beautiful perennial ; a species of small onion. The tops are 

used in early spring for salads, and the tops and rooU as early 

onions. It is cultivated by divisions of the roots, set six inches 
asunder. 

66. CORIANDER. Coriand^um sativum. 

A hardy annual plant; the leaves are fragrant, the seeds aromat- 
ic, of a pleasant, spicy flavor. They are used as spices and in con- 
fectionary. Sown in April. 

*67. CRESS. Lepidium sativum, 

1. PeppergrasSj or Curled Cress. 3. Water Cress. 

2. Broad- Leaved Garden Cress. 

A hardy annual plant, of a spicy taste ; used as a garnish, and in 
salads. It may be highly improved by cultivation. Sow as for 
lettuce, and at intervals from April to September. 

68. CUCUMBER. Cucumis sativa. 

1. Early Frame. 5. LoTig Green Turkey. 

2. Early Short Prickly. 6. Long White Turkw. 

3. Early Green Cluster, 7. Long Green Priekiy. 

4. Jjong White Spined. 8. Girkiuj or West India, 

A tender vine, an annual plant. The fruit is used raw in its 
green state, sliced in vinegar. When young, they are extensively 
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tufd m pieklinff. fiow as Moa a* the froond beeemM warm in 
■pring t cover a naif an inch deep ; plant in hilla aiz feet aaander 
every way, a doien seedji in a hill, but leave finallv but three. 
The ground must be rich, and manurt*d well in the hill. For very 
early uae, low in unall pots, in a ikoi-bed; torn them into the op^ 
ground in May, protecting from the sun and late frosts. Tor ^ 
pickling, plant from 10th of June to 10th of July, afler acron of 
early peas, or a crop of hay. No. 3 ii a short and productive kind 
for open ground. The Green and White Turkey are fine, either in 
the open ground or for early forcing. 

60. ENDIVE, or SUCCORY. Ciekorium endhda. 

1. White Curled. 3. Broad-Leaved Batavian. 

2. Large Green Curled. 

A hardy annual from the East Indies ; esteemed for salads. Sow 
as for lettuce, at intervals froAi April to July, in a very rich soil. . 
When fully grown, tic ov^r the outer leaves to blanch the heads 
for use. Boued during three hours, like dandelions, and eaten plen- 
tifully, endive has been found an effectual remedy for the jaundice, 
as recently discovered by the physicians of France. 

60. FENNEL. Anethum faaUculum. 

This variety is perennial, a /native of Italy. It ia propagated hj 
seeds sown in April, or by divisions of roots. In a boiled state it is 
served up with nsh. 

61. FLORIDA COFFEE. Mr. Dupont. 

Such is the name described in the Florida Herald of an annual 
plnnt growing wild in Cuba, and now growing wild in some parts 
of ^fis9issippt and about St. Augustine. Tne grains, which are 
pioduced fifty or sixty in a pod, are of the size of wheat, of an 
olive color; tneir flavor superior to the creen coffee of Cuba, be- 
coming by age, in three months, equal to the best of coffee. A plant 
of the easiest culture in any poor Coil. An acre will produce from 
1500 to 2000 pounds. This valuable plant is a native, and grows 
abundantly in Attakapas, in Louisiana. Can this be Okra.^ 

63. GARLIC. Mlium sativum, 

A hardy perennial, a species of onion ; a native of the south of 
France. It is propagated by a subdivision of the bulbs. These are 
set in rows a foot asunder, and five inches in the row. Early in aa- 
tumn take up the roots and dry them. 

63. HORSERADISH. Cochlearia armoracia. 

A hardy perennial plant. The long and branching roots have a 
very strong and pungent taste ; and scraped in vinegar, tliey are 
highly esteemed as salads in winter and spring. It is raised from 
the crpwna, each with an inch or two of root. These are planted 
in a very rich, deep, and humid soil ) in rows a foot asunaer, the 
plants nine inches apart in the row. Or it may be raised from 
small pieces of the roots, placed upright and buried an inch beneath 
the surface. With sugar, the roots rorm a useful preserve. 

64. ITALIAN CORN SALAD. ValerianeUa erioearpa, 

A new variety, superior to the common kind, and. earlier. An - 
annual plant, which is used through winter and early in spring aa 
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« salad ; it ia also talttaUs early hi spring, wiieii boUed as greens 
Bow in Angpiflt or September, covar lightly, and thin the plants to 
three inches. 

e6. LETTUCE. laetMca aaHta. 

1. Early Curled Silesia. 7. Brown Dtttck. 

8. Tennis BaM. 8. Magnum Bonum Cos, 

3. Royal Cape. 9. lee Cos. 

4. Large Drum Head. 30. WhiU Cos^ ox Lm^ . 

5. Savoy Cahbagl, or Green Head. 11. Oreen Cos. 

6. Large Imperial, 

A hardy annual plant, one of the finest of salads known. The 
milky juice of the plant produces drowsiness, like opium. No. 1 is 
fine and early. No. 2 is fine and early, with small heads; both 
these and the Royal Cape are the kinds best known and most highly 
esteemed in the Boston market. The Cabbage or Head lettuce 
gjows spreading, with round heads. The Cos lettuce ffrows up- 
right and oblong, and is sweetest. Sow in February and March^ jn 
hot-beds, for early use, and transplant in April ; and at intervals of 
three weeks, from April to September, in rows a foot asunder; the 
large-headed kinds may remain a foot apart in the row. 

66. MARJORAM. Origanum. 

1. Sweet Marjoram, d. Pot Marjoram. 

The Sweet marjoram is biennial, a tender plant, a native of Por- 
tugal; highly esteemed for its savory taste, in highly -seasoned 
cookery. Sown in April in a hot-bed, or in a warm situation, and 
transplanted. The Pot marjoram is a hardy perennial, a native of 
Sicily; its uses are the same as the preceding. It propagates by 
division of roots in spring. 

67. MARTYNEA. Martynea. 

An annual plant, with conspicuous, showy flowers. The green 
pods are fine for pickling. Sow in May ; the plants may remain 
two feet asunder. 

68. MARIGOLD. Calendula qgieinalis. 

The common marigold is a beautiful, annual, hardy plant, some- 
times used in soups. Sow from April to May. Tne tops may be 
preserved by drying. 

69. MUSTARD. Sinapis alba. 

An annua] ; the young plants of White mustard are fine for sal- 
ads. The seed of the Black mustard, {S. arvensis,) ground, is a 
strong and most pungent seasoning for meatl A tea-cup of ;water 
and powdered mustard is an instantaneous and powerful emetic to 
dislodge poison firom the stomach. Sow in April. A hardy plant, 
of the easiest culture, and of the tallest kind. 

70. NASTURTIUM, or INDIAN CRESS. Tropasolum majus. 
An annual plant, a native of Peru. Its flowers, of a beautiful 

orange color, serve a^ a garnish for dishes ; the leaves are excellent 
in salads, and the green pods make a pickle esteemed by many su- 

82 
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p0iior to oipm. 0ftw tlw mdhi in April or MajF« an ineh 4eep^ oa 
the bofden of fencM or pilings, m they are low olimbecs ', ok atickf 
of brush may aerre aa their aupport. 



7 1 . OKRA. Hibiseus uadeiUms* 

An ornamental plant, extenajvely cultivated in the tropical coon- 
tries of America; aa ingredient in soups. The seeds, when ripe and 
roasted, form,bv infusion, a drink difficult to distinguish from coffee. 
Sow early in May, cover an inch deep. Coltiyate like peas. 

78. PARSLEY. Jipium ptiroseUnum. 

1. CmrUdf or DoubU, 3. Hamburgh or Large-Rooted- 

3. Dwaif Curled. 
A hardy biennial plant, a native of Sardinia. A well-known and 
afreeable savory herb in stews, soups, and the ffravy of roasted 
neat. Sow in rows a foot asunder, from April to July. Soak the 
seeds in a toarm pluee for twelve hours, to make them vegetate; 
water till the plants appear, as oflen as the ground becomes dry. 

78. PEPPER. Capgicum annuum. 

1. Long J or CtOfemne, 3. Chtmjy or Wtst India. 

2. Squash. 4. Sweet Spanieh, 

A tender annual plant, rising two feet or more in height; the 
fruit round or oblong. The whole fruit and seeds, all but the Sweet 
Sponishi have a moat pungent and fiery taste. No. 1, when dried 
and ground, forms the Cayenne pepper of commerce. No. 2 ffrows 
large, has a thick shell or pulp, and when fully grown ana still 
green, it is the best of all for pickling. No. 3 is a very small variety, 
Irom the West Indies. It is used for pepper sauce, a seasoning ror. 
meat. A ouart bottle of peppers wtU lapt a family for years, keep- 
ing it filled with fresh supplies of vinegar. No. 4 has a delicate 
taste, and is used as a salad. Sow in March in a hot-bed, in April 
or May in the open air; transplant at the end of spring into a rich 
soil, the plants two feet asunder every way. 

74. RADISH. Raphanus saHvus. > 

1. "Earlyj Frame. 6. Scarlet Turnip-Rooted. 

2. Early Short-Top Scarlet. 7. Violet- Color edTumiv- Rooted. 

3. Early Long Salmon. 8. White Thtmip- Rooted. 

4. Purple Short- Top. 9. Black Folly ot Spanish. 

5. Long White Summer, or Jfaples. 

An annual plant; the root is long, of a pleasant and pungent 
'^^ flavor; it is used in salads. Sow every fortnight^ from April to 
September, in a sandy, well-manured, and finejy-pulverized soil. 
Nos. 6, 7, and 8 are best for early sowing. 

75. RAMPION. Campanula rapunculus, "^ 

A hardy biennial plant, a native of Europe. It rises to the height 
of two feet, with handsome blue flowers. The root is long, white, 
and in the shapeof a spindle ; like the radish, it is eaten raw, having a 
nut-like, pleasant flavor. In winter, the root and leaves are cut into 
salads. Sow the seeds in May, a. quarter of an inch d^ep, in a 
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warm sthuHiim, tiid wateir Meatioiiinj, Fittillj, thin the phntf to 
four inches atattder. 

76. RAPE. Brastiea napug, 

A hard^ biennial plant, valaable for greens early and late in 
Bprin|r. tt b used, mixed with mustard and cress or peppergra«| 
as salad. The seeds produce a fine oil. Sow from April to June. 

77. RHUBARB. Rheum undvlaUm. 

A hardy perennial plant, a native of Asia. The leaves are very ' 
broad, and two'^^t h>Djr. Their petioles or stalks axe large, and 
these only are used. They are agreeably acid and vinous, very 
wholesome, and much admired, whether stewed alone with sugar, 
lor tarts and puddings or pies, or combined with other fruits. Its 
use with us is fiut increasing, and although its introduction to the 
Ijondon market did not take plaoe, it is said, till 1815, yet now, we 
mn told, a thousand cartloads are there annually sold. 

Rhubarb Wine. The leaf-stalks of green-colored rhubarb, being 
cut in pieces as for tarts, and bruised with a mallet, to extract the 
Juice, will make a delicious wine, quite equal to green gooseberry 
wine, and very closely resembling Champagne. Of the red rhu- 
barb a fine red wine is made. 

Rhubarb Jam and Jdly. A superior jam, or j^Ujr, is thus made 
firom the tender leaf-stalks of rhubiaTb, equal or superior to that firom 
currants, and of excellent flavor. To one pound of the stalks cut as 
for tarts ; add one-pound of loaf or brown sugar ; boil till the ingredi- 
ents acquire a proper consistence. Unground ginger and lemon peel 
added to the jelly have been found a decided improvement Buck's 
Early Scarlet rhubarb has a preference in point of color, which is 
beautiful red ; it is also of fine flavor, though not, perhaps, superior, in 
this respect, to other varieties. Rhubarb will answer fi>r jelly three 
months before the currant is ripe. An excellent preserve is also 
made of rhubarb. For this puroose the stalks are cut into inch 
pieces, and preserved in the usual way, with sugar. 

VARIETIES. 

1. Buck's Nxw Early Soarlet Rhubarb. A new and beau- 
tiful variety, and very early. The stalks and the juice ase of a 
beautiful red color, and quite as high-coloied as the juice of red 
currants, and of excellent flavor. Tit for use, in our climate, in 
April. 

2. Tobolsk. A new and very superior variety ; the earliest of 
all the early, not eicepting, perhaps. Buck's Early Scarlet. The 
stalks are of a beautiful pink color, and of excellent flavor. Origin- 
ated in England by Mr. Youle, and fit for use here in April. 

3. Dullxt's Goliab. A new variety, which grows to a'very 
large size. 

4. DuLLBv's Admiral. A variety of a still more recent date, and 
lemarkably large. 

6. Elfort Rhubarb. (Var. VnduUOa.) 

6. GiAHT Rhubarb. A new and large i^teoies. 
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7. Wiuior't ]Bam.v Jft<D. Eiij §md ia»» idtk rgd ihBu. 

8. Mtatt*8 VicToiiiA. A magnificent prodvietHm, widi ietv«« 
and stalks of enormous size, exceeding, in this respect, all other Ta- 
rieties. New, and of excellent qualitj. 

9. AusTEALiAR Rhvbarb. (Rkeum AustraU.^ Loud. Ma^. — 
A new Tarictj and valuable acquisition ; later in its vegetation than 
any other kiiia : it also continues to grow vigorously, and to furnish 
a supply of leaves long afler all oth^ varieties are gone, or till hard 
frosts. By protection and a frame, it lasts till January. The flavor 
of Rheum Australe resembles apples ; and, though thought by some 
to be more iMdicinal in its effects than other sorti, ^et those who 
have used itior years, have never found it prove injurious. 

CuLTivATioir. Sow the seeds in September, an inch deep, in a 
rich, dry. deep, sandjr loam, and they vegetate with certain^. In 
spring, their vegetation is less sure. Water firequentl;^, but Yerj 
moderatelv, and shade from the scorching sun tul their roots are 
strong. But the particular and finest named varieties are only 
raised by dividing the roots. Plant the roots in a rich, very deep 
soil, in rows four feet asunder, and three feet distance in the row. 
Young seedling plants only need to be protected the first winter by 
soil. Rhubarb may be forced very early ,l>y being covered with boxes 
9r barrels, surrounded by horse manure at the top and sides. The 
rhubarb is highly deserving of cultivation by every family. 



76. SAOE. Salma 

A perennial savory plant, extensively used as a seasoning fbr 
various meats. It is cultivated by division of the roots, or from the 
seeds sown in April or May. &fore the plant blossoms, the tops 
are clipped and dried for use. 

70. SAVORT. Saturtja. 

The SwnmtT Savory is an annual plant, from Italy. Its leaves 
have a warm and aromatic taste, and are used in seasoning meats, 
dkc. Sow in April or May, and shade the ^rround till the plants 
have taken root. Winter Savory is a perennial, and is raised from 
seeds, or from slips of roots. 

•0« 8ESAMUM ORIENTALR, or BENNE. 

An annual hcfrbaeeous plant, risine to the height of two feet ; the 
stalk four-comered ; the leaves oval, oblong, opposite ; the fiowert 
in spikes, like the foxglove; the seed very small, like mustard; 
tivy are used, like rice, fbr Ibod. Cultivated throughout Asia and 
Africa, and the West Indies, also in the Carolines, for food, but 
more especially for the oil which is obtained firom the seeds on ex- 
pression. Nine pounds of seed, it is stated, yield two quarts of oil, 
perfectly sweet, and never becoming rancid. This oil is pleasant, 
and equal to olive oil for food. It is also used, mixed in the beau 
tiful varnish of China and Japan. A plant of the easiest culture. 

81. THTME. Thymus vulgaris, 

A low-growing, savory plant. The tops, either green or dried, are 
Doiled in soups, and used as a seaaoniog for various meets and sauces 
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Brtxf ih» ieeA m A|ni1, -cofer % qvarter of an ineli. Ttere are two 
kinds, the Common and the Ltmon thyme, 

82 TOMATO. Solanum lyeopersicum. 

An annual; a trailing plant, a native of South America, and now 
most extensiyely used m Italy, where it is called Pomi d*Amore, or 
Lovt-AppU. The firuit, which ib produced in great abundance, is 
nine or ten inches in circumference, round, flattened ; it resembles 
the capsicum, or peoper. It is used in soups, and stewed it forms a 
fine sauce, of a pteasant acid flavor. The fruit, when ripe and red, 
19 cut in halves, and squeeied sufficient to extract the water and 
seeds, and, beinff put in a pan, with a pepper, or capsicum, and a 
small portion of l)eef gravy or butter, it is stewed over a slow fire 
for an hour ; is afterwards nibbed through a sieve into a clean itew- 
pan and simmered a few minutes, salt and pc^pper having been add- 
ed. A superior and wholesome vegetable. Tne tomato is reputed 
to be possessed of highly -valuable medicinal virtues, and forms a 
most wholesome article of food. With suffar they form a very 
valuable preserve. It may be sown in April, in a hot^bed ; or in 
May, in a warm situation, and transplanted as soon as the season 
will admit. A middling soil produces more fruit and less vines 
thaii a vtry rich soil. Sxtensively used wherever known. 

I 



ORNAMENTAL FOREST TREES AND SHRUBS, 
CLIMBING PLANTS AND HONEYSUCKLES. 

I will here briefly enumerate or describe a few of the most orna- 
mental hardy trees, shrubs, &e. •^- those sorts, particularly, which 
may be easily obtained, and at moderate prices ; a just proportion 
of which are at this day considered indispensable appendages in 
every handsome garden.^ 

The finest effect is produced where an extensive range of trees 
is formed in continuous clusters of each particular species ; thus 
masses of pine may be succeeded, but not too abruptly, by clustere 
of larches, and these bein^ succeeded by elms, lindens, or other 
trees. Outside every tree is allowed space, that thus they may 
preserve tlieir lower limbs and fine forma entire. 

In the disposition of trees and shrubs for avenues and the borders 
of walks, it 18 recommended to set them on either, or on both sides^ 
in four ranks or ranges, according to their heights. 

The first range, or that nearest to the avenue or walk, to consist 
of roses and shrubs of the lowest growth. 

The second range to consist of ishrubs, &c., which never attain 
to a greater height than from six to ten feet. 

The third range, to consist of those trees which never attain to 
a very great height. 

The fourth ran^e, or outer rank, to consist of those trees only 
which attain to the greatest elevation. 

32» 
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Bnty an ibrniag avenue*^ whatiier gtnlljr qtif dering, oc lA daeei 

lines, to be perfectly beauuinl, to be consistent with nature, and the 
most consummate modem art, allow uncommon and proportionate 
width and space ; width also for spacious borders. Set the trees, not 
in direct or continuous lines, but in irregular clumps ', each clump 
being either all Taneties of the same' family, or of the same kind, as 
nature sows the nonnd. Clusters of other distinct families, or spe^ 
eics of trees or shrubs, to succeed each other alternately, allowing to 
each indiridual tree sufficient space, and leaving distance, or more 
or less spacious openings between each clump, where the prospect 
requires. Tet, wherever it is desired to exclude or bound' the pros- 
pect, set each dump or iamilY contiguous, so as even to overlap. 
rer those oontinuous clumps, the following order of arrangement has 
been sugmted bv Mr. Loudon, as appropriate : 1. Oaks, inter- 
mixed wiuk a lew laiehes ; 2. Chestnuto, and a few pines ; 3. Syca- 
mores; 4. Lindens; 5. Elms; 6. Oaks; 7. Larches; 8. Spruce 
firs; 9. Pines; 10. Beeches. Other and beautiful trees or shrubs 
may also here find conspicuous space, as clumps of Purple beech, pf 
Scotch laburnum, Ac, oc. dec. 

Those marked thus * are evergreens. 
<( « «< X willadmit of frequent repetition. 

'* ^ " it being very handsome, will admit of very 

frequent repetition. 
'* ** '^ 8. S. require protection in winter^ in north- 

ern climates. 



CLASS L — TREES OF THE TALLEST GROWTH, 

FOR THS FOUBTH OR OUTKR RAiraS. 

L ^AmelEj or SUiYXK Leaf. Papului alba, 

A tre^of rapid growth, rising to a great height; the leaves are 
cordate, pointed, of a very dark green above, perfectly white and 
woolly or downy beneiUh. The petioles are slender, and, like the 
aspen, are set in motion by every breath of wind ; and the lively 
contrast of the upper and under surface gives the tree a striking 
appearance. It is raised from suckers. ^ 

2L ttAii.ANTHU8, or. Tree op Heaven. ^^ikuMus gkuuhd&aa, 
A tree from Japan or China, which there rises to an enormous 
height; with a slender and very stral|;bt trunk; the leaves are 
pinnate, and fVom three to four feet in length ; the leaflete very 
numerous and beautiful. An elegant tree of extremely rapid 
growth. It answers well in the latitude of Boston. It is sometimes 
called TalloUf or TUlau, It is raised from seeds and from suckers. 

3. (1.) Ash. FraxinuB txodnor, 

^ A fine, stately tree, which rises to a height of sixty feet, with 
pinnate leaves^ The timber is very strong and compact, liaised 
from seeds. 

(S.) Mamxa Aib. F. rojuudjfiiia. This tree is from Calabria; it 
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^owf tan ind stetely, witit pfnMite Imtcs. Maana It proeuwd 
from this rarietjr, That which oatuialljr ezndea ia culed tear 
manna ; but that which ia obtained by ineiaion ia called eaiudaUd 
or JlaJcy manna. « 

4. tB££CH. Fagus sj^vestris* 

The F. ferruginea, or American Beech, is a tree of a tall and 
majestic form; the leaves oval, acuminate, serrate, shining; the 
Iruit small, triangular ; the kernel sweet \ it affords an oil. The 
timber is fine. It is raised firom seeds. 

5u |Bi7TTON Wood. PIoHoimw oecufentoJia. 

A tree which sometimes attains an enormoos siae. Its growth k 
▼ery upright; its leaves v^ry large, alternate, of a beautiful shining 

freen, a no deeply lobed ; the flowers are a globular ball, an inch ia 
iameter. The bark is smooth, separating in scalea. A noble tree. 
It is raised from seeds. 

6L S. S. ^Camphor. Laurus camphanu 

A native of Japan ; a tree rising one hundred and fifty feet in 
height, which M. Michauz is persuaded will do well in Georgia. 
It may succeed in Florida. The leaves are oval, pointed ; the 
flowers of a white color ; the fruit deep purple. The wood of the 
tree, and especially the root chopped smail, yields camphor by 
distiUiition in water. 

7. QCatalfas. * Bignoma caUdpcu 

A native of America ; a large tree, with a round head ; the leaves 
are very large aiMi cordate, of a bright green ; the flowers are in 
very large clusters, of a white color, touched with purpie ; they 
appear in July, and are very showy and beautiful. I'ong cjlin- 
drical pods, a foot or more in length, enclose the seeds. The bark 
is tonic, stimulant, and powerfully antiseptic. It is raised from 
se^s. The timber is very durable. 

8. Virginia Cherry. See page 223. 

9. (1.) ttHoRSE Chesthut. JEmyduf k^irpocartanium» 

A noble and extremely hardy tree, evidently from Northern Asi^L* 
It rises from fifty to sixty feet, in elegant and compact proportion. 
The leaves are large, palmatea, in five leaflets on a common petiole, 
of a dark green, and the tree forms an impervious shade; the 
blossoms appear in May or June ; they are in large clusters, of a 
white color mottled witli red, and of a superb appearance. The 
fruit is large^ enclosed in a prickly hull. They are devoured by 
cattle. They produce a fine starch. It is raised from seeds. 

(2.) ttVARiEOATEivLEAVXD H0R8E Chestnut. JE. fot. varieg. 
A new variety, of a very remarkable and striking appearance, which 
originated in the nursery grounds of the author, and was there first 
discovered in 1841. Some of the leaves are wholly of a pure white 
color y others of a pure white on one half to the central division ; 
others striped with pure white and green. 

IC'ICrpRtss. 

We enumerate two varieties, Ist, Deciduous CypresSf (Cupresnu 
dtsHcia,) a native of tlie Southern States, where it grows to an enor^ 
moas stae,^very erect and stately, and bears the climate in the lati* 



« 
lode of BotUm, Th« Mhge ii liffht gte^m^ udl verf defieate. 
Sd. *t^tto Cedar, (CufnreMms tkyoidu,) a tree wbicli iwes, wtth a 
very utrai^ht trunk, from seventy to eignty feet; the leayes are flat- 
tened and branching ; a beautiful evergreen tree. 

IL t£ui- VImm. ScotA Elm, fFydi Ekn. Vbnus nwniana. 
The leaves are large, oval, acummate, pointed, serrated. The 
tree grows erect, and sometimes attaihs an enormous size. The bark 
assumes a black cast. The timber is very valuable. 1. American 
Eim, (U. Americans.) The growth of this variety is very irregular; 
it attains a large sixe and height, and the branches droop like the 
willow. It rises sometimes to a hundred feet 2. Red Elm. SUp- 
pery Elm. (Ulmus rubra.) Another handsome variety. The bark 
of the red elm is medicinal ; it is hiffhly nutritious, and is capable 
of sustaining human life. 3. Cork Bark Elm. (U. suberosa.) AU 
these varieties are fine for avenues and lawns. 4. Vknus effusa. A 
remarkable tree, distinguished from all othera, both in winter and 
summer. A new variety. 

12. ti^LoMR^ or LxiiDEH. TOia, ' 

The European Linden rises in an elegant and pyramidal lomi. 
The American, or bass wood, has around head ; the leaves are lai^^ 
alternate, round, obtusely pointed, cordate, serrated ; the blossoms, 
though not showy, have a sweet and highly-fragrant odor. Both 
varieties are of rapid growth, and form one shades for streets and 
lawns. "jPhe wood is light, uofl, and not liable to split. The TUia 
of Holland is another beautiful European variety, with red wood. 
Raised from seeds and layers. 

13. *piEMiiOCK. Pirms Canadensis* Weqnng Sjpruce. 

An elegant tree, and neglected for no other reason than because 
it is so common. The foliage is very delicate. The tree rises from 
seventy to eighty feet. The bark is used in tanning leather. Raised 
from seeds. 

14. ULarck. PmuslariXf Larix Eumpeeu ^ 
Sometimes called Scotch Leirdi. This is a noble tree, of a pyramidal 

form, and larger and more valuable than the American variety. Its 
branches are disposed in stages, and j?row in a horiaK>ntal direction ; 
it is of extremely rapid groji^th, will nourish in almost any soil, and 
resists the severest cold ; a beautiful tree while in leaf; its timber 
is valuable, and of great durability. A^the tree advances^ the 
.branches droop, grooving somewhat pendent; it then becomes a splen- 
did tree, and incomparably more beautiful than the American va- 
riety. This tree is said to be cultivated in England, for timber, to a 
far greater extent than all other trees beside, and is thought to be 
the most valuable of all timber trees grown in Britain, from its rapid 
growth, and great strength and durability. It serves for a great 
variety of uses, and answers many of the purposes of oak. 

15. ^American Larch, or Hacmatac. Ptmu imcrocarpa. 
This tree is of rapid growth ; it attains to .the height of eighty or 

one hundred feet. The tree is beautiful while in ulossom and in 
leaf, and has a sweet odor. The timbef^is heavy, very strong, and 
axceeding durable 
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A tail, beautiful tree, of wery tupkA giowkh, with pimwle leaves; 
the flowers aie produoed in raoemee ; tlMj aie white, and have a 
•weet, iiagraat odor. This tree, so Taluable for its timber, is liable 
to the destructive attacks of a worm. In some of the calcareous 
soils of New Jersej, and where the locust is never annoved h j the 
borer, no tree is found to be so profitable to raise for timber as this. 
In that climate, the tree ffrowi very tall and ezoeedinglv rapid. And 
many hundred trees wilTjrrow on an acre, and the timber conuaands 
a Terj high price. A tree of the easiest culture, either ftom seeds or 
division of roots. 

17. ^ONET Locust, or Th&es-Tho&nsi) Acacia. QUdiUckuM 

iriaeanihos. 
A tree of rapid growth, which attains a stately siie. The foliage 
is beautiful ; the leaves axe pinnate ; they close at night ; the seed 
pods are a K>ot or more in length. The tree is armed with triple or 
branching thorns, sometimes a foot long, of formidable appearance. 
A hedge, properly trained, would soon be impassable to man or 
Deast. The stems should be allowed to rise six met in height, when 
they must be ehecked in their advancement to fbioe out lateral 
shoots. 

18. IpCAGNouA, Blub FLOWEftizre. M aewmnateu 

This tree Is very hardy. It rises erect and in beautifhl form to a 
ereat height in a congenial climate. The leaves are handsome ; the 
Bowers are of a blue color. 

19. tScARLST Maple. Acer nibnm. 

A large tree, of a very handsome form ; the leaves are cordate, 
lobed, dentate, downy bieneath. The blossoms appear early in 
April; they are of a rich crimson hue. The leaves in autumn 
change to beautiful deep crimson. 

20. {Sugar Maple. Acer aaccfuoinum. 

A beautiful tree, of medium height ; the leaves are large, three 
or five-lobed ; from its sap sugar is produced , a tree of utility. 

2L *|tWHiTE Pimc. Pinus sbrohusj or ffeymouih Pine, 

A beautiful evergreen tree, which has been termed the Palm tree 
of the north. It hees, with a straight trunk, to an enormous height 
Mention is made, in Cox's Travels, of a tree at the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia River forty-six feet in circumference, one hundred and fifty 
feet to the lowest branches, and three hundred feet high, there 
ealled by the traders Roi da Pins. The leaves are very delicate 
and beautiful ; the timber extremely valuable. 

92: *PllfU8 IiAMBEllTIAlTA. 

A splendid genus of the Fine, discovered by Douglas in the north 
of California. One specimen seen measured two hundred and fifteen 
feet in height, and fifty-seven in oiroumierenoe. The cones measure 
sixteen inches in len^h. 

Pinus Douglasij Pinus grandiSf and jPiftus manteola, are de- 
scribed as immense andbea,utiful trees, found growing on the North- 
west coast of America. 

23. Slastic Piirs. 

A new and remarkable variety of pine, found growing in the 
ToUey of the Columbia River ; the leaves resemble these of the Piteb 



piae, bat in not to brge tnd kii|:. The bok md the Inudc <^lfie 
tvee reaemUe ih* Urch. The trees grow tall and atraiglit, and are 
without limba, except near the top. The wood is firm and elastic, 
and so strong that it is exceedingly difficult to break a limb of an 
inch in diameter. The tree, it is suted, is admirably calculated for 
masts and spara, from its great elasticity and streagtn. 

M.^ttSii'VBR Fir. FbrBaimm, BabnofOHead. Fimu babcanett. 
A native of the northern parts of America. An eyergieen tree, 
of a tall and elegant appearance; the leaves are of dark green aboTe 
and of a siWerv nue beneath; a tree much admired for the beauty 
of iii form ami foliage. 

SS. *tSpRncs. Pmui, 

The Black Spruce (P. nigra) and the Red Spruce (P. rubra) are 
ornamental varieties, and deserving a [tlace in every large garden. 
The branches of most of those varieties incline to grow horizontally. 

d6L ^ItNoRWAT Bpruck Fiiu Pinus ahU$. 

The branches, as the trees advance, grow pendent or drooping, 
and are of a dark neen color, and most strikingly pictoresqiie. The 
most beautiful and splendid tree of all the everffreen or fir tribe for 
northern climes, and nearly equalling in beauty toe cedar of Lebanon^ 

37. UStcamorje. Jktr pteudo pUdimaB. 

The tree grows tall and of elegant form > the leaves are very 
large, broad, of a dark green hue. A tree of ornament. 2d, Strifeir 
Leaved Sycamore. {A.fol. vdr.) A variety with beautiful striped 
leaves. 

28. tITuLip Tree. Luriodendron ttdipifera. 

A very beautiful, majestic tree, which rises, with a straight trunk, 
to the height of eighty or a hundred feet. The leaves are large, of 
a singular form, ofa bright green. The flowers appear in June, and 
much resemble the tulip; ofa greenish yellow,. touched with red. 

29. QWEEPiire Wiixow. Sdix Bednflonica, Parabqi* 

A well-known tree, rising to the height of forty or fifty feet; its 
branches drooping ; one of the most elegant oLelt shade trees. Its 
putline, when standing insulated, is pleasmg and very striking. 2d, 
Golden WiUow. (5. viteUina.) A variety of a gold color, which at- 
tains a stately size. 

30. (Napoleon Willow. 

A variety raised from the tree which grows over the former tomb 
of Napoleon, at St. Helena. It is at least equally as hardy, but the 
tree droops less than the Weeping willow. 



CLASS II. --TREES OF SECONDARY HEIGHT, 

POR TBB TBIRO RaVOR 

31. (Acacia, Purple Flowering. J2o&tma vifOMO. 

A tree which never grows tall ; the young wood is glutinous, and 
the flowers are of a purple color, and m large racemes. 

dSL tliARex Double Flowering Almond. See pRge 31L 
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93k Aijnrs CoB]>iv9z.fA. 

A new and very beautHbl species of hider. A highljr-ornamental 
▼uiety, witli^large heart'simped leayei. 

Bi, {Chinese Double Fx^owERina Appijb. See page 83. 

35. {Red Sibe&ian Crab. See pa^ 83. 

d& XY^UiOW Siberian Crab. See page 83L 

37. {Curled-Leaved Ash. Draximta atrovireru, 

A very curious and striking variety, a most singular tree. The 
^owth is very upright; the young wood very thick and stoat; 
the leaves curled, of the darkest green shade. 

38. Golden Abh. Fraxinua attrecu 

The bark of this singular variety is of a gold color. 

39. Chinese Ash. Ihtxinm sinrnM. 

An ornamental and singulcur variety '; the leaves are small and very 
narrow, of a dark green shade. The young wood is reddish black. 

40. tWsEPiNe Ash. Ihixvnus penduia, 

A variety, with pendent branches, and very ornamental. 

41. }|Purfle Beec^. Fagus pvrpvrea- 

A tree remarkable for its leaves, which are of a dark crimson or 
parple hue, which appear to most advantage in June or July. In 
aatiunn they'&de to purplish green. It is eminently beautiful. 

42. {{Mountain Ash. Sorbus aiicupana, or Roan Trte* 

A tree rising, in an elegant and pyramidal form, to the height of 
thirty feet. The tree itself is an ornament, and its* flowers, which 
are m large clasters. In autumn the tree is covered with large 
clusters of red berries, and its appearance at this time is very striking 
and beautiful. A new variety, of France, has yellow berries. 

43. S. S. {(Cabbag^ Tree. Chamcaroj^s j^abneUo. 

A superb tree, growing on the shores ot the ocean, from Cape 
Hatteras to the Gmf of Mexico. It rises, with a straight trunk, to 
the height of forty or fifty feet, but never branches. Its regular 
summit is crowned with tufts of palmated leaves of a shining green, , 
their footstolks twenty inches long ; the undeveloped leaf is folded 
like a fan, and opens five feet in diameter. The fruit is a small 
berry, and in clusters. The wood is spongy, and has therefore been 
useci in the constr\iction of forts. It resists the sesrwprm. 

44. S. S. •{{Carica Papata. 

A beautiful evergreen, which Mr. Bartram pronounces the most 
graceful and elegant production known. It grows only in the • 
southern parts of the Union. It rises fifteen or twenty feet, but 
never or but seldom branches. Its trunk is straight, smooth, of a 
bright ash color, and polished like leaf-silver. Its top is spherical, 
and formed of verv large lobe-sinuate leaves, supported on very long 
footstolks. The nuit, like figs, comes out singly, and in the axils or 
the leaves, and in continued succession.* Tne tree is in continual 
flower. 

4a, *Rbd Cedar. Jurdperus Virgimaccu 
Or Blttck Cyprtss. A dark evergreen tree,>,of conical form. The 
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w9oi if eztmniely dunble, and ham a fine odor. Hedgm fcmied ef 
this oMteria), by clippiiig, beeoBM lenarksbly corapcet. 

46L IDouBLK Floweriho Chkert. See page 240. 

47. tiCBioirARTHVs, or Whits Funoe Tske, Mountain 
Snow Drop Tkvx. Ckkmanihu Fwgmiaea, 
A low-growing tree, with nameroiia branches ; the leaves are large, 
oblong, entire, nearly opposite ; the flowers are in long banches, of 
pure white, resembling %nakes oif snow, or cut in narrow segments, 
uke fringe ; the berries are black ; they contain an oblong, hard seed. 
An elegant tree. 

48w S. S. ItFRANELiNiA. Gordoma pubetcens, 

A tree growing from six feet to thirty feet in a congenial climate. 
Uni?ersalTy admired for its large and beautiful white flowers, with 
a yellow centre, and of extraordinary fragrance. 

49. Hbrcvles's Club. Angelica Tree, Aralia ipmostu 

A tree of low growth, of a singular aspect; the lin^bs are covered 
with stiflT thorns ; the flowers are in large bunches, and last a long 
time. 

50. JuDAt Tree. Cercit tiUqvaairum. 

A low tree, which produces its flowers very early, before the^' 
pearance of the leaf; it is at that time an ornameDtal variety » 

5L Kentuckt Cofpee Tree, or Bonduc. (hfmnodadus Can' 

A sinffular tree in its sjppearance ; the young wood is remarkably 
stout and thick ; the berries are said to be useoas coffee. 

62. I^Laburnum. CytU&uB UAvmum, or Gokkn Chain, 

An elegant, small tree ; there are two varieties, the common, and 
the Alpihe, or Scotch ; the latter is the most beautiful, a native of 
the Alpine Mountains ; the leaves are pinnate ; the i>lo8soms are 
produced profusely, in long, pendent clusters, or racedkes, near afoot 
in length, of a bright yellow color, and splendid; one of the most 
beautiful of all trees when in bloom, and the greatest ornaments of 
tlie garden. In France there is a new white blossom variety. 

53. QMA9N0I.1A. 

Of this splendid tree there are many varieties ; all are beautifoL 

1. Chinese Purple Flotperingf {Magnolia obovata,) -with flowers^ 
of a fine violet purple outside, and white within. 

2. tf77i« Chandelier Magnolia, or Yulan. {Ma^neUa eonspicuaJ) 
Another Chinese variety, with large, elegant white flowers; these 
grow in clusters resembling a chandelier. 

3. ttThe Magnolia cor£ua, or Yellow Twice Flowering. The 
flowers of this variety are yellow. A very beautiful and hs^y tree. 

4. X* Magnolia glauea; for description, see third section. 

5. tt Splendid MagTiolia macrophyllay la^ge-leaiced. The leaves 
of this variety are over two feet in length ; the blossoms very large, 
and of a yellowish white, veiy beautiful, with a fine odor. 

6. XXMagnolia purpurea. Highly spoken of by Mr. Loudon. 

7. XXMagnolia trivetala. (UrMrella Tree.) A tree which rises to a 
very moderate heignt, with very large leaves, and very large single 
flowers, 69e infthes in diatteter, of a. white eolor> and Sngnikt odor 
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8. S. •UGrtM FUmtrimg MagmfUm, M. ffrnni^hm. A talL 
•apeib eyeifMea tree, riiiog in a eaoffeDial elimate to the height of 
sixty or eighty feet; the leavee are obfong, of a ahining green. The 
flowers are yery large, of a fiue, fragrant odor. It doea not bear a 
northern climate. 

54. |ASR-LXAT£D 1LI.PI.S. 

A new and beautiful tree of the first class. The leases in fiy« 
leaflets, serrate, greenish yellow f the young wood is green. 

55. It^ouifTAiiT Snow Dkop. Cfdonanthua moniarM, 

The tree rises from ten to twelve feet in height ; the leaves are 
oblong, broad, laurel-shaped, of a blackish green ; the flowers are 
in clusters, very singuiar and white, like flakes oi snow. Last of 
May and June. 

56. Chinese Paper Muuierry. Brouaonetla pcqnfrtfcra, 

A large tree, with a round head ; the leaves are large, rough ; some 
are cordate, some entire, some fiv«-lobed. The fertile and barren 
blossoms are produced <m difierent trees. The tree is of rapid 
g;Towth, and ornamental. 

57. ttCeiNESE Mulberry. Mortu mulHcauUa. See Appendix. 
A beautiful tree, of rapid and upright growth ', leaves very large and 

cordate ; the upper surface is curled or convex, c^a deep shining green. 

50. ItOsAOE Orange. Madura aurantiaca. Bow-WoodL 

A native of the Arkansas and Missouri, where it rises, in beautt* 
ful proportion, to the height pf sixty feet, and has been pronounced 
one of the most beautiful of our native trees. The leaves are oval 
and lanceolate, of a bright shining green ; they resemble those of 
the orange, and thehranches, like those of llie orange, are covered 
with long thorns. Tbe fruit is nearly as large as an ostrich's egg, 
of a ffolden color, and the trees, when laden with fruit, appear splen- 
did, but the fruit is not eatable. The wood, according to Mr. Sevier, 
Member of Congress for Arkansas, is perhaps the most durable in 
the world, and for ship-building esteemed preferable to live oak ; it 
is valiiable for furniture, as it receives the finest polish, and yields 
a fine yellow dye. It is remarkablv tough, strong, and elastic, and 
preferred by the Indians to all other wood for bows. It deserves 
trial for hedges. I know of no wood so beautiful for this purpose. 
Perfectly hardy on the hills near Boston, but not in every valley. 

59. *^PiNT7B Cembro. Bon Jard. 

A medium-sized tree, of a beautiful form, with a straight trunk ; 
the leaves are very long, like those of the Pinus strobus; they grow 
in fives ; the cones are roundish, the size of an eag ; they contain 
large seeds, which are eatable t^d good. The woc^ of this tree ex- 
udes a powerful and pleasant odor. At the Chateau of Tarasb, in 
Switzerland, eyerv apartment is wainscoted with the wood of the 
PinuB cembrOy ana various articles of the furniture are formed of 
this wood, and; although the wainscoting is now some centuries 
old, it still exudes, with undiminished 8trength,.an odorous perfume. 
JBttU. Univ. (Loud. Mag.) 

60. (1) Peach. t^>cni&fe Howering Peach, 
Highly ornamental when in bloom. Seepage 198. 
(2.) Amygdahu Mueraeurpa. (3.) Amygdalvs wiewtuliM 

33 
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61. tt& SL PmiDS or Ihdia. Mdkt auAamek 

A tree from India or China, of very rapid growth,, much nsed ia 
the aouthem cities l<»r ornamenting streets. The leaves are pinnate, 
of « deep shininjr ?reen, and beautiful ; the flowers are in large, oh- 
loDf clusters, or a iilutsh white or lilac, and of a fragrant odcHr. 

6S. I^Shepardia, or Bufftdo Berry TVee. Bee page 317. 

63. |*SwB]»8H JuHiPSft. Jumiperui SueeuxL 

A hardy and beautiful evergreen tree, which does not rise to a 
vory great height. Its appearance is very singular when trained in 
a narrow, pyramidal form, by tying in the branches. 

64. tTupBL^ Trbk. AVmo vflZofo, or Gum Tree. 

A beautiful tree, growing tall and handsome ; the leaves resem- 
ble a regular star, it is sometimes found in woods as far north as 
Boston. 

65. Black Wiixdw. SaHx nigra, 

A low tree ; the young wood of this variety is' of a shining deep 
violet or black, and covered with a pale blue bloom. 

66. IRiNO Willow. Scdtx annuUiris. 

A very curious and singular tree ; the leaves are curled in the 
form of a ring or hoop. Also called Hoop WUlovo. 

• * 

6^1. I^Venetian Sumac. Bkva ooimus. Smoke Tree, Purple 
Dringe Tree. AarorUa Beard, fiqnter's Becard, 
An cU'ganl shrub or tree, rising from six to twenty feet, with a 
round head ; the leaves are rounds and have the odor of citron. The 
flowers ore very striking, and have a beautiful appearance ] they 
appear in June, are in large tufls, of a purple eolor.. In September 
and October they change, and appear like masses of w6ol. One of 
the most beautiful shrubs; its appearance is very conspicuous and 
superb. 

68. S. S. )tWiL]> Oran«e. Cerasu» CaroUmemou 

A beautiful evergreen tree, of rapid growth, found growing on 
the coasts ot the Carolinas, Georgia, and Florida, rising to the 
height of from thirty to forty feet. The leaves are three inches 
long, oval, acuminate, smooth and shining above, and the tree 
aflbrds an impenetrable shade. The flowers are small and numer- 
ous ; the fruit nearly black ; the pulp, which is not eatable, encloses 
a soft stone. 



CLASS III. — TREES OF LOW GROWTH, OR SHRUBS, 

▼ARIKTIK* WRICK tSLDOK ATTAIN TO A GBEATBR HEIGHT' THAX FKOM BtX 

TO TEN PEST, 

FOR THE SECOND RANGE. 

69. ^Ross Acacia. Bplfina kispida* 

A low-£rowing shrub, which produces a succession of large clus- 
ters of pale blue or .purple flowers. 
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70 ttAzTBXA. JESimug Sifnaem. JL pUni$, ^^l^m/hiex, 

*A native of Asia, but bean the winten of Boatoa perfectly well. 
One of the moat ornamental of all ahruba, rimnr to the height of from 
MX to twenty feet. The leaves are three-lobed. The chief varietiea 
of the Double Althea are the DouhU Blue, Double Pwrplej DoMb 
Redf Double WhUt Striped^ or Pheasant Eyed, and Double Jfhite^ &o. 
Ac. This last does not flower well in the latitude of Boston. The 
Altheaa commence flowering not long after the hardy roses are gone 
and contino6 blooming till late in autumn. They are very beauti- 
ful, and indispensable in every good garden. 

71. }}AZALEA. 

This variety of honey suckle is much admired. The pink and the 
white axe the most common^ and are natives of our woods ; they 
afe extremely fjcagrant and beautiful when in bloom. The varie- 
ties known in cvQtivation may exceed a hundred. 

72. Cax.tcaicthus. CJknridus* j^hpieejatSkfied-seenied Skruh. 
A hardy shrub^ .rising six or eight feet in height; the flowers are 

of a brown purple or dark red, of an agreeable odor, like spices. 
The leaves and the -wood are very firagrant. 

73. ^Chinese Caltcanthus. 

A variety with white flowers ; there is another Chinese variety 
with yellow flowers. 

74 IWeepino Cherry. See page 223. 

75. JCOLUTEA. 

Of this shrub there are the Colutea arborescenSf with clusters of 
yellow flowers during summer — afad seed in a thin, inflated, mem- 
braneous case ; also iae C Poeocki, with dark yellow flowers. Both 
are ornamental. 

76L Missouri or Jefferson Currant. Bxbes Misaounensia, 

A shrub rising to the height of six feet, with clusters of bright 
yellow flowers, of a firagrant odor in spring. 

77. Indian Currant. Symphoria glomerata. 

A low shrub ; the leaves are very small, oval ; the fruit, fbr which 
alone it is remarkable , is profusely clustered on the branches, and of 
a red color, but not eatable. 

78. tP^OFUSK Flowering Currant. Eibea nwltyhrum. 
Has long bunches of flowers, and is but little known. 

79. {Snowt Flowering Currant. BibesnivewrL 

Flowers white, pendent, and abundant, and ornamental. The 
fruit is black. A fine, hardy ^ ornamental shrub, brought by 
Douglass firom the N. W. Coast. See Currant. 

801 DiBCA PaX<U8TRI9. 

Leather Wood, so called from the uncommon flexibility of the taee 
and its branches. It rises from four to six feet, in form of a tree ; 
the flowers are yellowish white ; the leaves are oval. 

81. Bloodt Dogwood. Ckfrmu sangmnect, Bed4ungged Dog- 
wood. 
The flowers are produced Ir clusters, but neither these nor Hbe 



InvM Mt vefj tlffikisif . In wnler tiie wood aHunM ft bihurtiM 
cruMOft ookHr, ami in tnat leaaon is much admired. ^ 

QSL Wnn Flowbbin* Do«woo». CermuMcu 

A akrab not teiy nneonimon in ovr woods, producing a proliisiott 
of blossoms of a dull white, resembling the single rose. 

83L |E(rou8B Flt Hoziztsuckle. Lonicara xyhHeum, 

A small tree or shrub, rising to the height of seven or ten feet; 
the leaves are dark green above, downy beneath; the flowers 
small, of a straw color, but not very conspicuous ; the berries are 
bright red; the shrub is coosiderea ornamental; the flowers ap> 
pear in June and July. 

84. ItRxD Tabtakkaic Hoiikt«ucxlb. . Lomcera tartariecu 

An elegant shrub, rising from Ibur to ten feet in height. The 
flowers ars small, of a pile red eokr, very beantifnl and fltLgnuity 
and appear early in Aprd. This sknib is nach admired. 

88L ttCAtrcAsiAN or Wnn TACTAmxAir Hohstbucxxb* 

A variety of the last named ; a most elegant shrub, with blossoms 
of a pure and btentiful white. 

86L ItDwA&p FLOWKKnre 'HoitsE Chestnut. Mseuhu mo- 
cmUuuL 
A native of Ameriea ; it rises to the height of five or six feet, pro- 
ducing large spikes of beautiful white flowers, of a fine odor and ele- 
gant appearance. 

87. & & IHauesia. Swm Drop Tree, or Siker BeEL 

There are two varieties of this tree, the H. dipLera^ and H. tefr^ 
ttra ; the former the two-wiaged^ the latter the four-winded — the 
blossoms are pendent, and of a pure white, bell-formed and oeaatifuL 

88. IHawthovi. CraJUBgu» wcyoMinOms, 

A tree of medium size, of many highly ornamental varieties > 
some of which are distinguished for the elegance of their flowers, and 
some for the beauty of their fruit. 

1. Double White Hawthorit. Covered in early spring with 
a beautiful sheet of white bloom. 

2. New Scarlet Hawtbomi. Covered in spring with splendid 
and profuse scarlet bloom. 

3. New Double Pink Hawthorn. Covered with a beautiful 
pink-colored bloom. Other varieties are distinguished for the beauty 
of their frnit in autumn' — particularly, 

4. * Oriental Hawthorn. CraUBgua Orienlolis. var. StrngwinM, 
Produces large Port wine colored fruit. 

5. Laroe Tellow-FiTuitsd HawthorNv C. tanacetifolia. Has 
remarkablv large and striking leaves, and large yellow fruit ; oth- 
er beautiful varieties are the Leeanay Sus. £c. The Hawthorn is 
much employed for hedges ; particularly the English HatDthorny nnd 
the Wtukington J%om; the Cockspur or J^eweaads 7%oni, or Crua 
CMU, This last is the best See orlule Hbdoss. 

89. |:Iin>ioo ^9&t7B» ^^hmrpkafruticoaou 

This produces spikes of blue flowers in great abundance, of hand* 
some appearance ; they appear in June: 

9(X X^LoaAc. Syrxnga wdgatis, 
A beautiful shrub, rising ftom six 4o eight feet in height; it flow 
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ctti m lwg« elvtten in April and May, of a ftaifmit odor. Of the 
liiac there are several fine varfeiies, all of the most hardy eharac 
ter. 1. PurpU liUc; flowers large and splemUd, but too oonunon 
2. Whil6 LUaCy with pure white k^oMoms. 3. JVeio Wkit& LUac^ more 
beaatiful. 4. Syringa Charles X»y new and beautiful. 5. SyrtMgii 
Sauge. 6. Syringa Varin. 7. Syringa Josikma^ a new and beauti- 
ful epecies of lilac ; flowers fine blue. 

91* IIPs&aiAH IdLAC. jSL Persteoe. 

This shrub rises six or seven feet in height The leaves are 
poiDtedy and of less sise than the common lilac. The flowers ate 
smaller and more delicate. There are several varieties. Ist, Purj^l^ 
Persian L.; 2d, White Persian L.; Sd, Cut-leaned^QX Chinese L^ with 

curious leaves. 

• 

92* {JMacoioua Gi.At7CA« CHaueouM Magnolia, 

A tree or. shrub, with oblong glaucous leaves, and beautiAil 
white flowers of a fragrant odor. The plant is very hardy, and 
flourishes best in a mixture of bog earth and common soil. 

93. "'^HMouNTAiN Laubxl. BroadrLeaotd Kdnda, Kodttda lo 

HfoHa, 
A superb evergreen shiab, very hardy; a native of the Northern 
States of America. It rises 6ve or six feet; the leaves are oblong 
and shining ; the flowers are in large convex clusters, of a rose or 
carnation hue, and appear in June or July, and aife beautiful. 

94. MouirrAiiT Rose, or Raspberry. Rvbus odoratus. 

A low shrub, remarkable for its large green leaves, and a suebes- 
sion of blae flowers like small single roses. There is a variety with 
large white flowers. 

95. S. S. *|JPalmetto Royal, or Bayonet Bush. 

A very singular production. It rises several feet, with a stiff, 
ligneous stem ; the summit is crowned with leaves in a cluster, of 
a dark green color, with crenated edges ; they are very stiflf", dagger 
or sword-shaped, and sharp-pointed ; and they form hedges impene* 
trable to man or beast, at Savannah and St. Augustine ; the flowers 
are white, tnlfp-fbrmed ; they crown the summit in a pyramid ; the 
fruit like a encumber in size and form ; the skin srnootn and shining, 
of a deep purple color; the pulp sof^, juicy, agreeable, aromatic, and 
somewhat bitter. 

96. S. S. QPoMEa&AirATE. See foriQer page. 

97. JPrim, or Privet. Idgustrum vulgare, 

A sub-evergreen, rising eight or ten feet; the leaves are lance- 
' olate, of a very dark green, lUte the myrtle ; the flowers are white ; 
the berries black, in large clusters. This plant forms. a beautiful 
hedge. 2d. ^Variegated Leaved Privet. (L. varieffatum.) The 
leaves of this variety late in autumn are blotched with a bright gold 
color. 3d. t Chinese Privet. (L. sinensis.) A variety with leaves 
of the same dark green as the preceding, but of much larger size. 

98. ^Jafan QriKCE. Cydonia JaponxcOf or Pyrus Japonka. 

Japan Pear, See page 175* 

99. IChinese (luiNCE. See page 176. 
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1€0l ^tR— p — i n « 0ir Mazimoil Ron Bat. Qrtid M/M- 

An e^erpreeii ihrab, a native of Ameriea. It rises firotn six to 
sixteen feet ip faeifflit, witk nwneraos branobes; the leaves are 
laiwe, oblong, and thick ; of a dark shining ffreea, and beantifnl. 
In July tfaa flowers appear in ]ar|ne convex euisters, at the end of 
the shoots, of a reddish hue ; they aie extremely beautiful, and Isst 
a long time. A moist soil is the most suitable. A very hardy w 
riety. 

lOL ^^I^HOBODEllDKOir PORTICVM, OF PONTIC RofE BaT. 

A beautiful variety, of foreign origin. The leaves are large, shining, 
and beautiful ; .the flowers appear in midsummer, on the ends of 
the shoots, in large cluster, and are of a violet or purple color. A 
very beautiful shrub. A moist, sandy soil suits it boit. This varie^ 
is not so hardy ss the former species. 

lOSi t|Sifow Ball, or Crudder Rose. Vtbumum opulus. 

An elegant shrub, blooming very early and profusely in spring, 
in large, round, white clusters, like oalls oif snow. 

108. Japak Sopho&a, Sofhora Japmwsou 

A tree, rising, with a straignt trunk, to a great height, in congenial 
climates. The branches are pendent ; the flowers in clusters, of a 
dull white. It was for a long time known that this tree produced 
the Japan Imperial yellow dye; but the bark, leaves, and wood 
failed of producing it; but it is lately discovered to be produced 
from its fruit. 

104. SPIILBA. 

Of the Spireas, there are several varieties ; they are all orna- 
mental. We enumerate, 

1. ^GuKLDER Hoax SriiuE A. Spiraa opvlifoliay^of J^lhu Bark, A 
shrub rising six or eight feet,' with large round clusters of white 
flowers in spring. 

2. ttSiBERiAN Spiraa. S, hmigota. A shrub rising five or six 
feet high, producing large, beautifulspikes of white flowers in spring. 

3. Red Flowering. S. tomentosa. Produces handsome red 
spikes of flowers, and is neglected only because it is so common. 

4. tNsPAL. S, bdla. Produce's elegant red flowers. 

105. |Stilawbe&rt Tree, fhwnymus. 

Of this tree or shrub there are several varieties. In autumn the 
trees are covered with a profusion of red berries, and are then 
deemed very ornamental. 

106. ^Strinoa. PhiladdpkuB coronaris. 

A very ornamental shrub, producing a profusion of white flowers 
verv early in spring, of a sweet fragrance. 

KttCAR0Li5A Large*Flowering Syrinqa. PkilodelpkuB firundi' 
iloms, or Garland Syringa. Very hardy. The flowers are m gar- 
lands, and continue a long time. 

2. it Variegated liEAvxD Syringa. PhUaddphus variegaia. A 
beautiful and much admired variety, with leaves variegated with 
green and white. 
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CLASS IV. — SHRUBS OP LOW GROWTH, 

▼ABiaVUt WHIOM aBlAOM WtB BVT FBOM TWO YO FITB rSBT^ 
FOR THE riRlT, OB 1511 BR RAVOB. 

107. I^DwART Double Flowering Almozo). ArmfgddhLBnana, 
A Buperb shrub, flowering early in spring, in profuse clusters of 

Tery douMe blossoms, like small roses, of a rose or pink color ; one 
of me most ornamental shrubs of its season. See page 211. 

108. Yellow Dieryilla. DiermOa Ivtea, or Jkadian Afu^ 
s%tckle, 

A low-growing, hardy, ornamental shrub. The wood is perfumed 
when broken ; the flowers are small, of a yellow color, and slightly 
fragrant. 

109. Cajidleberrt Mtrtle. Batbe&rt. Mfrica eerifera Jor 
tifdicu 

A low, hardy shrub, rising from three to five feet in height ; a &»• 
live of the Middle and Northern Atlantic States. The leases are 
broad, shining gpeen; when rdbbed, they emit a fragrant odor. 
They remain on the tree till late in winter. The berries, profusely 
clustered on the limbs, are round, of the size of peppercorns ; each 
berry contains a small stone, and is covered outside with a waxen 
substance which resembles a thick azure bloom. The wax is ex- 
tracted by boiling. The berries, being placed in a boiler, are covered, 
until the water rises six inches above their surface, and these being 
cont^nuallT stirred while boiling, the wax is separated, and this, 
rising to tne surface like oil, is skimmed off continually. As oft as 
the lorries become exhausted, and will ^i«ld no more wax, they are 
withdrawn, and replaced by fresh quantities, the process of boilia^ 
continuing unceasmgly , tiU the stock of berries js exhausted. This 
oil, being strained t&ough a qoarse cloth, and cooled, is solidified, 
and being placed on lined cloths, the superfluous water soon dries ; 
it is then of a dull jrreen color, and semi-transparent. 

Candles made of myrtle wax burn with a peculiarly clear, white 
flame, producing a beautiful light with but little smoke; and yield, 
while burning, a balsamic fragrance, and delicious perfume. T1m» 
roots abound in the Gallio acid, and, when pulverized, they form a 
snuff of extraordinary medicinal power. 

The Candleberry myrtle will grow and flourish with little care ; a 
light, sandy, and somewhat moist soil seems most congenial to its 
growth. % 

The Myriea Certfera AngugHfoUa is another variety, with smaller 
seeds, a native of Louisiana, and there growing from ten to twelve 
feet hiffh. Those trees proouce seven pounds of seeds each, which 
yield about one fourth of their weight in wax. This wax is preeisely 
similar in quality to the wax of the northern shrub. The oakamic 
fragrance yielded by the burning tapers formed of .the n^w wax, is 
considered by the Louisianians as powerfully restorative to the sick. 
In that country, and at the sui^ble season, men go down to the sea- 
side, or wherever the trees abound, where they encamp with their 
whole families, and build a hut of palm leaves, and commence the pro- 
wtm of gathering and of boiling, and continue while the berriea last 



Widi the view of rendennf the prodoca of tbii phnt a laentrte 
article of oommerce, the French 4roTemiiient have encoursged ita 
growth ', and pUntattoot of thii uirob have been began at Hain- 
bouillet and at Orleans. 

110. S. & itCAMKLLU. JAPomcAf or Japait Rosb. 

A beaatiral OTorgMen treOf produciog flowers like roees, of yasi* 
OQS shades, extraordinary beauty and fragrance. It reqotrea ef- 
fectual protection in the Northern and Middle States. It floweia 
in winter. 

IIL ^CoacHOKUs JAPomcuB. JEarria Jap(mioik Japan Crlobe 
Fhwtr. 
An elegant shrub from Japan^iising» with many flexible stalks, to 
tMf height of five or six feet. The flowers, which are produced in 
succession from spring to autumn, are very double, and of a globa« 
lar form, and bright yellow color. This plant is strikingly beautiful. 
It bears the winters well in the latitude of Boston, with a very 
slight covering of straw or leaves, but generally without any pro- 
tection whatever. 

112. tCoTTONSASTEK. 

A native of Sweden, a cold country. In Jome it presents a sheet 
of bloom, of snowy whiteness, and is of surpaBsing beauty ; in winter 
it is mantled with berries of fine scarlet. Varieties : 1. C. acuvdnata , 
3. CmMmuLaria;^, C.frigida; and 4. C. qffinU. The two last 
are of remarkably rapid growth. 

113. ttl^APHi'B Mezcreon. 

A low shrub, rising from two to three feet in height, wifli small, 
lanoeolate leaves, in March the whole plant is decorated with 
flowers of a violet or red hue, and beautiful appearance. An el- 
egant shrub. 

^WHrrx FLOWsaiNO Mezerxoit is beautiful, but taller than the 
red. 

114. tt'I*RKE LtTPiN. Impinus arborescens. 

A singularly handsome, new shrub ; the flowers are large, and 
produced in beautiful dusters or racemes. 

Ilk ^P'OIVIA. 

The Tree FatmUu are as hardy as oaks. The flowers are of large 
size, and splendid in appearance. They are firom China, and. of 
several varieties. 

1. PtRoma Moutan Banksiiy or Chinese Purple Tree Paeonia; flow- 
ers magnificent and fragrant. . 

2. Paonia rosea odorata^ or Chinese Rose-Colored Tree Pssonia, 
with magnificent fragrant flowers. 

3. Paania papaveracea, or Chinese Poppy Flowered Tree Pasonia, 
with large singw white flowers, with a put'ile centre. 

116. St. Joiw*8 Wort. Bypertptm, 

Of these* there are several varieties ; the H. fruteseens is a low 
tflirub, which produces in summer a profusion of flowers of a yellow 
color. 

)17. IJScoTCH Broom. SparHum scopariunu 
A singular shrub, rising in many flexiblfe stalks, like a broom ; the 
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flowen mm yellow and reiy flhowy ; the ftppemnee of thie rimib ie 
striking. 3. JK6ma» Broom, a low, trailing ihrub, producing a luc- 
oeaaion of amall yellow flowen. 

11 8. t^KOWBBRRT. I^fmphoria ractmouL 

A very hardy ifarab from the Rocky Mountains. The berries, 
wfaieh aie of we siie of a cranberry, are in eloateni, and are veij 
white and delicate, like wax, and very ornamental. 

119. ItRosE. Rua. 

The roee is justly called the queen of flowers, for its siie and 
ranoos beautiful shades and delightful fragrance. The colors rary 
from a pure white to red, to deep violet, and nearly to black. The 
yellow rose is not Tety uncommon. The roee is an indispensable 
requisite in. every good garden. The lists enumerate at least one 
thousand names of hardy roses. 

120. as. CniifA Ro8S9. 

These require a little protection'^during winter, in the Northern 
States. They are mostly ever-blooming, and univenally admired 
on this account. Thej should be planted in the open ground in 
Jane, and may be again taken up in September; or protected with 
moss or evergreens, and suffered . to remain out all winter. The 
most common are the China Blush and Sanguinea ; the Champney's 
Blush Cluster f and JfoiseUe; of these last there are many varieties, 
all blooming in superb clusters. Others, less cOkumon, are' the 
Kttigkt*s lUsplendentf the Crrandvalj or HermUs, more splendid 
still ; but both these last are of a dark crimson hue ; the Blush 
Tea Seentedj of exquisite fragrance, and the UnduUUa. The Mul- 
t\fiarusy Blush, and WkUe^ and the Lady Banhs*s White and FsUets. 
and the GrevHR, are all running roses, and blossom in beautiful 
clusters ; but they do not blossom well except in a warm exposition. 
The Belle de Monza, the Yellow Tea SeeiUed, and YelUno Noisette, are 
not common, but celebrated new kinds. Also La Triomphe d'ArcoU^ 
Ac, dto. There are, also, many other kinds eminently beautiful. 



CLASS v. — HONEYSUCKLES AND CLIMBING PLANTS. 
1521/ ARI8T0L0CSIA SlPHO. ^ 

A rapid growing vine, with very large leaves, which are round, 
cordate, entire, of a bright green ; the flowers, which appear in 
June and July, are of an obscure purple, ana of curious form, 
resembling a pipe ; admirably calculated for arbors, from the large 
size of the leaf. 

122. ttBioNONiA RAiHCAirs, or SearUi l^ynqtd Flower. 

A rapid growing plant, a native of America, which extends its 
branches to a great distance ; the foliage of a fine green, and nnmer* 
ons ; from every joint roots are emitted, which attach themselves to 
the earth, and walls, and structures of wood ; the flowers are in 
dusters, each flower about four inches in length, in form of a 
trumpet, of a beautiful flame color. 

Tllere » a very superior variety called the Minor* 
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123. ItBreiroifii. Gbakdiflobjl. 

A ▼arietf from China, but not lo rapid In its growth; a fine 
climber. The flowers are large, and more in the form of a belt 
than trumpet, and of a fine flame eolor. Both are very showy and 
beaatifiil. 

Idi. ttCmHXiK Gltcihx. G^fctne menfi^ or Widana tatm' 
quana, 
A beaatiful Tine, of rapid and Tery extended growth ; the flowers 
•re Ter^ numerons, in longclosters, or racemes, of a purple color ; a 
magninoent flowering plant from China, and perfectly' hardy on 
hills and derated situations near Boston. 

125. IJClustek FLOWXRiNe Glycine. G^ne /rufetoeiu. 

This appears to be of more yigorons growth than the Chinese, in 
our climate; a very rapid growing rme^ the. flowers of a deep 
purple color, and in long clusters, or racemes, of a beautiful appear- 
ance; a native of the Southern States, but hardy. 

136, tff^T, Eysme&EXH, or Irish Beoad-Leatxb Giaxvt Irr. 
Siedera hdix. 
This, perhaps, is one of the most beautiful of aD plants for covering 
arbors and walb. I suspect, however, our summers are too warm 
for it. On the north sides of buildings alone, I have observed, it 
flourishes in unfading beauty. 

127. (VneiNiA Ivr, or JhnericanJoif. Clssua hederaeecu 

A- remarkably rapid growing vine, and eminently calculated for 
covering walls, Ac. ; the leaves are large and palmated, changing 
in autumn to a fine crimson. This ivy is deciduous. 

128. Roses. Qimbing varieties. 

1. UBouRSAULT. Maheka. A beautiful running rose, and the 
strongest and most rapid growing rose of all in northern climates. 
It blossoms most profuse^, and with a brilliant display, in early 
sprinff, and occasionally during summer. The blossoms are double, 
of a deep crimson dye. 

2. tCouNTxss OF Larma. a beautiful variety of Double Ayrshire 

3. IDouBLE Crimson Sweet Brier. 

4. iERiPHYLLA. A very beautiful double blush and sweet-scent- 
ed running rose, a fine climber. 

5. f Felicit^ PxRPETui. Very fine. 

6. tGRSAT Unknown. A new variety of Double Ayrshire. 

7. tLovELT Rambler. Double Ayrshire, new variety. 

8. ^Marib Leonida. Very fine and new. 

9. iMrRiANTHDS. New and fine. 

10. {(Rosa Rvbifoma. A beautiful and strong growing runnine 
rose, a native of the west, a fine climber. The flowers are small, 
and perfectly single, but grow in superb clusters, like Noisettes, 
with flowers of different uiades on the same cluster. This rose 
flowers in July, after most other hardy roses are gone. 

11. (Splekdens. Double, Ayrshire. 

13. (Williams's Double Yellow 'Sweet Brier. 

13. S. S. *|(Grevilli. Very rapid growing ; flowers in fine clufl« 
ters of difierent shades. 

14. S. S. "UBlusb Multiflora. Rapid growing ; flowers in 
superb clusters. 
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lo. 8. 8. *t White MuLTiPLoa4. M, Mba^ Bapwb whitt elu*- 
ten of roaes ; be&atifal. 

16. S. S. *(LADr Banks's. Two varieties, the white and the 
yeUow; both veiy beantiful, flowering in closten. 

18. QoEEW OF TBS pRAiRiES. Ncw, large, doable ; a feedling 
of Rosa Ruififoii»; the moat splendid^ hardy, stionff climber known. 

19. ATKBHiftB Que sir. A Deaatiral Ayrshixe eumbing rose. 

129. Ynieiif's Bower. CUmatia. 

Of this plant there are several varieties ; some are hardy^ and some 
are tender. The Traveller's Joy (C vitalba) is one of the most 
hardy and rapid growing vttrieties. C. vioma^ C. viticellat and C. 
fiamula are beantifnl. 

190. Honeysuckles. Idnwxrcu T\oimnf; Bmofaudcks, • 

1. ^Earlt Wuitb Italiak. Lonieera emifolium. The flowers 
of this variety are white, and of a very delicate appearance ; they 
appear very early, but their, duration is short; the vine is of very 
rapid growth. 

2. tEarlV Varizbatbd Bbloic, or Woodbihe. A variety sim- 
ilar to the monthly, variegated in its blossoms ; bnt it differs from 
that in flowering bat onoe, yery early and proAisely. 

3. UCbinssx Vaiusgatei> Honeysuckle, or Chinese Evergreen 
Tunning. • LonUera jietMoaa sinensis. This beai^tiful honeysuckle 
is from China, and like many other preductions of that country, 
it appears to be perfectly hardv ; the vines are very flexible, and oi' 
rapi<^ and very extended iprowtli ; it rises to a very great height ; the 
flowers are in pairs, or triple, covering the plant in profusion, from 
spring to autumn ; they are beautifully variegated with red, white, 
and yellow ; of delightful fragrance. 

4. tt Variegated Monthly Honeysuckle, or Bdgic. Lonicera 
Bdgkum* One of the most beautiful of all varieties ; the flowers 
last from spring till late in autumn ; the colors are variegated with 
white, and yellow, and red ; they are very fragrant. 

5. ttScARLET Trumpet Monthly Honztjipckle, or Coral. Lth 
mieera semoernrens. Almost an evergreen ; one of the most rapid 
growing oi all ; the flowers are of a fine scariet, in form of a trum- 
pet, and are produced in profusion from spring till winter, and in- 
odorous ; the foliage is large and beautiful, of a dark shining green. 
A native. 

6. IITellow Monthly Trumpet. Lonieera Frazeri. The foliage 
of this is of a bright green ; the flowers differ from the Scarlet 
Trumpet onlj in being of a bright golden yellow color; like that, it 
is a native o/ America. 

7. fORANGE-CoLORKD PuBEScsNT. Lonicera pvbescens. This is 
a native of tlie north-western coast of America; the leaves are 
downy ; the flowers are large and beautiful, of an orange color. 

8. S. 8. tJAPAN Honeysuckle.' Lonicera Japomca. The flowers 
of this variety are produced in profusion, of a pale yellow color. 
It requires protection in northern climes. 

There are many other varieties. The Douglasi, or Canadian Straw- 
colored Honeysuckle is a nalive of America, has very large foliage. 

9. UEtruscan, or Tuscany, Oranoe-Oolored. Lonicera etmsca. 
A new and beautiful variety, with flowers of an orange color. 

10. ttCoi>iTMBiAN Honeysuckle. Fining Honeysuckle. A new 
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ia4 wiy lenwrtoMg Tarwty of Honeyaoeklej or flowering ▼!», 
which ii foand in the yalley of the Colembia River, and which tbe 
Rtt. Mr. Parker hae dewribed aa one of the first ornaments of 
natur^. He calls it the Vining Honeysuckle. Washington irvio^ 
has alee deaeribed the same plant in his <* Astoria." The leaves are 
oval, and disposed in threes, of a rich green color ; each flower is com- 
posed of six {letala, about tliree inchea long, of a beautiftil crimaoo 
color, spotted inside with white. The plant climbs to the topmoat 
branches of trees, after which, continuing to grow, it descends, pe^ 
pendicularly, extending from tree to tree, until, finally, its yinooa 
stalks connect and interlare the grove like the rigging of a ship. 
From the fibrea the Indiana maniuaotore baskets of so close a tex- 
ture as to hold water. The stems of this vine are tougher and more 
flexible than willows, and are stated to grow firom three hundred to 
six hundred feet in length. 



FLOWERS. 

The lists of flowers recommended by most authors^ are much too 
extensive for general purposes. I have made choice of the list 
recommended by Mr. Neil!, (Ed. Ency. Vol. x. part 2,) as the foun- 
dation, and from this I have taken some, and added many, new and 
fine. It includes the most showy, and conspicuous varieties known. 

1. Fl*0RI8TS' FlOWERB. 

These flowers are in a peculiar manner distinguished by the title 
of FlorUta' fiowers* They are cultivated in beds by themselves : 
the principal are these — 1. the 'Tulip \ 2. the Ranunculus ; 3. tbe 
Anemone; 4. tb^ Iris; 5. the Dahlia; 6. the Pink; 7. the Carna- 
tion; 8. Polyanthus; 9. Auricula; 10. Hyacinth; 11. Polyanthue 
Narcissus; and, 12. the Crocus. 

2. PERBNinAI.8. 

TaU-grtnoingf sh&wv flowers , to intermix in the shrubbery border. 

For &e shrubbery oorder, the following are recommended as the 
most suitable tall-growing, herbaceous plants — 1. Hollyhock, (AUktea 
rosea,) of different colors ; September till hard frosts; H. Goat's Beard 
Spinea, (S, aruneus;) 3. Foxglove, (Pt^taZt^,) biennial; 4. Monks- 
hood, with blue and yellow flowers, {Acomtum^) 5. Larkspur, {pet"^ 
vkinium grandyiorvm rmd excUtaiumf and D. sinensis ;) 6. Colum- 
oinfe {Aquilegia) varieties; 7. Iris, of the large species, (German' 
tea, sanwtteina, and siberica ;) 8. Willow herb, (Epilcbium anffusti- 
folium;) 9. Double Feverfew, (Pyreihrum pormenivm,) are showy 
m flower; 10. Tall species. of Asters, {A. jmniceuSf madt^ora, and 
linarifoUay)w\th blue and white flowers ; 11. Tall species of Soli- 
daffo ; 12. Perennial Sunflowers, particularly HeUanthus decepetdus 
and H. mtdtiflorus; to these maybe added, 13. Rudbeckia ladnunta. 
14. I add to this list tbe Tiger Lily, (LUium iimdum,) Besides 
tall plants^ some of humbler growth may be added, as patches of. 
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15. Sweed Woodruff, {Msperula odorata^ and patchefl of, 16. Double 
Wood Anemone, (Mnemone nenwrosa,,) and, 17. the Lily of the Val 
ley, (^Convallaria Toajalis;) there is a double red flowered variety of 
this; also the Yiuxa filamentosa; the Yucca glorioga* and Great 
Black Astraotia, {Astrantia Major,) ' 

3k Border Fi.owsrs* 

The borden for perennial flowers are seldom less than fear or five 
feet in breadth. One of the most ornamental tall-growing peren* 
nials is, 1. Double Scarlet Lvchnis, (L^cftititf ekalcedonicajfl.pl.;) 
2. Hyssop- leaved Dragon's Head, (Draeoeephalum speeiosum,) and 
tne Great Flowered, CD. grandiflorumy) with elegant blue flowers, and 
D, aentieuUUum ; 3. Silver-rod, or Branched Asphodel, {Asphoddus ^ 
rainasuSf) with flne white flowers; 4. Verbaseumferrugineum, Rusty * 
Flowered, and V. phanicewmy or Purple Flowered, may be admitted ; 
together with, 5. the Fine Branched Lythrum, {L.virgaium^ whicii 
is covered for three ' months with purple flowers; 6. two or three 
species of CentaurtOy such as C. ortentalitf with yellow flowers, and 
C. CaucasicMy with white flowers, and C. nunUana, with blue flowers ; 
all hardy perennials;,'?. Double Siberian Larkspur, (Dhlpkinium 
elatum,) flowers fine dark azure, and D. sinensi^y elegant deep blue ; 
8. Pfiiox piframidalis and P. panieulata, P. sttaveolus. P. Shepherdif 
and P. tardiflora, are handsome, showy flowers ; 9. Linear Leaved 
Willow Herb, (EpUabium angtutissimum, and spicatum^) foiia^ fine, 
and flowers large, of a beautiful purplish red ; 10. Coreopsis zertV' 
ceUata, and C. lanceolata^ flowers fine deep yellow ; It. Of the spe- 
cies of Speedwell, tliese are elesrant — Veronica virginiana, fiowers 
blush-colored, and with white flowers ; and V. longtfoliay flowers 
blue,^ white, or flesh-colored ; 12. Variegated Monkshood, {Aeonitum 
variegatum;) 13. Rudbeckia purpurea, with large flowers; 14. Lm- 
iris gpicata deserves a place m every collection ; 15. Acanthus mol- 
lis; 16. Of the fine genus Spirtea, the Queen of the Meadow, S. 
nlmaria, and Dropwort, or S, fiUpendula ; 17. Of Campamilay or 
Bell Flower, a hundred species have been named ; tiiere are several 
wbowj perennials, as Peach-leaved, (C.persicifoliay) with singrle blue, 
and single white, and with double floweirs ; Nettle-leaved Bell Flow- 
er, (C. traehelium;) Pyramidal, or C. pyramidaliSf and C. grandiftora, 

18. Light Loosestrife, (Lysintachus erectaf) with showy yellow 
flowers, may be added. 

19. Dahlia. B^lon^ing also to this class, the Dahlia is a noble 
plant, a native of Mexico ; a plant but lately^ known amongst us, 
rising from three to ten feet in height. It flowers profusely m au- 
tumn, afler the hardy roses are past, and continues in flower till 
hard frosts commence. The flowers are magnificent; thev are of a 
^eat variety of shades, and surpass those of the rose anci camellia 
lu size and splendor, although they fall short in fragrance. Its roots 
are large, oblong tubers. 

4. Ornamental Plants of middling Size. 

1. Of the species of Achillea; Sweet Maudlin, (A. ageratunij) 
Sneezewort, {A. ptarmica^ with double flowers ; 2. Spring Adonis, 
{A. vemalis,) with large yellow flowers, in April ; 3. An elegant 
aouble varietyof Rose Campion, (Agrostemma coronaria ;) 4. Peren- 
nial flax, {Linum perenne ;) 5. Round-headed Rampion, (Phyteuma 
orbicularis;) 6. Sweet William, fDiarUhus barbatus;) 7. Of the spe- 

34 
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eiM of Erjrngium, JS. aZ/mncni and E, amOhysiinum are verj oroa- 
nwDtal ; abo, the Simtice^ or Thrift, in particular, S. latifolia, scojnt' 
ris, tartortoi. and tpeeiota ; B. Fraxinella, or Dictamnus allms, is both 
beautiinl and curious i hj approaching a candle to the flower, in a 
warm, drjr and clear night iu June, a slight explosion takes place, 
from the inflammable gas it exhales; 9. Cardinal Flower, {Lobelia 
awduutUsf) a ^ery elegant scarlet flowering plant, but is in a great 
measure now sapplantedby the L-fulgma^ of still greater brilliancy-, 
there is also L. tpLmdens and L. mMliUea ; 10. CaUinandie oBruUa, 
flowers of a fine blue ; Canadian Columbine, {^quiU^ia canadensis,) 
highly ornamental ; 12. Garden Wall Flower, Ickcirantkus chdri^) 
when double and of a dark color, is much prizea ; 13. The Red and 
bcarletChelone, (C. obUmui, and barbaUij) very late and pretty; C. 
major, fine peach-colored flowers, the most showy of the genus; 
14. German Goldylocks, (Chrysoeoma linosyris,) with bright yellow 
flowers in the form of an umbel ; lf». Tritoma medioy produces its 
beautiful spikes of oranire flowers in autumn ; 16. Two species of 
Monarda ; the Oswego Tea, or M. didvma, with scarlet flowers, and 
M. fistulo8a,'W\\h purple flowers; 17. 1 be Perennial Lupin, {Lwpinvs 
perennis,) but a more showy plant is the L. nootkaiensis, and L. pttly 
phyllus; 18. Of the Perennial Poppies, the Oriental, {Papaver ori- 
entalisy) with large, bright orange nowers; and the Welsh, (Z^. cam- 
hrieum, with flowers ot a deep yellow, and P. braUeata, or Caaoa- 
sian ; 19. Red Valerian, (Fo/ertana rubraf). highly ornamental when 
of a dark color ; there is a white variety, which forms a fine contrast 

20. PjEONixfl. Belonging also to this class, several kinds of Paso- 
ny are magnificent border plants, and in splendor not by an|^ means 
inferior to the Dahlia ; many of tliem are very superior to that in 
point of fragrance, in which som'e of thern equal the rose; all are 
of the most hardy character. The most beautiful are, 1. P. nlbifora, 
or Single White; 2. P. Whilleji, or Chinese Double White, flow- 
ers large, splendid, and fragrant; 3« P. albiflora fasta, or Makoya, 
new and beautiful, with double flowers; 4. P. HeeresU, new and 
beautiful, with large double flowers, of a light pink color; 5. P. Ro- 
sea, or Double Rose-colored, changing to very pale ; 6. P. Camea, 
or Double Flesh-colored; 7. P. Humeij or Chinese Double light 
Crimson; 8. P. Rubra, and, 9. P. rubra tetmifolia, or fennel-leaved, 
both with deep single crimson flowers; 10. P. Rubra plena. Double 
Crimson; and, 11. P. fragrans, or Chinese Rose-scented, with 
superb dark crimson flowers, extremely fragrant; 12. P. PattsU, 
dark crimson. 

-21. Smooth-leaved Bell Flower, (Campanula niiida,) very orna- 
mental, and completely covered withblue flowers. There is a double 
variety of this, but it is very rare. Of the numerous genus of Asters, 
with fine blue flowers, the Italian Starwort, (^.AmeUua,) the Alpine, 
(A. alpinus,) and the ^. spectabilis ; Ragged Robin, {Lychnis fios cu- 
euli^) beautiful when double. 23. The varieties of L. dioicia, with 
double red and double white flowers, are very showy; sometimes 
called Bachelor's Buttons ; 24. The Plantain-leaved Crowfoot, (Ra- 
nunculus amplezicaulis, ) pvire white flowers, in April or May; 24. 
Gwrden Kockei, (Hesperis matronalis,) double white and double pur- 
ple ; these are excellent border flowers, being at once both showy 
and fragrant; 25. Virginia Spiderwort. (Trddescantia virginical) 
with fine blue flowers, and with red knd white flowers, bfooming 
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from spring to autumn ; 26. Asiatic Globe Flower^ {TroUius asiaH" 
eus,) its ricn orange-colored flowers arc very brilliant; T. europ€tuSf 
flowers fine yellow and handsome ; 27. American Cowslip, {Dodt- 
eatheon mtadia^ very elegant flowers, in May and June.. The varie- 
ties of the Chinese Chrysanthemums, of almost every color, are 
particularly elegant. I must not omit the Day Lily, {aemeroeaUis 
japonica,) with tine white flowers, H.^va, elegant yellow, U.ceruiea, 
with elegant blue flowers and large shining leaves ; Askepinu tuk^' 
rosa; also, Iris pallida^ is elegant, with large pale, sky blue flowers; 
Iris Swertii, new, and most beautifully variegated ; Iris flava, fine 
yellow ; and Gladiolus maximus, with fine dark red flowers ; and G, 
natalensiSf with superb red and yellow flowers. G. purpurea, with 
pale flowery, and G. Cardinalis, with scarlet flowers, are botlt fine. 
Double Cardamine, (Cardaminspratensis, pi.) Alpine Clematis, {CU- 
matis Alpinus;) £arly Anemone, (Hepatica triloba^) and Crimson 
Monarda, {Monarda didyma^ are fine. *" 

5. Low-e&owme FitOwcRs for th£ Front or the Bohdeb. 
r. Double Purple Jacobea, {SenecM eUgans ;) strictly speaking, this 

is only an annual, but double varieties may be continued by cuttings; 
2. Several varieties of Phlox are very ornamental, particularly the 
common Lychnidea, {P. suaveolens ;) the early flowering, (P. divari- 
eata;) awl-leaved, or P. subulata; the Snow White, P. Jrivalis and 
P. Drummondi, and P. stolanifera, or creeping ; 3. The great flowered 
Siberian Fumitory, {Fumaria nobtlis,) is very handsome, and contin- 
ues long in flower ; F. formosa, with delicate blush-colored blos- 
soms ; and the Yellow species, (F. liUea^) is valuable ; 4. Common 
Bloody Crane's Bill, {Geranium sanguineumy) is not unworthy of a 
place; and the striped variety, (G. Lancastriense,) and the streaked 
Crane's Bill,(G. slriatums) 5. The Yellow species of Monkey flow- 
er, from Chili, {MimiUus ItUeus^) is an acquisition, and very pretty ; 
and, 6. Different species of CEnothera, though of humble growth, 
produce fine yellow flowers, particularly (E. jrazeriana, (£. fnitico- 
say (E.purniiaf and Large White Primrose, ((E. speciosa;) 7. Marsh 
Marigold (Cattkra valustris) is likewise very showy, and for several 
weeks makes a brilliant appearance, but prefers a moist border; 
Feather grass (SHpa pinnata) is justly admired for its light, airy, 
and delicate appearance ; 8. Violets of difierent kinds are well 
known — the Canadian, (Viola canadensis) ia particularly elegant, 
and the Sweeter March Violet, (V. odaraia;\ alsoPoubfe Blue, (V, 
eeruleo, pi. ;) Double Purple, (V. purpurea, pi. ;) and Double White, 
(F. alba, pi.) all fragrant, but the large flowered variety is beautiful ; 
, y. The Anemones, with blue flowers, as the splendid ra»que flower, 
(J?. pulsatiUa,) and difierent varieties of the Star Anemone, {A. hor- 
tensis, and A. Apennina^ and A. pretensis ;) 10. The Gentians are also 
fine border plants, particularly the Gentiana saponaria, and G, acau^ 
lis, both with blue flowers. Orchis fimbriata and 0. bUpharigloUis 
are fine. Also Splendid Scarlet Verbena, {Verbena Melindris ;) 
White and Red Ladies' Slipper, {Cypripedium spectabilis,) and 
Double White Ranunculus, {Ranunculus aconitifoUus, pi.,) are beau- 
tiful. 

6. Biennials. 

Some of the most comraon are, 1. Honesty, or Satin Flower 
(Lunaria annua,) both white and purple ; 2. French Honeysuckle 
{Hedysarum coronarium,) red and white ; 3. Yellow Homed Poppy 
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(Gimemm luiemm ;) 4. Trpe Fiimrofle. of leyeral species, CEnoUura 
HauuM, Ac., and Moth-mallei n, {Vtroascuh bhutaria^ yellow and 
whits flowered. 

7. F1.OWXA1 JOWL Rock Woes. 
ooTered with Lichens, especially , 1. Lichen atrthfiavut^ 

r, vuUoaM*^ perdluSf and MdUris^ are yery desirable. 
J'he following are yeir proper and ornamental ; 2. Cotyledon umbi^ 
UatM^ and all plants which grow naturally in dry soil, are fit for rock 
work ; 3. Dumthus ddUndea^ D. ormeiriAy and D. ctuins ; 4. The Red 
Valerian, (VmUriana rvbra^ and the white yariety ; 5. Ermus alfi- 
WHS ; 6, Madwort of diflferent species, particularly Alyesum saxatiU 
and deltoideum; 7. CemsUum repeH$ ; 8. Eri^ergn alpinum; 9. Cy- 
dmmen suropouM and kerdertrfoUum ; 10. Sprmg Gentian, {Gentians 
vema;) 11. SoldameIJa alpina; 12. Sazifraga opposUifoUa and S. 
rratnilata,, fL. pi.; 13. Verbascum myconi; 14. hvcknis alpina; 15. 
Frimula nivaUs, P. itUegrifoHa^ P. Mlvettca, and P. margtnata ; IQ, 
Basil-Ieayed Botipworiy {Saponariaocymoides;) 17. Stone crop, in par- 
ticular, Sedum a^m, glaucunif ntpestre, aizoon^ and Mexangvlaire ; 
18. The Cobweb species of Hooseleek, (Sempemiwm oraeknoidtum.^ 

8. AquA&iux. 

In the pond may be placed yarions marsh plants, as, I. Marsh 
Calla, (jCalla paluetris;) 2. Tellow and white-fringed Bog fiean, 
(Menyanthes nympkoidet;) 3. The Flowering KuBh, ^utomus umbel- 
lotus;) 4. Water Violet, (HoUonia palusins;) 5. The Cat's Tail, 
(Typka latifiUia and T. angusHfolia) has a singular appearance 
Lastly, some of our own natiye aquatics may be recommended for 
their beauty and fragrance. The Nymphs, and in particular the 
White and Yellow Water Lily, (JV. atbaund JT. lutea.) The White 
riyals the rose in beauty and fragrance. Also, the Double Flowering 
Arrowhead, (Sagittaria, fl. pleno.) 

9. Aunualb. 

1:. The Indian Pink, {Diafdkus chmensis,) 2. The Winged Thun- 
bergia, {T. abUa^ and, 3. The Sensitiye Plant, {Mimosa sensUioa^ 
though, strictly speaking, biennials, are often cultiyated as annuals. 
Many of the annuals are yery beautiful; those of each species 
only which are the most showy, will be particularized. 4. Elegant 
Coreopsis, (C. tinetoria;) this is yery showy; 5. Beautiful Clarkea, 
{C.pvlcheda ;) 6. White and Purple Candy Tuft, (/&emt£m6eUa£a;) 
7. Daisy-leaved Catch-fly, red and white Silene hdlidafolia; 8. 
Venus's Looking Gldoa, {Campanula speculum ;) 9. Sweet Alyssum, 
(^. mariiai^im,) are very ornamental ; 10. ConvolwluSf major and 
minor; ll. African Mariffold, (Tagetes erectay) and French do. (T. 
patida;) 12. Loye in a miBt, (mgella damascewi;) 13. Variety of 
Scabius, (Scabiosa;) 14. Ten Weels Stock Gilliflower, {Cheirantkus 
anmats;) 15. The rich and elegant Double Balsams, (Impatiens balsa- 
mifuiy) their capsules are curious ; 16. Hibiscus trionumy with yellow 
flowers ; 17. Many yarieties of Larkspur, (Delphinium ajacis^) single 
and double ; 18. Varieties of Lupin, (Lupinus^) and of, 19. Sweet 
Pea, (Lathyrus odoratus ;) 20. Scarlet Malope, (M.trifida;) 21. Car- 
nation Poppy, varieties, (Papaver somn^erumf) are very showy ; 22. 
Purple-£yed Crepis, (C. barbata ;) 23. Tangiers Scorzonera, (S. Hngi" 
tanum ;) 24. The £ternal flower, yarieties, red, white, purple, jellow, 
and blue, {XerarUhemum^ is unsurpassed ; its splendid flowers retain 
their beauty through the winter, and make a fine appearance in 
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vases; 25. Mignoneiic » {Reseda odorata) is universally admired. 
The following are less hardy, and should be sown in a warm situa- 
tion, and transplanted, to bringr them forward early : 26. Amaranth, 
(^rrtaratUhtts candatuSj) or Cove-lies-bleeding, and, 27. Prince's 
l^eather, (^. hypockondriacus ;) and 28. The Chrysanthemums, par- 
ticularly C. tricolor and C. ItUea. The following are tender annuals^ 
and may be planted early in a hot-bed, and transplanted : Crimson 
Cypress Vine, (IponuBa quamodU ;) 29. Many varieties of Cocks- 
comb, {Celosia cristata^) with scarlet, purple, and yellow heads, are 
extremely ornamental j 30. Globe Amaranthus, (domoArcena^lofto- 
«a,) of various sorts, with the Amaranthus tricolor^ witn each leaf of 
three colors, bright red, yellow, and green, are very showy ; 31. The 
l^gg plant is showy oh account of its elegant berry, of the size and 
shape of a large egg ; 32. The Ice plant (Mesembryanthemum cry«- 
taUinum) is curious, its leaves and stalks being covered with crys- 
talline globules like icicles; 33. And the well-knoigrn Sensitive 
plant, (Mimosa pudica.) 

CULTIVATiOJf. 
The seeds of flowers are sown in the spring, in fine and newly- 
prepared fresli soil. Very fine seeds should be covered but a quarter 
of an inch deep, larger seeds deeper in proportion to their size; and 
the ground is then to be immediately trodden hard ; this enables it 
to retain its moisture at the surface, which cooperating with the 
warmth of the sun on the seeds, they vegetate at once. 



NOTES ON THE AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES 
OF AMEkiCA, AND THE CULTURE OF SILK. 



CHAPTER I. — HISTORY OF SILK: ITS ANTIQUITV AND 

COMMERCE. 

Silk, or the splendid material produced by the silk- worm, was 
iirst known in ancient Sert o^ Serica, in China. It was there firsi 
discovered in its own native forests of the mulberry tree. In that 
country it was called Se, and by transition it w2is called *Ser by the 
Greeks, and Sericum by the Romans; and hence, by the difrerent 
nations of Italy, of France, and of England, it is variously called 
Seta J SoiCy and SUk^ at the present day. Anciently, also, it was 
called BomJpykya, or Bombyciruif from Jaomhyx^ a caterpillar which 
spins a web. 

The silk-worm, or Bombyx mori, is a precious insect, which is thus 
denominated from moruSy the plant on which it feeds ; otherwise, 
and anciently, the Bombyx Assyrian^ or Syrian improperly so called, 
since the country of the Seres, or i^inese, was another country, the 
most remote, and bounded on other shores ; many a nation and fas 
distant country intervening. 
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The cnltiration of silk commenced in China 700 jeare before 
Abraham, and 2,700 before Christ. The Efbperor Uoung-ti, " the 
Emperor of the Earth/' who reigned over China more than a hun- 
dred Tears, and whose name is rendered immortal for his noble and 
Useful deeds, — he who taught the Chinese to construct houses, ships, 
mills, carts, and other works of usefulness, — he also persuaded his 
first consort, 8i-ling-chi, to bestow her attention on the silk- worms, 
it beinflr bis earnest desire that his empress also might contribute to 
the welfare of the empire. Aided by the women of her household, 
the Empress Si-ling-chi gathered the silk- worms from the trees, and 
introduced them to the unperial apartments. Thus sheltered and 
protected, an^ abundantly supplied with the leaves of the mulberry, 
they yielded silk superior in quality to that produced in the forests. 
She also taught them its manufacture', and to embroider. 

Silk and its manufacture, and the weaving, continued to be the 
principal occupation of the succeeding empresses, apartments, being 
especially appropriated to this purpose in the imperial palace ; and 
soon, from the highest rank of females, it became the occupation of 
all ranks in China ; and ere long, Ube emperor, the learned class, the 
princes, the mandarins, and courtiers, and all the rich, were attired 
in the splendid fabrics of silk, until, finally, silk became the great and 
inexhaustible resource of tiie wealth of China. 

From China it was exported to India, to Persia, to Arabia, and in- 
deed to the whole of Asia. The caravans of Serica performed long 
journeys of 243 days, from the far coasts of China to those of Syria. 
Silk was also rewoven and manufactured at a very ancient date, in 
the island of KoSj situated in the Archipelago, from the substantial 
fabrics which were received from Seres. It was here that Pamphila 
first invented and taught her nymphs to unravel, and with her loom 
to recompose, from the precious material, the thin, transparent ganse, 
and the other fabrics of an equally extended nature. 

The expeditions of Alexander to Persia and to India first intro- 
duced the knowledge of silk to the Grecians, 350 years before 
Christ ; and with the increase of wealth and luxury in the Grecian 
court, the demand of silks prodigiously augmented. Persia en- 
grossed, for a time, the trade of Greece, and became rich in the com* 
merce of silk, which they procured from China. The ancient PboB- 
nicians also engaged in the traffic of silk, and finally carried it to the 
east of Europe. Sut, for a longtime after, even those who brought it 
to Europe knew not what it was, nor how- it was produced, nor where 
situated was the original country of Serica, from whence it came. ^ 

Ser, or Serica, was called Sereinda, a name evidently composed 
of Seres and* of Indi, the names of two distinct and separate coun- 
tries, which the ancients had thus confounded ; even as the name of 
India has been, and still is, oflen indiscriminately applied to all the 
countries of the whole east of Asia, at the present day. 

Ammianus Marcellinus, the celebrated historiant has described the 
Seres as a sedate and gentle people, living in perpetual peace with 
the neighboring nations, and therefore exempted alike from the 
calamities and the alarms of war ; with no occasion for ofiensive 
weapons, or even the knowledge of their use. Blessed with a soil 
the most fertile, and a climate the most delightful and salubrious, 
tliey are represented ^^ as passing their happy days in the most per- 
fect tranquillity and delightful leisure, amid shady groves, faimed 
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qj gentle breezes, and^ producing fleeceg of downy wool, whicbi 
ailer being sprinkled witb water, are combed off in tbe finest threads, 
and woven into sericuTti," 

This fable, which undoubtedly served for ages to deceive the na> 
tions, is supposed to have been the invention of the Seres them- 
selves, that they misht appear to the wondering world as a peculiar 
people, on whom blessings were profusely showered down from 
heaven, in which no other nation could expect to participate. 

At Rome, and so late as A. D. 280, a silk attire of purple was 
accounted by an emperor as a luxury too expensive even for an 
empress, and that empress his wife, Severs; its value bein^; equal to 
that of gold, by weight. Others there were at Rome, and enough 
even at that day, wiio were by uo means thus scrupulous in regard 
to price. But it was not till long afler the seat of the Roman em- 
pire had been transferred to Byzantium or Constantinople, that the 
distinct and more perfect knowledge of the nature and origin of silk 
became known, and the mystery of the long sought ** golden fleece " 
was revealed to Kurope. 

In the sixtJi century, two monks arrived at the court of the Em- 
peror Justinian, at Constantinople, from a missionary expedition to 
China. They had brought with them the seeds of the mulberry, and 
communicated to him the discovery of the mode of rearing the silk- 
worms. And, although the exportation of the insects from China 
was forbidden, on pam of death, yet, by the liberal promises and 
. persuasions of Justinian, they undertook a new expedition ; and at 
length they returned through Boukharia and Persia to Constantino- 
ple, in 555, with the eggs of the precious insect concealed in the 
noIJow of their canes, or pilgrims' staves, which they had obtained 
in the far and still more distant country. Until this time, the exten- 
sive manufactures of the Phcsnicia^ cities of Tyre and Berytus had 
received tlieir whole supplies of raw silk through Persia, from China. 
Even to the days of Justinian, according to ancient nistorians, no 
person at Constantinople knew, to a certainty, that silk was the pro- 
ducVton of an insect. It was generally supposed to be produced 
from the bark or leaves of trees, or growing, like the finest hair, from 
their branches. A new era now commenced. 

The whole value of the silks manufactured in France, in 13:35, 
amounted, by computation, to 140,000,000 francs^ and it was estima- 
ted in Europe, that, in that year, silks to the amount of 50,000,000 
francs were exported from that country to the United States alone. 

Yet in France, although they raise so much silk, they still import, 
annually, to the amount of 43,000,000 francs of raw silk, or nearly 
one third of all they consume, for the supply of their manufactures. 

In England, the climate, from its humidity or other causes, is 
found to be unsuited to its growth ; for this reason alone, the trials 
to raise it there have failed. Yet from 1821 to 1828, according to 
a late and authentic work on the silk trade, they imported, of raw silk, 
24,157,568 Ifts., worth $120,787,580. Of this amount $59,881,283 
came from Italy alone. 

At the present day, the silks which were consumed in Great 
Britain alone, so late as 1835, amounted' to the enormous sum of 
}|28,28i{,582 annually, at the wholesale prices, besides the whole 
amountof all \iiey exported. 

The sadden and extraordinary extension of the silk manufactures, 
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both in France and in England, daring the latter years, has been 
mainly ascribed to the machine in^entecTin France by M. Jacquard ; 
and the powerfol impulse thus given, has been assigned to the 
* Jacquard Loom. This loom performs all those labors which had 
heretofore been exclasirely confined to the most skilfal hands, 
with important economy of time, and of labor in the preliminary 
steps, and is so decidedly superior to all other looms, for all the cu- 
rious varieties of figure-silk weaving, tliat it has superseded them 
all, both throughout France and England. 

According to the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
value of silks imported into the United States during ihe year end- 
in|f 30th September, 1635, amounted to $16,597,980 ; this being the 
orurinal or nrst cost in the foreign countries. During this period, 
only $486,562 worth of this great amount was exported ; and the 
actualcost of the above to the American people, or the whole retail ctfst 
to the astual consumer^ may be estimated at more than $*i^.O(K>,000 
for the year. Most of all this was imported from Italy, Switzerland, 
and from France. Formerly, half our imports were from China. 
Tet neither the articles of raw silk, nor any of those numerous, sub- 
stantial, and elegant fabrics, which are composed of part silk and 
part cotton, or mixtures of silk and worsted, are included in tlie 
above amount. In no year previous to ld2L had the annual amount 
consumed arisen to one /ourtA of whatsit was in 1835. But in no 
year previous to 18«M ban the annual consumption arisen to one half 
this amount ; the increase during fifteen years being fourfold. 

In the year ending September, 1836, the importations of silk 
amounted to $22,000,000, at the first cost in foreig^n countries ; and 
the imports of those fabrics, composed of part silK and cotton, and 
part silk and worsted, amounted to $6,000,000 more, in that same 
year. And during ten years previous to 1840, we had imported more 
than $40,000,000 of wines, $84,000,000 of iron, and $118,000,000 of 
silks, comprising an amount equal ^o $242,000,000, for articles 
with which we either could have dispensed, or produced by our 
own industry from our own soil. 

In the year ending September 30, 1839, and daring the progress 
of a very extraordinary bank expansion, the prices and profits on 
manufactures suddenly rose from this cause, and the importations 
of that year were, in consequence, exceedingly g^reat, not only of all 
that we wanted, but of a vast amount also which we needed not; 
—of iron, $12,000,000; of linen goods, $6,000,000; of cloths and 
kerseymeres, $7,000,000; of cotton goods, $14,000,000; of silks, 
$2:3j000,000, ^E&c. &c. : in all it amounted to $170,000,000 for the 
year, which was $75,000,000 more than all our domestic exports. 
Silks and wines alone were not the only agricultural productions of 
all that vast list of imports. The enormous foreign debt thus in- 
curred, and the extraordinary deluge of foreign ^oods thus intro- 
duced, not only caused the terrible reaction which so quickly fol- 
lowed, but it paralyzed our agriculture, and, for a time also, it 
crushed our manilfactures. 

Whence came those vast importations .^ "^ A large proportion came 
from Britain, whose laws, in regard to trade, are founded, in a great 
measure, on monopoly, and not on any reciprocal right; it being 
the poFicy of that nation to sell to other nations all the productions 
of «lheir agrieulture, and manufiustnres, and mines, which they can 
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produee ; while almost ever^ article of agricultoie, or of manufao- 
tores, which the sobjecta oi Britain can prodace, is shut out from 
their ports bj heavy tiuties, or bj total prohibitions. This system 
of Britain, while it enriches them, is directly calcalated to exhaust 
And impoyerish oar country continually ; tney haye, in fact, ex- 
cluded almost expry production of our industry and our soil which 
we can furnish in exchange for their productions, except only our 
cotton, our silver, and our gold. 

The colossal power of Britain is mainly derived from their agri- 
culture, and their mines of coal and of iron. By aid of these last, 
their engines and machinery are formed, which are employed in 
their stupendous manufactures and in commerce ; and these, as has 
been estimated, together with their mills moved by wind and water, 
accomplish labors equivalent to a hundred millions of men. 

In Britain, where labor is cheap, and lands are very dear, it has 
been stated, on good authority, that the proportion of animal power, 
or the power of oxen and horses, &.C., which they apply in their ag- 
riculture, is ten times as great as the human power which is thus 
employed, and far ffreater than in any other country of the old 
world. In America, lands being both fertile and exceedingly cheap, 
cheaply, therefore, are we enabled to maintain the vast animal pow- 
er ; the plough being truly the American instrument, by whose aid 
we are enabled to cultivate these lands at a diminished cost, and for 
less than by any other mode, or by any other nation on earth ; ours 
being the vast, the unbounded prairies and pastures, and " the cattle 
on a thousand hills." The proportion of animal power which is 
thus employed, is, in America, traoscendently great. 

Already, in numy parts, our fields of grass are mown by aid of 
horse power, and by this same power the produce thus mown is 
raked, and gathered into barns ; by horse power fields of wheat are 
also reaped ; and low plantations of the mulberry may thus be shorn 
of their foliage by machinery formed of numerous, parallel, «and 
pronj^-shaped knives, with guarded sides, and edges vertical. 

We have mountains of anthracite and mountains of iron ore lying 
contiguous. The United States contain at least 80,000 square 
miles of coal- and of iron, or sixteen times the area or amount of all 
Europe; and one vast uninterrupted field, extending 900 miles in 
length, from Pennsylvania inclusive, to Alabama, contains 50,000 
square miles. 

Our advantages are indeed very ^at: to be duly appreciated, they 
must be estimated singly and individually : how much greater and 
more striking will they tnen appear, if considered collectively. Our 
innumerable rivers and rapid streams, our immense forests and 
mines, the exhaustless treasures of fuel and of flame, the combined 
elements of water, earth, and of fire, offer resources of mighty 
power, unknown and immeasurable, and willing aids in abridging 
the labors- of man. 

The same transcendent power of steam, which drags the huge 
ship, or ponderous car, will, ere long, become the mighty instru- 
ment, or universal power, by whose aid every agricultural operation 
will be performed. 

Hail, progress of improvement ! all hail ! How swifl its speed ! in 
all things how great, how wonderful in this our day ! In vain do 
those fause men oppose, — those false men, in fine, who, denouncing 
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«U ■■ innoration, have erer been the unceasing opponents of every 
unprovement in every age, — in vain do thej strive to obstruct its 
progress and to cause a retrograde ; or, to stop its march, which is 
onward and irresistibte. 



CHAPTER n.~ HISTORY OF THE SILK-WORM. 

The silk-worm, or B&n^byz mort, is a caterpillar ; its bodjr formed 
of twelve membranous rings : these rings support the legs, which 
are sixteen in number, and m pairs. Six of these are in front 'and 
inflexible, and situated beneath the three first rings, and are each 
covered with a scale. The other ten are flexible and membranous, 
their positions beneath the rings ; these are called climbers or hold- 
ers, and are provided with sharp books or claws, to aid in climbing. 
The head has a homy covering, like a scale ; the jaws are very 
strong, the teeth sharp, serrated, or indented like a saw. The 
moutn is vertical and peculiar, and not horizontal, as in most other 
beings ; two broad objects in its forehead, which might be mistaken 
for eyes, are but bones 'of the skull. The eyes are small, fourteen 
in number, seven on each side of the head, and near the month. 
The organs of respiration are eighteen in number ; equidistant, and 
situated aionff Uie oody, are the holes or openings, nine on each side, 
which serve for breathing. 

The substance of which the silk is composed is a liquid, transpa- 
rent gum, of a fine yellow color, and is contained, in Iwo separate 
sacs, of slender dimensions. Each of these vessels is about ten 
inches in length, and wound in the stomach in spiral folds : near the 
iaws two ducts convey the silken fluid ; these, unititig in one, serve 
to compose the silken thread, which is usually from 4% to 1 ,200 feet 
in length. 

The eggs of the silk-worm are of a dark lilac or slate color. The 
silk-worms are at first black and extremely small ; as they advance 
in age and size, they cast off their outer covering or skin, usually . 
from three to four times, at different periods, accordmg to the variety. 
These successive changes are called movltings ; and the times inter- 
vening are termed ages. In a colder temperature, the duration of 
these several periods is prolon^d ; but in a warm climate, the period 
or season of the first moultm^, which terminates the first age, 
usually occurs on the 'fourth or nflh day of its existence ; the second 
on the eighth or ninth day ; the third on the thirteenth or foufCeenth 
day ; and the last on the twenty-second day. At each of these crit- 
ical periods, the silk- worms remain in a torpid state, eating little, or 
absolutely nothing, for a day or more. At the end of about ten days 
more from the last period, or in about thirty-two days from the he- 

S'nning, the insect, now fully grown, is about three mches and one 
ird in length, transparent, of a yellowish white- or pearl color. 
Having now completed their fifUi or last age, they eat no more, but 
ascend to the leaves or brush- wood, which are placed for the purpc^e, 
and commence the formation of the cocoons ; and, in the construc- 
tion of these, the indect works busily and incessantly night and day, 
during four days. The labor finished, the insect in the centre be- 
comes transformed to the chrysalis state. 
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The vital functioos of tJie silk-worm are accelerated bj warmth, 
and the time occupied in passing through the various mutations is 
hastened, not only by the increased temperature, but materially 
bv the degree of attention which is bestowed on the insects. In 
liiadras, according to Dr. Anderson, and where the climate is very 
warm, the jiilk-worm passes through all its evolutions in twentv-two 
days. Here, then, is not only a saving in regard to time and labor, 
but a great and very important saving also in regard to food. 

The cocoon if usually an inch and a tliird in length, of an ova] 
form ; the color yellow, or straw, or purt white. Tne outer cover- 
ing is like finest wool, and is called Hos, and is easily detached ; this 
being removed, the end of a thread is discovered, of extreme fine- 
ness. 

After an interval of from fifteen to twenty days* repose, the moth 
' ejects from its mouth a liquor, which moistens the gum and dissolves 
the adhesiveness of the texture of the ball; and by ftequent motions 
of its head, it loosens and forces aside the filaments, without sunder- 
ing a single silken thread, until it reappears, traDsformed to a large 
butterfly, of a OTayish white color, with four wings, two eyes, and 
two black, feathery horns or plumes. Unshrouded, in this its last 
and perfect form, both male and female, the}' come forth to the light 
of day : from this time they take no visible food to the day of their 
death. 

They commence laying their eggs in twenty-four or thirty-six 
hours aflcr leaving the cocoon. Each female usually lays four nun- 
dred eggs, which firmly adhere to the paper, on which they are ar- 
ranged in a handsome and circular form. In a few days after, their 
multifarious labors being ended, the insect dies. 

The silk-worm remains in the chrysalis state a length of time cor- 
responding with the temperature of tlie climate. In England they 
remain 30 days; in France, 21 ; in Spain an3 Italy, 18 or 20; in 
tlie United States, about the same ; and in India, but 11 days. 

A silk-worm sometimes measures more than three inches in its 
greatest- lengtli ; but few attain to dimensions so large. If the 
longitudinal dimensions of an insect which attains to 40 lines be 
compared during tlie different a^es, and their length at the period 
of hatching being unity, or 1, their length at the end of the first 
age will be 4 ; at the end of the second age, 6 ; at the end of the 
tliird age-, 12; at the end of the fourth age, 20; at the end of the 
fifth age, 40. 

The silk-worm, like other caterpillars, is a cold-blooded insect, its 
temperature that of the atmosphere in which it breathes. Sudden 
^chanfl^es from cold to heat are highly injurious ; yet it' has been 
found that the silk-worm is capable of enduring a great degree or 
heat, if uniformly maintained.' Such a degree they must at times 
endure in their own native forest?, not only of light, but also of heat, 
with no shelter from the scorching sun but the shadow of a leaf. 
Yet in no case is a due degree of warmth more needful, than while 
the insect is forming the cocoon. If, at any time while they are 
performing this most important labor, they are permitted to suffer 
from cold, they cease from their labors, and remain inactive, or movo 
but slowly, as may be discerned while the cocoons are yet trans- 
parent. ' It has been proved, on dissection of the silk- worms which 
tlius suffer and become torpid through cold, that the glutinous mat- 
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ter iu tlieir silk rescnroin had become so congetled and tenacious 
from cold, as to resemble strong tendons; which suf&ciei\jtly ac- 
counted for the inability of the insect to draw forth the silken fila- 
rtivui. Yot no sooner is the temperature increased, than they will 
rct»uine their labors with increased activity ; but will again desist, if 
exposed again to cold. If neglected at this critical period, they as- 
sume, in due time, the chrysalis form, but, for want of sufficient 
strength, leave incomplete their silken tomb. 



CHAPTER III. — VARIETIES OF SILK-WORMS. 

1. Sina, Silk- Worm. This is a variety imported into France from 
China, by Louis XVI., in 1784 ; a large, pure white, and extremely 
beautiful variety, which is preferred, m that country, to all others. 
Their cocoons are pure white, large, and fine, and the silk-worms 
batch simultaneously. 

2. The Large Single- Crop Worm, A very superior variety, wheth- 
er of a pure white or brown. Their period of hatGi;iing may be 
hastened or prolonged to a late period in summer; and thus they^will 
jrield two crops or more. The cocoons, being of Large size, are on 
this account more profitable to raise or to reel, than any other varie- 
ty except the Sina. 

3. The Silk- Worm of Two Crops. A small variety, from Italy; a 
pale, white worm; tlie silk is white, and very fine ; the cocoons are 
also small, and, on this account, deemed unprofitable. 

4. SUk'Worm of Eight Crops, or Dacey. At the silk establishment 
of the British East India Company at Jungcpore, in Bengal, besides 
the common silk-worm, which produces but a single crop annually, 
they have also another silk-worm, called Dacey, which producer 
eignt crops or harvests, and is supposed to be indigrenous. 

5. Friidi Silk- Worms. There is a variety of silk-worms found ih 
Friuli, so very large, that two of these, when fully grown, will out- 
weigh five of the common kind ; and their cocoons weigh almost in 
the same proportion. The quantity of food is one tenth less in pro- 
portion to the weight of cocoons produced, than the common kind, 
but they require five or six days longer in their evolutions before 
they begin to spin. Their cocoons are four times as heavy as th(»e 
of the small variety of siIk-v9orm. Each cocoon yields nearly 8i 
grains, and measures almost 1,300 yards; and 100 cocoons wei^ a 
pound, and 1,091 will yield a pound of pure reeled silk. Friuli silk 
js said to cause more trouble and waste m its manufacture, than that 
of cither France or Lombardy. This may be owing, either to the 
breed of silk-worms, or, what is much more probable, to its being 
imperfectly reeled. 

For an account of the two following kinds of silk- worms, which are 
described as peculiar to Hindoostan, I am indebted to the researches 
of General Dearborn, who has described them from MiXburrCs Ori' 
chtal Commerce. 

6. Arrindy Silk- Worm. This silk-worm is a specieS totally differ- 
ent from any hitherto described or known, and is called Arrindy^ 
from the name of tb^ plant, the Rhicinus^ot Palmi Chrisiiy on which 
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the insect feeds. It is peculiar to the districts of Dinagrpore and 
Rangpore, in the interior of Bengal, where it is reared by the na 
tives in a domestic state, as they do other silk- worms. The Palm 
Christi is largely cultivated in India, as it is aUo in many parts o 
France and some other countries, for the abundant produce of oil 
which is obtained from its seeds, which is known in commerce as 
the Castor oil. This plant is therefore cultivated for the doable uso 
of seeds and also of -its leaves. ^ 

The cocoons thus produced are remarkablv soft, and white or yel- 
lowish, and the filament is so exceeding delicate, that it cannot be 
wound, as are other cocoons, but must be spun like cotton. The 
cloth woven of this substance, is white, coarse, and of a seemingly 
loose texture, but of incredible durability. It is used for the clothing 
of both men and women, and will wear constantly for ten, fifleen, or 
twenty years. The merchants also use it for packing fine cloths, 
shawls, and silks. Hot water dissolves its texture, causing it to 
tear ; it is therefore washed only in cold water. 

The Arrinda or Eria silk is reared in Assam, as in almost all Hin- 
doostan, but entirely within doors. It is fed principally on the Hera, 
or Palma Christi. It affords a fibre which at first looks rough, but 
after repeated washings becomes soft and silky. The poorest people 
of Hindoostan are clothed with this material, which is warm, and of 
incredible durability, the whole lifetime of a single T)erson being 
seldom sufficient to wear out a garmeht made of this silk, which de- 
scends from mother to daughter for generations. Twelve broods of 
this silk are sometimes raised in a year. In Assam alone, 80,000 
pounds of this silk are annually produced. 

The Palma Christi flourishes in all the states of the south, and as 
far north as the latitude of Boston. 

7. Tusseh^ or Wild Silk-Worm of India. This is a species of silk- 
worm which cannot be domesticated. They are so abundant in 
many parts of Bengal, and the provinces adjoining, as to have af- 
forded to the natives of those countrie's, and particularly to the Bra- 
mins, from time immemorial, considerable supplies of a most durable, 
coarse, dark-colored silk, which is woven into a fabric called Tus- 
seh-dooiie. . 

Thfs species of silk- worm might, it is supposed; prove highly use- 
ful to the inhabitants of the south of Europe, and also of the Southern 
States of America, where a cheap, light, cool, and durable dress is 
fuoch wanted — such a dress as this silk affords, and such as is worn 
by the Bramins of India. Once introduced, they would probably 
flourish, unaided by the care or assiduous attentions of man. 

In the province of Assam, in Hindoostan, Asia, which has lately 
cuine into the possessipn of the British power, amongst other pro- 
ductions hitherto unknown, there have been found about a dozen 
species of silk- worms, which produce- the materials for valuable 
fabrics, including also the Arrinda. 

8. The Muga Silk-Worm is never domesticated, or reared in 
houses ; they feed on the leaves of a variety of trees. The eggs are 
laid on wisps of hay, w^hich are collected and placed on the trees, 
where they, soon hatch ; plantain leaves being tied around the bot- 
tom of the tree, over which the worms will never pass. When a 
tree is stripped of its foliage, they descend, and are removed toother 
trees, by means of dishes of bamboo attached to poles. They feed 
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thirty dtyi, when they descend to the pkntaim, sttd, being gAtheied, 
■nd placed on dry leaveB, they form toeir cocooni. Their cocoons 
•re two inches long, and thick in proportion ; they are not reeled like 
common silk, but apan like cotton or worsted. The silk is wove into 
cloth for acarfa, turbans, sashes, &c. In that climate they produce 
six crops in a year. 50,000 pounds of this silk is annually made in 
Assam. It may be the same silk-worm as that last described. 

There is another sort of these silk-worms, which produces a fibre 
of great lustre ; and a fourth kind, v^ry large, the moths measuring 
ten inches across the wings. 



CHAPTER IV. — MULBERRY, {Morus.) • 

The mulberry, or morus of the botanists, is a genus comprising 
man^ species. It derives its name from MoTf in Ueltic, btaJe. Its 
origm nas been assij^ned to China, but several species have been 
found growing in a wild state in America. In cold climates it is a 
deciduous tree, but an everffreen tree within the tropics. It was 
cultivated at a very early pertod of time in Western Asia and in Eu- 
rope, but only for its fruit. The fruit is a berry of aVonndish or ob- 
long form; of a color varying from white to red x>r black; its pulp 
envelops numerous small seeds. 

Uses. Moat of the varieties of the mulberry are esteemed dessert 
fruits. When perfectly mature, they are grateful to the taste, and 
very wholesome ; the sirup is useful in mitigaling inflammation of 
the throat. The juice, when properly fermented, affords a pleasant, 
vinous wine ; mixed witli apples, tliey aflord a delicious beverog^ 
called mulberry ciders of a deep red color, like Port wine. 

The wood of the mulberry tree is compact, elastic, and hard, and 
susceptible of a fine polish ; it is therefore sought after by the uphol- 
sterer, the carver, and the turner. The«trength of the timber ren- 
ders it valuable to the joiner, and also for building boats : its power 
of resisting the action of water has been compared to oak. 

The roots of the mulberry tree are of a yellow color, and strike 
downward; and the tree is extremely long-lived. M. de Saint 
Fond saw, 'in 1802, one of the original or parent trees of all the 
white mulberry trees of France, which the followers of Charles VIII. 
had brought from Italy, on his invasion of that country in 1494. 
JVI. Lachaux had caused tliis tree to be encompassed by a wall, to 
evince his respect and veneration, and to serve as a monument to a 
tree so inestimable. 

Whoever would enter extensively and at once on the cultivation 
of silk, let them; first of all, bestow their attention on the culture of 
the abundant supplies of food ; this principal and essential fuod be- 
ing no other than the material leaves of the various species of the 
mulberry tree. Not every kind, however, is equally suitable. Lin- 
naeus has enumerated seven species of those which were known in 
his day ; and amongst tliesc there are two species, the T^nciora and 
fndicaf which are not used as the food of the silk- worm. The Tiuc* 
tora is the Fustic of commerce, and is used only as a dye. 

The nourishment which is contained in the mulberry leaf is not 
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eoiBpletely deireloped till the leaf ti fuJXy grown. The leaf, aoeord- 
in^ to tlie analysis of Count Dandolo, conlainsi 1. The fibrons 
•uMtance; 2. The coloring matter; 3. Water; 4. The saccharine 
substance ; 5. The resinous substance. The saccharine substance is 
that which nourishes the insept, augmenting its growth and size. The 
resinous substance is that which, ** separating itself gradually from 
the leaf, and attracted by the animal organiiation, accumulates, 
cleans itself, and insensibly fills the two reservoirs or silk yessels. 
The proportion of this nutriment depends on the variety of the 
mulberry, the age, the soil, and the moisturo or dryness of the 
season. 



CHAPTER v. — VARIETIES OF THE MULBERRY. 

Space will not admit a yery particular description of every rari^ 
ty. We will briefly describe a few, all fine for silk. 

1. Japan Paper Mulberry. BroussontUa -papyrifera. 

The tree is of rapid growth, and rises to a large size; with a round 
head ; the leaves are rough, either cordate, entire, lobed,or palmated. 
It is a native of China and Japan, and the liber, or inner bark, by 
being beaten to render it pliable, serves for paper, and as an article 
of clothing in those countries. The fruit is round and curious, but 
not edible. The leaves are eaten by the silk- worms; and for this 
purpose, it is now successfully cultivated in France. 

A beautiful vegetable silk is procured from the bark of the young 
branches of the vapyrifera, as has been proved by M. la Rouverie. 
He directs that the barK be separated, while the tree is in full sap, 
and beaten with mallets, and steeped in water, by which process he 
affirms fibres are obtained almost equal to silk in quality, and which, 
when woven, form a cloth whose texture resembles silk. 

2. Shinino-Leavsd Mitlbxrrt. Mows ludda. 

Leaves very large, pointed, cordate, and shining ; fine for silk. 

3. Tartarean MuLBERRT. Morus Tartarica, 

The fiuit resembles the Morus nigra. A variety from the vicinity 
of Asoph. It abounds on the banks of the Volga and Tanais 
Lieaves large, oval, oblong, serrated, shining ; excellent for silk. 

4. White Italian. Morus alba, 

A native of China, naturalized in Italy ; already described ; too 
well known to need a more particular description. The leaves are 
small, but fine for silk ; the fruit insipid ; the bark forms a prepara- 
tion resembling silk. The young wood being gathered in Septem- 
ber, and steeped by day in still water, and spreiM on grass by night, 
for three or four days, may then be prepared and woven like flax. 

5. MoRETTi Mulberry. A new variety, sometimes miscalled 
Alpine. Leaves ovate, sharp-pointed, entire, cordate at the base ; thin, 
smooth, large, of a beautiful and rather deep-shining green ; the 
silk fine. 

6. Morus A lata. Leaves large and beautiful. 

7. Roman Dura. Leaves large, yellowish green, shining, and 
beautiful. The Morus Expansa proves identical with Roman tUtra. 

8. BaussA. A. variety from the vicinity of Constantinople, some- 
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tiiDMi called the Atifttae. Leaves large, and of exeeHenC qnaKty. 
OUier fine varieties, with Urge leaves, are the 

9. M0rua Mba Giaxxoia; 10. FoUa Doppia; U, Rose-Leaved, 
12. Small Q^een; 13. Spanish. 

14. CusHiao's Nsw Cbihese Mulbkrrt. 

A new variety, lately iotrodaced from China, by John P. Cash- 
ing, Esq., of wlmont, in Watertown. It was received from his- 
Chinese friend in Cannon, in the spring of 1837, and was imported in 
a growing state. Many trees of this fine variety have been liberally 
disseminated by him. I have thence affixed his name to the tree. , 
The tree is of the most rapid growth ; the leaves very large, general- 
ly entire, but varying in the same species ; some being palmated or 
lobed, and of a beautiful shining gteen, and very numerous or thick 
set. The tree and its leaf are splendid, far more so than any other 
variety yet known ; the Moms muUieaulis only excepted, which is 
evidently with this species very nearly allied. It prodoces ailk of 
the first quality. The Canton Mulberry^ so called, which was intr<% 
duced by Dr. otebbins, is evidently a variety of the same species. 

15. MoRus MuLTicAULiB. PeTTottt Mulberry. Moms Mbm 
Sinensis. 

A new variety, which is also called, by way of excellence, the Chi- 
nese Mulberry ; a tree of surpassing beauty ; a new and most valua- 
ble variety for the nourishment of silk-worms; a tree which is 
represented as possessifig such decided superiority over all others, 
that it will speedily be substituted for them all, in every regicfit of 
the globe. r 

It originated in the elevated regions of China, a country famous 
from antiquity tor its silk ; a parulel only to our own, in all its va- 
rious climates and divers latitudes. It is to this tree, that the disci- 
ples of Confucius acknowledge their indebtedness for the prosperity 
and solidity -of their empire. 

The tiee grows vigorous, upright, and beautiful ; the leaves, large^ 
soft, and tender, are petiolate, cordate, acuminate, serrated towards 
the summit, marked with nerves, always entire ; their upper surface 
is convex or curled, of a deep and beautiful shining green. The - 
form and dimensions of the leaf vary in diflSsrent soils. In a dry 
and arid soil they are of dimi^iished size, their form elliptical, and 
without the heart-shaped indentation at the base, their breadth be- 
ing six inches, and their length eight ; but in a light, rich, and &t* 
able soil, the produce of the foliage is most abundant, the leaves large 
and cordiform, extraordinary specimens having sometimes measured 
more than a foot in breadth, and fifteen inches in length. 

The Moms muUieaulis dififers from all others in the uncommon 
vigor of its growth, and the property which the roots possess of 
throwing up numerous flexible stalks, the great length which these 
stalks acquire in a short space of time, ana the faculty with which 
it is propagated from layers, or even from the cuttings of a single 
eye. No other variety will strike root thus ^readily irom cuttings, 
but all others with difficulty. It differs, also, from the remarkable 
size which the thin, soft, and tender leaves speedily acquire, and the 
promptitude with which they are renewed. 

In all the maritime districts, from Long Island Sound to Georgia 
in point of hardiness, both the Moms mvllicavlis and the Canton 
mulberry bear great resemblance to the oak; so also on the elevated 
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^ronnds near Boston. Bnf in the low plains of the interior, and in 
the valleys of the north, they are liable to be injured in their tops 
by winter; yet in springy they start forth from the root with fresh 
vigor and renewed luxuriance. Both varieties, being of a prolonged 
growth, are therefore admirably calculated for the production of 
nomerotis crops of silk in a seasdn. 



CHAPTER VI. — SUBSTITUTES FOR THE MULBERRY 

Various are the snbstilntes which have been proposed for the 
mulberry, which seems, indeed, the only suitable food. The Osage 
orange, or Madura, is, in fact, a species of the mulberry, find is 
found to answer well ; but the leaves cannot be gathered, except 
with inconvenience, on account of the numerous thorns. Latterly 
t'.ie Ramoon tree, a plant which grows only in the tropics, has been 
introduced to our notice as admirably adapted as food for the 
silk* worm, in its own proper climate. 

'The RASiooif Tree {Tropkis ^meriaina) is an evergreen tree, a 
native of the East and West Indies. In Jamaica it has been long 
known and used as the food of horses and cattle, and especially 
during the dry monthsj when, in some of those withering seasons, 
the most fertile valleys and pastures become the scenes of utter des- 
olation — all being destroyed by a scorching sun. 
• 'y.vj Ramoon tree flourishes in the most barren and arid soil, 
producing at all seasons a succession of fresh leaves, and never suf- 
fers from drought. The leaves are oblong, acuminate or lanceolate, 
smooth, and entire. A quantity of silk-worms having been imported, 
and all other substitutes failing, the leaves of the Rtunosn were tried 
with signal and unexpected success. A Jamaica paper of March 9, 
1838, states, that the silk-worms not only devoured them greedily, 
but appeared also to thrive better on them than on the mulberry 
*The silk produced was of a pure white color, and worth forty sliil 
lings a pound ; and it was calculated that three crops would be pro- 
duced in a year. The House of Assembly of Jamaica have voted 
the discoverer the sum of fifty pounds, ^^ with a view to a fiUurt 
grant f" as he progresses in the rearing of the silk- worm. 



CHAPTER Vn. — SOIL, SITUATION, CLIMATE, &c. 

Although the mulberry flourishes most luxuriantly in a moist and 
rich soil and protected situation, yet the leaves which are produced 
in such soils are mor^ crude, and not of a quality so nourishing. 
The growth of the tree in such soils and expositions, besides being 
more rapid, is prolonged to a later period in autumn, or until suddenly 
arrested by frost; and the immature wood of a forced growth, being 
more tender, is consequently more liable to be killed by early frosts 
and by winter. Such appears to have been the case in the winter 
of 1831-2, which destroyed so many full-grown trees of the hardiest 
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4g< of iytiw^ evm to Ibe root The laTogM of Hmt ^MtmetiTe wi» 
ter Mcm to ba?o been eonfioed to pArtioubr situations and soils ; to 
tlie productions of the forced growtn of a saminer not less unconunon 
and eitraordinary. 

In a state of nature, and in tbe shades and protection of the forest, 
or of herbage, the growth of the young tree being slow, and the 
wood eoaopletelj matured in due season^ the case is fiir otherwise; 
the bountiful Cftvenng of moss, of herba^, or of leaves, with which 
proTident nature clothes the ground, being amply sufficient to mod- 
ifv the |pt>wth of the plant, and defend, at the root, 'this protection, 
like the fleecy snow, being tw<^old, it defends alike from the blasts 
of sudden and excessive cold, also from the 'still more destructive 
and pernicious rays <^ the sun. These remarks are equally appUca' 
ble to tlie wery young trtes of the different varieties of the mulbeny, 
to those especially wkich late in autumn have been transplanted ts 
new positions, or the forced trees of but a single summer's growth : 
defenceless, unproteeted, and all exposed, on an unsuitwle and 
naked soil, they meet the frosts of autumn and of winter unprepared. 

A dry, sterile sand is unsuitable ; and a shallow soil on a founda- 
tion of clay produces leaves of bad quality. In low, rich grounds, 
and extensive plains or prairies, near ponds, and in the yalleys of 
rivers, the mulberry tree indeed grows most vigorously, yet the 
leaves bein^'^lwe watery, though voraciously devoured, thiey prolong 
the labors of the insect by inducing 'weakness, and injure the quality 
of the.produce. These grounds are alike exposed to the destructive 
frosts of winter and of so miner: the moisture of the atmosphere in 
such situations causes the leaves to become spotted and to mildew, 
and the leaves thus infected, if given to tlie insects, are the sure 
sources of disease and of death. 

Sunny expositions and the declivities of bills, those especially 
which slope t%the south, esst, or west, are favorable. The cocoons 
of mountainous countries are deemed superior to those of the plains; 
although not so large, they are usually of a whiter color. Plant the 
mulberry tree on the high uplands, and on the hills, for here they 
are neither exposed to suffer from the early and the latter frosts, nor 
are the leaves liable to become spotted or diseased from the mildew ; 
and from these c<m)bined causes, the growth of the tree will be con- 
sequently prolonged for a double length of time. 

Prepare the soil by suitable nutriment, to the depth of eighteen 
inches beneath the tree, and to a proper distance around. The 
roots of the mulberry tree strike downwards ; other plants may 
therefore be profitably cultivated beneaUi its shade, wnich is not 
deemed pesnicioos, the whole ground being kept as a garden during 
the first years. 

The proper soils for the mulberry tree are " dry, sandtfy or siony^ 
And trees growing on dry, sandy , or stony soils^ and situated on the 
open plains, and on hills the most exposed to cold winds, will be 
found to suffer least of all from the destructive frosts of autumn and 
of winter. With all authors I most agree in recommending a soil 
of but moderate fertility, and least of all a cold, moist, and he&vy soil, 
on a clay foundation, or even a very rich soil ; a dry soil, on a friable 
subsoil, on gentle elevations or declivities, being the most suitable 
of all for the mulberry from China. 

Land of middlincr quality will answer admirably — land less calcu- 
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latod for other proiteUe cnHiTatioii. Laad hidf eovwed with rocke 
may be proiitabiy oovered with mulberry trees, which will here AimI 
ample moidliire, and noarishment, and warmth, from the direct and 
reflected rays of the sun. 

By cultivating the mulberry tree in hedge*rows, the rround will, 
in a short space of time, produce double \St amount oi food which 
can be obtained in any other wa^. And an equal amount t>f leaves 
may be gathered from the trees m hedge-rows, at less than one half 
the labor and expense which would be required from standard trees. 
It is thus that the mulberry is ci:ltivated in China ; in autumn their 
hedges are annually cut down to near the surface of the ground, for 
the production of a new and more luxuriant crop of leaves in the 
ensuing season. 

In Persia, as we are informed, the trees are kept low, and not suf^ 
fered to risQ over six or eight feet in height. Broussa, a city of 
Turkey, at the foot of Mount Olympus, is famous for its silk, and is 
surrounded. by mulberry jilantations. The trees, says Commodore 
I*orter, are planted in rows, not more -than two or three feet apart, 
xkad kept pruned low ibr use, in the season for gathering the leaves 
so that a man may reach the top. At other places in this great silk 
district, tlie same system is pursued. In stripping the leaves, those 
at the tip ends of the twigs are always left. But, in hot countries, 
the silk-worms are fed wholly on prvnings^ as the leaves thus for a 
longer time preserve their needful freshness and moisture. 

John P. Cushing, E^q., of Belmont, in Watertown, a gentleman 
who has resided many years in China, has stated that the most op- 
X%*'.v il mode of cultivating the mulberry, as practised in that coun- 
try, consists in keeping them low by annua) prunings, like plantations 
of raspberries. The same mode is also practise! in India* This 
system of close planting and low pruning is in perfect conformity 
with the highly-approved mode of management which is now so 
extensively adopted with the grape vine, in vineyard culture, in 
modern France. 

During her residence at Bronssa, Miss Pardee visited the estab- 
lishments of the silk-worms, and made very particular inquiry as to 
tlie mode of feeding and managenxent. The silk-worms, as she 
states, are fed indiscriminately with branches of the red and the 
white mulberry, the last being preferred. The branches are stre^red 
on the floor, and the silk-wonns are never touched with the hand > 
the withered mass being never removed, and when ready to spin, oak 
boughs, about four feet high, are planted in the mass, like a minia- 
ture forest, and in their leaves tho silk- worms form their cocoons. 
£very crevice of the apartment is carefuUv closed to exclude the 
admission of air, and a fire of " charcoal ashes '* is constantly kept 
up throughout both day and night. Meanwhile, as she states, it ap- 
pears certain that this mode of feeding and of .management greatly 
increases thequantitv of silk, and diminishes the labor of the feeders. 
This is the mode of'^ feeding the silk-worms which produce, in the 
neighborhood of Broussa, an extraordinary quantity of silk. There 
is scarcelya house in the neighborhood of Broussa which does not 
contain several apartments filled with silk- worms, whose produce is 
disposed of to Uie spinners, of which there are a considerable num- 
ber in the city. 

In one day, and of those only which entered at one single gate of 
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tiM city, and pMKd dheetljr beneath her window, she oonnted up- 
wards of two bundled indindnalay eaob driving before him a hone, 
mole, or donkey, and bearing booths and foliage of the mnlberry, 
compactij loaded. These mnlbemes, coreriuff the immense plain, 
are eaeh ;|rear ant down to the trunk cloaelj. In the height of sum* 
mer, the tar-spreading mnlberry woods assume the appearance of the 
loeust-blighled landacape ; every tree being left a branchless trunk, 
wkhont a sign of folisge. 



CHAPTER VUI. — CLIMATE, HABITS, AND MANAGEMENT 

OF THE SILK-WORM. 

Wherever the mulbernr finds a congenial climate and soil, there 
also the silk-worm will nourish ; such a climate and soil, and such 
a country, is ours throughout its whole ejrtent, firom its eastern to its 
western shores. 

The silk-worm is a native of China, a country famous from re- 
mote antiquity for iti silk, and renowned for its industry, a parallel 
only to our own in all its various climates, and divers latitudes, in all 
its extraordinary vicissitudes of heat and cold. From China, also, we* 
derive the tree, the essential food on which the insect most delights 
to feed. Transported to our shores, the silk-worm of Asia hidi here 
found a genial climate, a salubrious atmosphere, and the abundant 
pasture so well suited to aU its wants. Wherever the Indian corn 
will mature its seeds, wherever the peach will mature its fruits, 
there also the mulberry and the silk- worms will flourish with ex- 
traordinary luxuriance, as in their native clime. 

Serene skies and days of unusual brightness are the characteris- 
tics of our climate; those days of continuous heat, of brilliant 
light and sunshine, being necessary, and these alone being all- 
sufficient duly to mature and to elaborate the juices of the leaves 
of the mulberry in all its varieties, thus converting them into the 
most bealthy and nutritious food. Not every country is thus highly 
favored by nature. 

In England, first of all countries for its agriculture, they cannot 
raise silk, how much soever tbey consume. - There, owing to the 
coldness and humidity of their climate, as their latest writers assure 
us, the mulberry in all its varieties will not mature its leaf, so as to 
become the wholesome and nutritious food of the silk- worm. (See 
the popular Encyclopedia now publishing in London, article Marus.) 
Neither will the Indian corn mature its seeds, nor the peach ripen its 
fruit, in open culture, in that climate and country. 

In Europe, they usually lose from 35 to 60 per cent, of their silk- 
worms ; the latter being the usual loss among the peasants. And, 
according to M. Beauvais, while the French have usually lost near 
^ per cent, of their silk-worms, the Chinese, according to their 
best historians, lose not one in a hundred. This is in a measure to 
be ascribed to their superior climate ; but in part, also, it is justly due 
to their superior skill and mana^ment. In part, also, it may be 
ascribed to their rejecting, in the first instance and invariably, tnose' 
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few worms whieb hatch pmnatiirely ; bnt prawiptUy th«ir eztnun^ 
dia&ry Bucceaii n to be ascribed to their sobeeqaent treatment of the 
inseets, and particularly to their modea contrived for the parpoees 
of ventilatioQ and the preaervation of a hiffh teihperatare and pure 
atmosphere, and to the great attention which they bestow on them ; 
ta their cmuUmt and night feedingf as well as by day. Forty times 
doring^ the first twenty-four hoars are they fed, and thirty times on 
the second day, a less number on the third day, and a stiU less Dum- 
ber on the subsequent days. 

Aware of the immense importance of the silk culture to the inter- 
ests of France, the goYemment of that nation have established an 
experimental silk-farm at Montveron, in the north of that country, 
under the superintendence of M. Camille Beauvais. Already, and 

grevious to tiie year 1835, by his extraordinary management, had 
I. Beauvais succeeded in producing thirteen pounds of silk from 
the same number of silk- worms which ,^ in France, usually produce 
hot &fe poupds, atnd in Italjr seven and a half pounds, and in India 
twenty pounds, and even in that cold climate he then expected 
soon to be able to produce an e^ual number of pounds. In the year 
1837 was he enabled to produce 185 pounds of cocoons from 2,000 
pounds of leaves, a quantity which had been found sufficient ibr'that 
same number of silk-worms, or for 40,000, which, being of a sise so 
saperior, must have been more than sufficient for the production of 
20 pounds of silk. By him, also, the wants of the silk- worm having 
been made fully known fa^ new discoveries, and these wants being 
all supplied, losses from disease are no ionge/ known. 

The silk-worm is a cold-blooded insect, its temperature that of 
the atmosphere in which it breathes ; its evolutions being wonder- 
fully quickened by heat, and prolonged by cold. 77 to §4 degrees 
of heat is its proper element, as now fully ascertained by M. Beau* 
Tais. Combined with this suitable degree of heat and of purity, a 
certain degree of raoistnre in the atmosphere is indispensab^ neces- 
sary. In their native condition, the silk- worms are exposed to dan- 
ffera bontinually, either from cold furious storms, or from devouring 
foes. In such a temperature, and under the beni^ protection and 
care of man, they flourish with extraordinary luxuriance, completing 
their evolutions with great economy of time, of labor, and with aug- 
mented production, lul their labors being brought suddenly to a 
close. 

The habits of the silk-worm are peculiar to itself, both in regard 
to the time of taking its nourishment and its sleep. These habits 
differ essentially from those of the human race. The silk- worm 
takes no liquid with its food, except only what is contained in the 
fresh leaf on which it feeds. If neglected, or fed only at long inter- 
vals, and daring the day, even though at such times fed abundantly, 
a large proportion of the food is thereby wasted. The leaves thus, 
for a long time exposed, becoming dry, the silk-worms refuse to eat, 
suflSering irjrecoverable injuries by day, and also during the long 
night, TOth by reason of hanger and tormenting thirst. They sui^r 
doubly, also, from the voracity with which they uien devour their food 
in the morning. But by fresh feeding, at short and frequent inter- 
vals, by night as well as by day, the food is all devoured, and hall 
the quantity will suffice, none being wasted ', and half the expenses 
of gathering the leaves and of cuRivation being saVed; even less 
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than one hniidied poiuids <xf le&ves thus fed, being finmd wnjpiy 
•offieient for the prodnction of a pound of silk. The cocoons thus 
formed will be large and heavy, the thread or filament substantial 
and strong, not liable to break in reeling, thus causing neither 
trouble nor waste. And eight pounds or cocoon of this superior 
siie, will, with careful and skilful reeling, produce a pound of raw 
silk; and in the mannlacture of this silk the waste will be exceed- 
inglr small. 

The silk which is produced by the silk'Worm is formed whoUj 
horn the excess of food suddenly consumed, oyer and aboye what is 
necessary to sustain life, as is also the fet of animals ; and the same 
principles, in legard to feeding, are alike equally applicable ; in both 
cases the true economy and great profit being the result of fiill and 
constant feeding ; a certain amount of food and liberal supply, and 
this rightly adnunistered, being indispensaUy requisite completely 
to fatten the stall-fed ox during the accustomed period pf a few 
months. But if this same quantity of food were parsimoniously 
giyen to this same animal, as its only subsistence, eyen durinr one 
whole year, the effect would be lost, and the animal, thus ill fed, 
would, at the end of this prolonged period, still remain, the same 
leaar beast as before. In the former case, the profit from feeding, to 
the owner, might indeed be yery ereat, but in the latter case, quite 
the reyerse ; as, independently of tne great loss of time, the whole Isr 
bor (^feeding is also lost, and all the amount of food thus bestowed. 

The days deyoted by the silk-worms to> sleep are those of their 
moulting, or changes ; and except they sometimes pause for a few 
momeilts, at all other times their sleep must be but transient, if, in- 
deed, they eyer sleep at all at any other time. In its native condi- 
tion, the fresh leaf of the mulberry becomes its permanent abode. 
From the first dawn of their existence they eat almost continuallj^, 
except only on those particular days, and until they be^n their 
cocoons, when they eat no more, but work incessantly dunng three 
days and three nights, until, this their last work being finished, they 
no longer, work any more, but, entering the chrysalis state, they 
slumber profoundly for a season. 



CHAPTER IX. — PROFITS OF THE SILK CULTURE IN 

FRANCE ANB ITALY. 

The profits of a crop of silk are usually indicated by the size and 
quality of the cocoons. If the* cocoons are yery large, like the 
products of the well-cultivated and highly-fertilized &lds, it por- 
tends *a profitable and abundant liarvest. 

One of the most celebrated of all the English writers on the use- 
ful arts, and on manufactures, is Dr. Andrew Ure ; and on agri- 
culture, one of the most distinguished is M. Puvis, president of the 
A'gricultural Society of Ain, in France; the subject of silk bavins 
been 'fully investigated by both, both writers being especially of 
the latest day, and both having in their remarks a particular refer- 
ence to France. ^* In a great part of that country, the soil and cli- 
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^., WBle being fs^onble, both aulhorities concur in itatini^, tbat th« 
^ plaating of the mulberry trees and the raising of tilk- worms, are, in 
g^ this day, the most profitable of all agricultural pursuits. 
^, The mulberry tree, says Dr. Ure, is valued in Provence at from 
^^ 6d. to 104. sterling each, (or 12 to 21 cents,) or^ this being its cost at 
^ the age of four years, at which time they are transplanted ; they 
iy, may be stripped of their leaves in the fifth and sixth years, or three 
years from the 'time of gr ailing, and the seventh year it yields 
y . leaves worth one shilling sterling, or twenty- two cents ; and they 
^, go on inereasing for twenty or thirty years, when the leaves brinff 
'^. thirtv shillings, or ^7,20. Large treea in the south of France wifi 
'. yield three hundred pounds, or, according to Dr. Ure, a tree will 
.. yield from one hundred to three hundred pounds, according to its 
S magnitude and mode of cultivation. 

The cost of cultivation is one franc (eighteen and a half cents) 
^ per hundred pounds. The average cost of leaves, in good years, 
. IS three francs, or fifty-five cents per hundred pounds on the trees, 
.^ in that country. i 

The silk husbandry in France is completed in six weeks from the 
first of May ; thus anording the most rapid of all agricultural re- 
^, turns, and requiring only a small advance of capital for the purchase 
": of the leaves. 

Cocoons are found to lose seven an^ a half per cent, in weight, in 
the first ten days, by the perspiration of the chrysalides. The pro- 
I. portion between the weight of silk which can be reeled, and that of 
the coarse fl<Mi8 which can only be spun, is found to be in the aver- 
age proportion of nineteen to one in perfect cocoons. But this does 
not- include the outer fioss, of a loose, furzy texture, which can 
^' never be reeled. 

^ 1,000 ounces of perfect cocoons have been found to produce 150J 

V ounces of pure cocoon. Thus every perfect ball, as soon as com- 
^ pleted, contains more than one seventh part of pure cocoon; but 
J tliis includes the fioss and the pellicles. The length of the filament 
f is usually from 500 to 1,200 feet. Count Dandolo states that it sel- 
dom exceeds 1,875 feet. 

Count Dandolo has stated, that twenty-one pounds of leaves, with 
economy in feeding, will produce one and a half pounds of cocoons. 
Again he has stated that, in Dalmatia, he has procured one and a 
half pounds of cocoons from fifteen pounds of leaves. 

In 1914, which was considered a season extremely unfavorable 
for silk- worms. Count Dandolo obtained fifteen ounces of very fine 
silk from seven and a half pounds of cocoons ; and from the same 
weight of refuse cocoons he obtained thirteen ounces. These ex- 
traordinary cases are stated only to show the result of good and 
I right management. 

' At Cevennes, where the finest silk is produced, and where the 

! cocoon is cast out, when seven eighth parts are reeled, thirteen 
pounds of cocoons, of a thread of four or five cocoons, are required 
for a pound of the purest silk in the world. 

The silk of Cevennes, in France, is probably the finest in ttto 
world. I have particularly stated the mode in which it is reeled, 
for to this cause, in a measure, it owes its celebrity. There is in 
deed one kirid which is sold at Lyons for from $4,42 to $4,64 the 
English pound) but there is a kind still finer, which brings $9,60 
a pound. 
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Four hundred thoiuand pounds of lilk of superior qualiif was 
railed in Ceveoncs in 1832, and since that period, this quantity has 
been greatly increased ; aa, among all employments of capital, none 
is BO uroductive as the mulberry tree. It was yielding, at the above 
period, from fiAipen to twenty per cent, profit to the intelligent agri- 
culturist. Thus states Dr. Ure. 

There is a description of white silk, which is produced in the 
department of the Upper Ard^che, which is of a quality so su- 
perior, that it is purchased by tb^ lace manufactucers of Mor- 
ula iidy, for more than filly francs (f 9,20) a pound. But a few yean 
since, it commanded a price as higo as 150 francs a pound, (equal 
tof*i7,l»0.) 

The pound of silk, when well reeled, is capable of being con- 
verted into sixteen yards of ihp ordinary quality of Gros de Na- 
plrs, or into fourteen yards of the first quality, and worth its weight 
1.1 Hilver. 

The expense of reeling the excellent silk of Cevennes, wbich is 
but of four to five cccoons to a thread, is, according to Dr. Uxe, 
but three francs and fitly centimes per Alois pound, which is equal 
to ninety-two^ne hundredtiis of a pound English, for reelingsilk of 
this superior quality. This is about equal to sixty cents per jBnglisfa 
pound. In Italy, and during June, July, and August, a woman at- 
tending the kettle, and a girl to turn the reel, they work sixteen 
hours m a day, and then they wind a rubo, or ten pounds* weight of 
cocoons, which yields from one fifth to one sixth of their weight .of 
silk, when their quality is good ; the whole expense of reeling 
amounting to 2s. 6d. sterling per English pound, (equal to sixty 
cents.) Such are the statements of Dr. Ure. There, as in France, 
one person attends the pans, while another is employed in tuminjr 
tlie reel. 

In most agricultural operations, and in manufactures, there is great 
saving, both of laSor, of time, and of all things else, when these ore 
managed on an extensive scale : silk is by no means an exception to 
this general cule, as this same system of M. Beauvais most fully 
proves ; so also the Comte Dandolo had taught before. That silk may 
be cultivated to profit on every farm and domestic establishment, 
however small, is a truth now established beyond dispute. Those 
distinguished masters have also proved, that, when skill and 8cien(» 
have come in aid, the silk business may be carried on to profit far 
greater in large establishments and on an extended scale. ' 



CHAPTER X.— SYSTEM OF M. CAMILLE BEAUVAIS. 

At tlie Grovernment Establishment, or experimental silk-form, 
ne^r Monteeron, in the north of France, M. Camille Beauvais, the 
superintendent, has adopted, with signal success, the more complete 
system of ventilation and of warming the apartments, invented by 
M. D'Arcet. 

B^ this system, a high temperature being at all times preserved 
the silk- worms are fed twenty ^four times a day, for three days, during 
the first age , eighteen times a day during the second age ; twelvs 
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times a day during the third and lonrth agea ; and eight timei a day 
during the fiiUi, or laat, and longest age, during which they eat 
many times more than during all uie previous ages -^ the most per« 
feet cleanliness and a pure atmosphere being at all times preserved 
as indispensable. 

In conjunction with this high temperature and continued feeding, 
a certain degree of moisture or constant dampness is indispensable ; 
since it is found that a dr^ng heat has the effect, not, only to absorb 
suddenly aU the moisture of the leaves, thus rendering them unBt 
for food, but to absorb also the moisture from the lungs and bodies 
of the insects. With a temperature of 81° to 84° of ^r., a degree 
of moisture n^st be preserved, equal to from 85° to 89° of Saussure s 
liygrometer. Without this suitable degree of moisture, a high tem 
perature was found by M. Beauvais to t>e utterly destructive. The 
same destructive efifect, it is well known, is produced on the human 
system from similar causes. Qy this system of management he has 
also ascertained that the worms eat more, while the consumption of 
leaves is diminished, because they make much less litter and waste ; 
the education being completed with a very great savins of time, 
and, consequently, economy in all things. »o jgreat was this saving, 
that, in 1836, the whole process was completea in twenty-one days, 
while in a common temperature it lasts usually from thirty-one to 
thirty-three days. 



CHAPTER XI.— M. D'ARCET'S SYSTEM OF VENTILATION. 

The salubrious Magnanarie, or healthy cocoonery of M. D'Arcet, 
is described as consisting of an oblong building with four ranges of 
hurdles ; in the end is al>rick flue or chimney, and near th'is the ap- 
paratus for warming the apartments, when required^ is placed, in the 
cellar. This may consist of nothing more than a common cast-iron 
box stove, the stove a little elevated. This stove is surrounded on 
all sides, except the front, with a single wall built up roughly of 
brick work, as high as the floor, leaving a space of about a foot, on 
three sides of the stove, with a few openings at the bottom of the 
brick wall, for the admission of cold air from without ; this space 
forms the air-chamber. The stove-pipe rises a few feet; then, de- 
scending within this narrow space, it passes off horizontally tiirough 
this brick work into the chimney. A little fire being kindled within 
the stove, the cold air within the air-chamber, becoming heated, rises 
to the top; thence dividing into four main branches, it is carried, by 
four main horizontal tybes of wood, beneath the floor, and directly 
beneath the hurdles. From these wooden tubes the heated air is 
permitted to escape upwards through the floor by numerous holes 
or openings, whicn are about two and a half feet asander : these 
holes are of unequal size, the first being about an inch square,^e 
size of each gradually increasing, as the currenf diminishes con- 
tinually as it proceeds. In the garret, corresponding wooden tubes 
are used, with holes opening downwards through the ceiling. 
These tubes, uniting in one, enter the chimney ; these carry off the 
impure or cold air of the whole apartment. Near the chimney, and 
in the garret, and connected with these tubes, is a fan-wneel or 
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blower, of thrice the dimensioiu of the wooden tubes, in excessive 
hot and calm or sultry days, when not a breath of air is stirring. 
By this simple process, artificial currents may be at any time pro- 
duced, and a not, impure, sta^rnant atmosphere is speedily drawn 
out ; ftesh, cool, and pure air, rising througn the openings nrom be- 
neath, until the whole interior air is completely changed. I must 
obserye, that, in warming the apartments by this mode, itis absolutely 
necessary that a small portion of moisture or steam should be infused 
along with the heated air. The silk- worms require it.* 

in most of our northern cities, at th^ day, numerous private 
dwellings, and public houses and churches, and mos( of our great 
manufactories, are warmed in this way, by currents of heated air 
from the cellar ; this being the most economical and perfect mode 
which has hitherto been devised. "But during the calm and sultry 
days, and days of excessive heat, in some parts of India, the ajwrt- ^ 
ments of the opulent are refreshed by cool breezes artificially pro- 
duced, a man standing at the door with a vast fan. 

It has been very lately stated by Dr. Ure, that the five-guinea 
fim of Messrs. Lillie and Fairbairns operates to admiration. In 
some of those vast manufactories of Manchester, where its use has 
been introduced, the whole impure and unwholesome air is com- 
pletely and suddenly expelled and driven out, its space being sup- 
plied by air, pure, fresh, and wholesome. 



The Thermometer is an instrument of the most simple kind, 
which measures the degrees of beat and cold with as unerring cer- 
tainty as a watch, measures time. A child may learn its use in a 
moment, and be able to teach its use to thousands. It consists 
of a small bulb of glass, of the size of a bullet, connected with a 
small glass tube : the bulb and part of the tube being filled either 
with quicksilver, or 'with pure alcohol, double distilled from purest 
rum or brandy, the top of the glass tube is hermetically sealed, by 
melting the glass, by aid of a bkiwpipe, in the blaze of a lamp ; a 
scale of thin brass, iron, or wood being now added, it is graduated 
by another thermometer. As the heat of the atmosphere mcreases, 
the spirit expands and rises in the tube ; by cold, the spirit contracts 
and descends. The cost o&the ihstrument need not exceed a dollar, 
and it can never get out of order. In regulating the temperature of 
apartments, of baths, in evaporation, and in distillation, its use is 
necessary, and in breweries and in hot and green-houses it is indis* 
pensable. They are found *m the mansions of our citizens in every 
town and village of our land ; and those gentlemen who, while they 
approve, yet discourage the use of this instrument, have egregiously 
mistaken the character of our countrymen. Eminently useful as it 
is, they will both know and possess the instrument. 

1'he Chinese regulate the temperature of the apartments devoted 

* Flame fires are not approved for giving warmth to the apartments of 
the silk-worms, in recent practice. They do indeed promote circula- 
tion, but they scorch the air. An iron stove heated to redaess burns the 
yiiai air, consuming the oxygen as much as does buruiiig charcoal ; although 
it may emit no mephitic vapor, yet it renders the air obuoxioas to men aod 
all animals that breathe. 
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to their silk-wonns, wholly hj their own seme of feeling — a very 
uncertain mode. With them the use of tlie thermometer for meas- 
uring heat and cold, is as little known as is the watch for measur- 
ing time. 

Thehmostat. The thermostat serves to control and to modify the 
temperature. Letters patent were granted to Dr. Andrew Ure, of 
England, for an instrument of this Kind, in 1831. It is formed by 
firmly uniting, face to face, two long, thin slips of metal, of different 
expansibilities ; one formed of steel, and the other of hard, hammered 
brass, both firmly riveted or soldered face to face, is found to answer 
well. Such a compound bar is found to warp or bend more or less, 
according to the degrees of heat or of cold, and may be made to op- 
erate in various ways. When formed in the shape of a ring or hoop, 
bat not closed, by the unequal ejy>ansion or contraction on either 
side, it opens or closes more or less by cold and heat; and, finally, 
being employed as an agent for the opening of valves or stove regis- 
ters, or air ventilators, &c., it sefves not merely to indicaU, but to 
control and regulate thef teihperature of the apartment. 

Mr. Loudon states, that instruments for this purpose have been in 
use, latterly, in England, for regulating the temperature of hot- 
houses; and as the temperature can never remain long perfectly 
stationary, those registers or ventilators are found to open or shut 
continually, almost every mome^it of time. 

The Htgrometsr is a very simple instrument, to ascertain the 
moisture of the air. A piece of sponge will make a ffood hygrome- 
ter. Let the sponge be washed in pure water, then dried, and then 
let it be washed in a solution of sal ammoniac, or salt of tartar and 
vrater, and again dried. If the air becomes moist, the jponge will 
grow heavier; but if dry, the spon^ grows lighter. It may be at- 
tached to a beam like a steelyard, with an index, which will rise or 
fall with every change. Saussure's hygrometer is deemed one of 
the most perfect 

HuRitLxs are usually formed either of thin boards or of wick<;r, 
but those formed of twine netting, with meshes five eighths of an 
inch asunder, have been much approved. In the first ages, finer 
hurdles of brass wire have been usea and preferred. These hurdles 
are placed an inch above others, formed of boards or of laths covered 
with stout paper. When the leaves are placed on the netting, the 
worms ascend, and the litter falls through. These hurdles slide, 
and are arranged in stages one above another, about fourteen inches 
asunder. The chrysalides in the cocoons are destroyed by exposing 
them on sheets to the noonday sun for a few hours, or in a confinea 
room of fflass, exposed to the sun ; or they may be stifled by the 
fu mes of burning charcoal, or by other modes. But the very best way 
is, if possible, to reel the cocoons as soon as formed. The reel most 
highly approved is the ^el of Piedmont. The operation by this ma- 
chine is the moat perfect ; the threads having a lateral motion, no 
two being laid in the same place, otherwise the gum with which 
the^^bound would cause adhesion, and spoil the silk. In the reel 
of Piedmont, the threads are wound spirally along the reel — the 
thread comes not in exactly the same place until afler more than 
2/)00 revolutions of the reel. Its operation and construction are 
simpley but of the most pezlfeot kind. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

(a) During the first three ages, the leaves should be cut very fine, and, 
instead of dlstiibutine^ them with the. hand, much time would be saved, and 
the distribution made more equally, by using wire sieves, wiih meshes 
^>out I of an inch square. 

{t) Between the moul tings there is alwaj's an increased appetite,-espe- 
cisuty in the last age. , 

(c)' The cleansing consists in removing the litter from under the worms ; 
and' the dividing , in spreading^ them so as to leave a space between them 
equal to their own uze. Doimg the last ages, two hardies are filled from 
one. Dividing is effected by means of nets, with meshes | of an inch 
square. 

(fiT) At the approach of each nu>ultingj the worms raise and toss about (heir 
headfs, and their appetite dimiuishesj it is not necessary then to spread 
leaves, except on those which have not ceased eating ', and when they are 
all at rest, the feeding may be stopped entirely. 

(tf| AAer moulting, it is necessary to increase gradually the quantity of 
nourishment, in proportion to the increased appetite of the worms. 

if) During tne fourth age, the leaves are to be cut, but not as fine as 
before. 

M At the fiAh age, cease cutting the leaves. 

The worms are known to be preparing to spin their coeoons by the fol- 
lowing sijgns:— "1. They discnarre all the excremental matter' contained in 
their bodies. 2. Their skins, ana especially their feet, become transparent, 
and partake of the color of the cocoon they are to spin. 3. Tbev wander 
about on the leaves without eating, and try td climb upon every tning they 
meet with, dragging afler them fibres of silk. 

{h) The number of days' work does not augment in proportion to the 
number of ounces of eggs, because, for 10 ounces 210 days are sufficient, 
and 1,100 days for 100 ounces. 

(«) In 1837, Af. Beeuivais obtained 185 pounds of cocoons from 2,000 
pounds of leaves, not sq^rted. 

Each worm requires but 3 days to wind its cocoon ; but it is well not to 
take them down until 6 or 8 days, so that the latest worms may have 72 
hours, at least, to wind. The best-formed coeoons ought to be chosen to 
produce eggs. One pound of cocoons will produce an ounce of eggs. 
The rest are placed on hurdles until the killing of the chrysalis, which ought 
to be done as soon as possible. 

SuMMAKT. ^ The strongest indication of success is afforded, when the 
several changes taking place during the existence of the worm, are per- 
formed with the greatest possible uniformity, as to time ; and that this indi- 
cation may be folfilled, it is necessary to maintain in the cocoonery, — 

1. An elevated temperature, sufficiently moist, and uniformly diffused; 

2. A brisk and constant ventilation; 3. A feeding, light, frequent, and 
regt^lar; 4. The greatest cleanliness; 5. At all times an Mtive superin* 
tendence» 



CHAPTER XU. — SYSTEM OF THE MISSES REINA, OF 

COME, IN LOMBARDY. 

This system has been Tally described by M. Ptivis ; and from its 
simplicity ^nd extraordinary resalts, it appears to be that, which, 
above all others, will be eminently adapted to our climate, and the 
reqtiirements <^ our people. The estates of the Count Reina are 
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Mtoated tboat two milei iroiii Come, ia Lombardy, and the aeyeral 
eocoonerie* which are eatabliBhed on that eitate, are nearly all aa- 
perintanded by hia daii|^hters in person Hence this ia called the 
system of the Misses Reina. 

When the saitable season arrives, the egga of the silk- worms are 
placed in small linen ba^, between two mattresses, which are not 
slept upon, which preserves them at an equal temperatuine ; and 
each day, these are visited for the purpose of giving fresh air. Thus 
situated, they usually ,beffin to hatch in eight or ten- days. After 
the eggs are hatched, Uie yonng worms are emptied into baskets 
lined with linen, and these, being removed to the cocoonery, are 
covered with coarse canvass, with wide meshes, or with paper 
pierced with holes sufficiently large to allow a grain of wheat to pass 
through. Toung twigs of the mulberry, being placed over these, 
are quickly covered with the worms. The youngworms ehould be 
kept near a stove, and a temperature of at least 77° of Fahrenheit 
should be maintained in the cocoonery, which should in all cases 
be erected in a dry and airy situation. ' 

During the first and second ages, the worms are fed ten times a 
day, with fresh leaves chopped very fine ; sufficient being given to 
cover the wornia. During the third and fourth ages, they are fsd 
but eight times a day ; the leaves being cut coarsely in the thnxi 
age ; but in the fourth, the 'leaves are merely sorted or separated 
from the stems and fruit. At the first moulting, the worms usually 
fast a day, and two days at the second moulting, nearly three days 
at the thu'd, and a little longer at the fourth moulting; but a little 
food is usually given at the oeginning of each change, for thh sup- 
port of those not sick. The space which is allowed by them ftat the 
silk- worms on the shelves or hurdles during the last age, is 652 
English feet for the ounce of eggs, which yield them 75 kilo- 
grammes, or 168 English pounds, of cocoons. This is douUe the 
space which is i^lowed by Count Dandolo, namely, 209 English feet, 
or 170 worms to the square foot, of the ounce containing 31 ,200, which 
produce, with him, 121 pounds of cocoons French, or 135 pounds 
English. Tet the silk-worms may be congregated more or less 
compaotly, according to the more or less perfect system of ven- 
tilation. 

The temperature of the cocoonery, which, is at first 77°, is reduced 
gradually to 73° in the third moulting. -At this time they partially 
open the ventilating holes during the warmest part of the day, and, 
provided the weather is warm enough, no fire is made in the stove. 
During the fourth age, all the ventilators are opened, and at the 
fourth moulting the windows are kept, at least, half open. In the 
fiflh age, and especially when. the worms begin their cocoons, all 
the ventilators and windows are left open night and day, forihe ad- 
mission ofpure air, be the weatker whatever it may. And should there 
not be sufficient space to allow the air freely to circulate, a part of 
the worms are removed to other apartments ; a perfect system of 
ventilation, a pure atmosphere,, ano sufficient space, being indis- 
pensable, especially during the fiflh and last age, when, nom the 
masses of food and of litter, and the copious transpiration fi*om the 
bodies of the insects, noxious or pestilential exhalations particularly 
abound. These must be dispelled : neither can vast numbers of silk 
worms be congregated witli perfect impunity by any other mode. 
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By this lyvteni, the Misses Reina obtain crops which avenge 75 
kilogrammes of cocoons (168 pounds) to the ounce of eggs ; and, 
what renders this result still more extraordinary^ with a consump- 
tion of only ten pounds of leaves to one pound of cocoons ; this suc- 
cess being rendered the more remarkable, from the circumstance, 
that it extends alike through all the colonies of the estate of Count 
Reina, and the result having been equally as great during every year 
fist many years past, includmg all seasons, both good and bad. 

Silk IS, without doubt, destined, ere louj^, to become one of our 

freatest resources of national wealth, as it is also, at this day, in 
ranee and in Italy. It is believed that lew additional improve- 
ments are now wanting'to cause the scale, in the silk culture, favor- 
ably to preponderate, and even to out-rival that of cotton. What was 
cotton before the invention of the Cotton Gin ^ Nothing. What is 
it now "i Wonderful to relate. 

In America, the culture of silk is progressing rapidly, and is fast be- 
coming established on a sure and lasting foundation. At many of the 
establishments since early in 1841, the silk- worms are fed and man- 
aged on the system of Edmund Morris, Esq., of Burlington, New Jer- 
sey, and with a success the most4>erfect and extraordinary. Mr. 
Morris is a gentleman extensively known for his practical knowledge 
and writings on silk. In some particulars, his system resembles that 
which is practised-so saccessfully in the vicinity of Constantinople, as 
already described by Miss Pardoe and Commodore Porter ; his being 
a very hi^h improvement on that system. It dispenses with all trouble 
in cleansmg, and makes a saving of full half the expense of feeding by 
other modes, while the silk- worms by this system are exempt from 
disease. Parts of this system are secured to Mr. Morris by patent, and 
these rights are disposed of by him, either to individuals, or to coun- 
ties, or to states, at exceedingly low rates ; and every necessary in- 
formation is furnished by him gratuitously. By this system, the silk- 
worms are fed on the fresh twigs of the mulberry almost exclu- 
sively ; by these also, they are readily removed in vast numbers. In 
the last age, they are fed exclusively on the heding frames^ which 
are of very simple construction, being formed of a single layer of 
straw, which is thinly secured to its place. These slide in grooves- 
formed in upright stanchions. From these feeding frames tbe silk- 
worms rise at the suitable time, and form their cocoons on the under 
side of other frames, similarly formed of straw, and placed over a 
foot above. These last, being covered with sized paper, serve also 
the double purpose of roofs ; they defend from the continual fallings 
from other leeaing frames, which are placed but a few inches above 



INSECTS. 

m 

(See also Insects, p. 49.) ' 

PntoLioffKovs Acid is not only destructive to insects, but protects 
the bodies of trees, to which it is applied, even from their approach. 
Camphor is powerfully repulsive, from its strong odor. 
BiTTXR Alois. Plants, according to Mrs. Tredgold, are com 
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trletely protected against inaects, by washing them in an infusion of 
bitter aloes, which does not in the least injure the plants ; and the 
effects of a single application are stated to be lasting. 

Flamk Fires. Samuel Preston, of Stockport, Fa., has success- 
ful Ij destroyed insects in his garden and melon grounds, by flame 
fires of shaTinss, at ni^ht ; the giddy insects rush into the &e from 
all quarters. He is satisfied that one shilling's worth of labor in an 
evening will secure a garden from their depredations, if not in time 
extermmate them. Fuel suitable may consist of the mowings of 
brush pastures or road-sides. 

Fi.AtfkEAUX. Dr, Harris recommends, as effectual, to wind round 
the end of a stick, about a foot and a half 'lonf , old rags and swin- 
gling tow, dipped in tar or melted brimstone ; let this be stuck in the 
ground and set on fire ; it will bum a considerable time, aod prove 
the funeral pyre of myriads. Staves of tar barrels might probably 
answer as well. 

Certain trees and plants are peculiarly offensive to insects gen- 
erally. Such are the Virginia Cedar, the Pennyroyal, and some 
others ; and these being 4>lanted very near, or in contact with, the 
peach tree, and other plants which are obnoxious to their approach, 
have proved, in certain cases, effectually repulsive from their pow- 
erful odor. 

Several other species of plants there are, besides the Red cedar, 
which, planted at the roots of the peach, and .of other trees, which 
are liable to the attacks of destructive insects, may also prove equally 
repulsive from their powerful odor. Such are the .tansy, and the 
Artemasia or Southern wood, both of which are perennial, and of 
the easiest culture ; the first being raised by division of roots, the 
last by cuttings. 

Forests and rivers serve, in a certain degree, to insulate, or to ob- 
struct the march of the canker worms^bf the curculiones, &c. Thus 
it is, also, that in many places which are partially surrounded by the 
sea, the destructive insects are not known. 

Lastly, birds, of many kinds, are the natural foes of insects, from 
the multitudes which they devour as their principal food. Such 
are the crows or rooks, the blackbird, the robin, &c. ; and wherever 
bounties have been mercilessly offered for their destruction, the in- 
sect tribes have multiplied beyond all bounds, and gained the pre- 
ponderancy, and those countries have, in consequence, and invaria- 
bly, been visited with a curse. It has been computed that every 
crow or rook will consume a pound of worms ana other insects in 
each week, during the whole season — a vast number, which, other- 
wise, would have become the parepts of millions. The black- 
bird and the robin, together with their young, devour also a propor- 
tionate number. Incredible numbers of the butterflies or moths, the 
parents of the unnumbered millions of the caterpillars and canker 
worms, are destroyed also by the martin, and others of their tribe, 
which seize their prey on the wing. 

In 1841, a premium was mntpd by the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society to Mr. David Haggerston, for his discovery of an 
effectual remedy for the destruction of the rose-bug, and most other 
pernicious insects, which sometimes infest shrubs, and plants, and 
trees of the smaller size. The compound is composed of two pounds 
of train-oil soap, dissolved in fifteen gallons of water ; the compo- 
sition to be showered upon the trees or plants with a Willis syringe. 
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OF FENCES AND HEDGES. 

Mention has already been made of the Ha ! ha ! which ia a wall 
constructed in the bottom of a dry ditch, and efiectually concealed 
from the view on the interior side, or the side most exposed to view, 
by a lowly-gradnated embankment to the top of the wall ; this 
embankment beinff formed of the earth which was taken from the 
ditch, which is all thrown oat on that side, and smoothly spread. 
In all those situations where dtrision fences of any other kind 
ivonld bat intercept or destroy the unity and beaaty of the prospect, 
BQch an intisible division wall is admirable. 

A beautiful hedge may be quickly formed of the Larch; and those 
formed either of the rrim or of the Arbor-yite, or Red cedar, are 
eminently beautiful; and particularly the last named, when, pruned 
m pyramidal f<vm, they become remarkably compact and impervi- 
ous. These are the plants which no insect or animal will de» 
your. As to the English hawthorn and the Washington thorn, 
they are both obnoxious to the destructive attacks of the borer, and 
cannot therefore be recommended. The following plants form 
beautiful live fences, aU being armed with thorns: The Three- 
Thomed Aeaeia, when propeny trained; it is armed with triple 
thorns a foot long. The Shepardia is beautiful in the leaf, or 
when covered with its crimson berries. The Osage orange has a 
beantifal leaf^ and a yerjr strong thorn or spine^ and makes the finest 
bedffe in the world. It is a new species of Moms or Mulberry, and 
so cTassed by naturalists. It endures the winters well, on hills and 
elevated situations near Boston, but is sometimes liable to be injured 
in its tops by the winter, in low grounds and valleys. The PricRly or 
Thorny ash (ZanUanadum fraxineum) has a graod thorn : both this 
and the Buckthorn (Rammts catharticus) are of the most hardy char- 
acter, will grow well on any soil, and no animal or insect can en- 
dure them. The thorns of ue latter, as also those oiihie Shepardia, 
like those of the Pear tree, grow only at the extremity of the 
branches. The Buckthorn is deservedly a popular plant near 
Boston. Lastly, the Cockspur thorn (Cms galli) is of rapid 
growth, has a beautiful leaf, and a strong thorn or spine, and is very 
hardy. John Prince, Esq., of Roxbury, who has tried this plant as 
a hedge for more than twenty years, is persuaded that no borer will 
eyer annoy it, and that it is the best of all thorns. 

The hedge should be set out in the sprin^^. In the autumn pre- 
vious,' the ground should be dug on the intended line, at least 
eighteen inches deep, and the yellow subsoil cast out to this depth, 
and the trench filled with rich soil intermixed with good compost. 
The young plants, which should have been transplanted in the pre- 
vious year, are now to be sised, and reset in a single line, at the 
distance of nine inches asunder, and the ground kept in high culti- 
vation for a few years. The next spring, cut down the deciduous 
thorns to within fbur inches of the ground, when two or three 
branches will start up with renewed vigor, growing several feet 
during that summer. But evergreen trees must never be thus cut 
down. In the spring following, if any of the plants have discovered 
a disposition to outgrow all others, let such, and such only, be again 
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eot down, u before. Tbe hedfe shoald be praned once a jear oidy ; 
and the onlj suitable time for pruning deciduous plants is as soon 
as the bods have swollen in spring ; and as for evergreens, as soon 
as Tegetation has fair}/ commenced. In pruning, use no shears, 
bat onlj a sharp bill attached to a long handle, striking upwards, 
and giving to the hedffe its desired form, ezclusivelj by the eye; 
lowering Uie top a litUe at each annual pruning, and endeavoring 
to give to the hedge the form of a very steep roof, which form is 
ever\i> be preserved. Thus trained in the form of the quenouille, 
or distaff, as the hedoe incresses in height, so also it increases in 
Hreadth, all the brancnes ezpc;rienciug in an equal degree the bene- 
fit of the sun and air, the falling rains and the dews ; it retains forever 
all its branches quite to the ground, standing impervious, like a 
pyramid on its base. Tet this is not the case where the sides of the 
hedge are pmned vertically ; m> in this last case, the upper limbs, 
receiving, as they must, the chief and almost exclusive benefit of the 
sun and air, and falling rains and dews, they become the supeh(», 
and the lower limbs inevitably perish. 



DEEP TILLAGE. 



Owing to OUT remarkably transparent atmosphere, the sun, in our 
latitude, from its exalted elevation during summer, shines with pe« 
ouliar brightness and intense heat; and droughts, which oflen and 
suddenly penetrate far below the limits of all ordinary cultivation, 
are of frequent occurrence. At such times, the trees and plants 
cease to grow, or become scorched with withering heat, and a pause 
in vegetation ensues, the best part of the summer TOing lost. The oh- 
Tious and easy preventive remedy is deep tillage ; or the earth must 
be loosened to the deptlr of at least eighteen or twenty inches, with 
the subsoil pUnurh, and the operation repeated at intervals of three or 
four years, until the whole earth to this depth becomes of the same 
uniform fertility. The subsoil plough is of Scotch invention. It is 
formed -of great strength, and chiefly of iron, without tiie mould- 
bcM&rd, and with a wing on each side. It is drawn usually by four 
oxen or horses, and f<3lows in the bottom of a deep fnrrow, formed 
with the common pl(mgh. The subsoil plough serves admirably to 
stir and to loosen the subsoil to this extraordinary depth, wi^out re* 
moving it from its place, or bringing the sterile earth to the surface. 
Thus Dfoken or pnlveriied, the rains and the dews sink down, 
being readily absorbed, together with a due proportion of tbe richest 
juices of the manure ; and the roots of ^trees and of plants now 
strike root downwards, deep into the soil, below the influence of all 
but very extraordinary droughts; where, finding permanent re- 
sources of nourishment, their growth continues uninterrupted, and 
perpetual during the whole season. 



GLOSSARY. 



1. Acuminate, Ending obtasely, with a prolon^d, sharp point. 
S. AUmmam. Sap-wood ; the white, soil, cztenor layers of wood. 

3. Jintker, That portion of the stamen containing tlie pollen. 

4. Aromalic, Fragrant; spicy. 

5. JistringeAt, Contracting. 

6. Axil. The angle on the upper side between the leaf and stem. 

7. AxUlary. Growing from the axils. 

8. Berry. A pulpy fruit enclosing seeds haying no capsules. 

9. Calcareous. Containing lime. 

10. Calyx. The outer covering of the corolla. 

11. Cambyum. The concentrated sap or Tiscid substance which 

lies between the bark and wood. 

12. CapsvU. A hollow seed-vessel, which opens when dry. 

13. CaUUfiM. Flowers in tufts, arranged on a slender or flexible 

thread. 

14. Cordate^ or Cordiform. Heart-shaped. 

15 Coriaceous. Resembling leather or parchment- 

16. Corolla. The crown, which encloses the stamens. 

17. Corymbs. Flowers having a flat summit, which is formed of 

numerous flower-stalks, which arise on a common stem, from 

different heights. 
16. Crenaie. See Serrulate. 
19^ Deciduous. Not evergreen ; trees whose leaves fall in autama 

are termed deciduous. 
90. Deniate, Toothed ; edged with large, sharp points. 

21. DcnticuUUe. Minutely dentate. 

22. Dnqte. A fleshy fruit enclosing a stone. 

23. Oemts. [The singular of genera.] A family of plants which 

agree in flower and fruit. 

24. Olands. Small heads, or inflated bodies, which appear in di^ 

ferent parts of plants or leaves. 

25. Olaueous. Of a sea-green color. 

26. Qiobose. Round or spherical. 

27. Herbaceous. Not ligneous, or woody. 

28. Imbricate. Overlaying like scales, or the slating of a roof. 

29. Lanceolate. Spear-shaped ; both ends very acutely pointed. 

30. Leaflet. A part or small leaf of the compound or pmnale leaf. 

31. Liber. The inner layer of bark, which lies next the wood. The 

ancients wrote 'upon and formed their books of this substance ; 
—hence the name. 
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33. I^k. A large diTuioa of a leaf. 

34. JfervtM* Panllel Teina. 

35. O^amU, £gf>ehaped, with the amaUeit end towards the sUik. 

36. OvmL matmimaU. Roand at one end, pointed at the other. 

37. Oeoto. Egff-sbaped. 

38. Falmmtei. In the form of a hand with the fingers spread. 
30. PmmieU, A loose, irregular flower, subdivided into Man<Uies. 

40. FtduneU. The stem, which supports the flower and fruit. 

41. Ptriemrp, See CaptiiU. 

42. Peial, The leaf of which flowers are composed. 

43. PetiUe, The footstalk, which supporto the leaf. 

44. PimmaU. Having two rows of leaflets arranged on a common 

petiole. 

45. Pollen, The dust contained in the anthers. 

46. Panu. A pulp/ fruit containing a pericaip or capsule. 

47. Pubtseent. Hairy, or downj. 

48. Raceme, Long cIusterB. 

49. Remiform. OMong, oval, or lengthened. 

60. Rugou. Wrinkled. 

61. Serrate. Notched in a manner resembling the teeth oi a saw. 

62. Semdaief or Crenatt. Minutelj serrate. 

63. Sessile. Attached to the stem without footstalks. 

54. Species. The last or lowest division. 

55. ^ine. A thorn growing from the wood. Friokles grow freel/ 

from the bark. 
66. Sianun. The outer circle of the slender filaments which rise 
around the centre of a blossom or flower. 

57. Stigma, Tbe summit of the pistil. 

58. Stipule. Leafy appendages at the base of the leaves or petioles. 

59. Suture. A groove, or channel. 

60. Tendrils. The twining appendages of vines, bj which they 

attach themselves to supporters. 

61. Truncated. Having a square termination. 

62. Umbel. Flowers having a convex summit, with numerous 

flower-stalks of equal length diverging from a common 
centre. 

63. Variety. A subdivision of a species, or the lowest division. 
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Aspriealtural Reiources of 
America, (Appendix) . . . .401 

ALMOND. 

Its History and Uses 210 

Oreat Double Flowering. . .211 
Dwarf Doable Flowering. . .211 

Other yarietiea 210 

American Citron 311 

APPLE. 
Its Description and History. 58 

ItaUses 58 

To ^ther and preserve . . 59, 106 

Caltivation, &c ^ 

Of Pruning ^..101 

Insects, &c. which annoy.. 102 

Cider 108 

Climate of the Apple,58,81,85,97 

Variedes, Americanj and qf 
Foreign Origin, adapted to 
our VUTnatej of the Ist and 
2d Classes. 

*Maop\u Spitzenbere 70 

American Golden rippin. . . .70 
American Nonpareil 64 

'American Summer Pearmain 61 
Aunt's Apple 64 

"Baldwin 71 

Baltimore 71 

Barcelona Pearmain 90 

Beachemwell Seedling 90 

*Beauty of the West 71 

Beau 61 

Belle des Quermes 87 

Belle du Havre 90 

•Bellflower 71 

Belmont 71 

^Benoni.. , 61 

Beverly's Red 84 

Black Coal 72 

37 



Page. 
Blenheim Orange. . • • • 72 

*Blue Pearmain 72 

Borsdorfer •••• .91 

•Boxford 64 

*Brabant Bellflower 64 

Braddick's Nonpareil MB& 

Bringewood Pippin 88 

. Calville Rouge oe Micoud . . .86 

Canadian Reinette 64 

Carthouse, oz Gilpin 84 

•Chandler 72 

•Chinese Doable Flowering.. 86 

Craam 73 

Christie's Pippm 91 

Cornish Gillinower 91 

Cos Apple 72 

Court of Wyck 91 

Cro w 's Egg 73 

Cumberland Spice 65 

Curtis 84 

•Danvers Whiter Sweet 73 

D'Astems 91 

Delaware 83 

Domini 73 

Downton Golden Pippin .... 86 

Drapd'Or 65 

Dachess of Oldenburg 65 

Dutch Codlin 73 

Dutch Mignonne . . . . » 91 

*£arly Sweet Bough 61 

*Early Harvest 61 

Early Red Juneating 62 

Easter or Pasque Apple 92 

Emperor AlezAnder. ..... ..65 

Fall Pippin 66 

*Fameuse 66 

Fennouillet Oris 92 

Jaune 92 

Rouge 92 

Foxley 96 

Franklin Golden Pippin 88 

Gardner Sweeting ji73 
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Page. 

Oloncetter White 84 

'Golden Ball 74 

tUrvey H2 



Pfarmain 73 

RuMei ^ GG 

• Sweeting iiH 

Grange H8 

*Gravenstcii) « .()6 

Green Newtown Pippin.... 74 

Nonpareil 92 

*lNime Koyal 74 

< (Tos Locart 88 

Ha^>.K? Crab % 

Hod June Apple 62 

Harrlgon 82 

llartiord Sweetinjr 75 

*.Mar¥tona Red Winter 75 

Hubbard 8 Pearmain. .* 93 

^Hubbardslon Nonsuch 75 

HuffVa Blush 76 

.Ta:ii(>a River 84 

Jeiinin^'s Sweet 67 

Joruaalein , 93 

'Jonathan 75 

*Krnrick'B Red Autumn 67 

•Kilhani Hill 67 

King of Pippins 89 

Kirk's Golden Reinette 89 

Ladj Apple 76 

Lirge Yellow Summer 62 

•Late Po'iijd Sweet 77 

La Violette 05 

Lemon Pippin 76 

Lippincot ^84 

Lyman's Pumpkin Sweet... 67 

•Lvscom 67 

•]yfackay Sweeting 76 

•Maiden's Blush 62 

Margil 93 

Marquis 76 

Martin Nonpareil 93 

Mela Carla 77 

Mela de Rosmarino .93 

•Minister 76 

•Monmouth Pippin 75 

Monstrous Pippin 77 

Morgan's Favorite 78 

•Murphy 78 

Newark King 68 

Noble Pippin 89 

Norfolk Beaufin ,..93 

•Orange, or Gulden Sweeting. 68 

•Orange Pippin 68 

•a^^^ — ^'sSKwjrt 67 



Faie 

•Ortiey 78 

Padley's Pippin 89 

Pear Rennet 94 

Peck's Pleasant 78 

•Pennock's Red Winter 78 

Pickman 79 

Pigeun de Rouen 94 

Pine Apple Russet 89 

Priestley 79 

Prince's Table Apple H9 

♦Pound Royal . . . . v 79 

Water 68 

de Lestre 94. 

Princess 89 

•Porler ^i 

Pownal Spitzenberg 79 

•Pumpkin Sweeting 62 

Putnam's Russet 79 

Pryor's Red 84 

RambOy or Romanite G2 

•RamsdeKs Red Pumpkin 

Sweet 79 

Rawle's Janet 85 

Red Astracan 63 

Autumn Calville C8 

• Ingestrie 69 

and Green Sweet;ng.. .(i8 

* Quarrendon Gil 

Red Seek-no- further i:0 

Reinette Doreo 94 

Franche ^4 

Princesse Noble... UO 

Triomphante J>i> 

•Rhode Island Greening 70 

Ribston Pippin bO 

•Roxbury Russet cO 

Royal rearmain to 

•Niack Pippin 63 

Sapson's 63 

Sawyer Sweeting 6U 

Scalloped Gilliflower 60 

Scarlet Nonpareil G4 

Perfume JO 

Seek-no-further .i. (»9 

Siberian Bitter Sweet C6 

♦ Crab,red 83 

-, yellow 83 



' Harvey 96 

•Sopsavine . . , 63 

•Spice Sweet 69 

Stroat .* G9 

Striped June Apple. 85 

Summeif Queen 63 

*SturmeT Fippin « . • .95 
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Sammer Rote. 63 

*Superb Sweet 69 

Swaar 80 

Sweenev Nonpareil 95 

Sweet Russet 70 

Scarlet Golcten Pipp'n 95 

Taliafero 82 

Virginia Crab 83 

Greening 85 

Waxen Apple 85 

White Spitzenberg 81 

•Williams Apple 63 

•Wine Apple 81 

•Winter Sweeting 81 

White CalviUe...r..81 

Wycken Pippin 90 

•Yellow Ingestrie 70 

Newtown Pippin. ...82 

York Russeting 70 

Varieties of the ^ Class, of high 

reputation in England. 
These deserve trial in Canada 

and the northernnwst States, 

and Oregon. 

White ABtracan 97 

Also, 56 others, of celebrated 

kindS) noted at pp. 98 and 99. 

APRICOT. 

Its History and Uses 212 

Cultivation 216 

VARIETIES. 

Alberge 213 

Algiers 213 

Angournois. ; 213 

•Brussels 213 

•Graft's Late Apricot 213 

Early Masculine 213 

Gros Musch 214 

Hemskirke 7 214 

•Large Early 214 

•Moorpark , 214 

Musch Musch 214 

Orange 214 

*Peaeh Apricot 215 

Portugal 215 

Provence 215 

Roman 215 

Royal 215 

•"Royal Persian 215 

Turkey 215 

•White Apricot 215 



BERBERRY. 

Its History and Use 312 

Chinese 312 

HoUy-Leaved 312 

Other varieties 312 

BLACKBERRY. 

Its Uses, &c 313 

Bush Blackberry 313 ^ 

White Bush Bramble 313 

Trailing Blackberry 313 

Double Flowering Bramble. 31 3 

Bending limbs, causes fruitful- 
ness, 44, 49, 173, 205, 2b0, 327 

Canker Worm , . . .102 

CHERRY. 

Its History and Uses 231 ' 

Its Cultivation, &c 241 

Classification 232 

Amber Cherry 2:ii 

•Manning's Early White H. 234 

•Bigarreau de Mai 1^34 

•Arch Duke 238 

Belle de Choisy 238 

Belle et Magnifique 239 

Bigarreau de Rocmont 234 

* ■ , New Large Black 2;^ 

Black Bigarreau of Savoy . .2:15 

« J Napoleon 235 

.White, or Graffion 235 

•Black Eagle 235 

• Heart 236 

'Manning's Black Bigarreau 236 

• — '■ — Tartarean 23« 

Bowyer's Early Heart 2:34 

Colong Cherry 241 • 

Double Flowering, Large.. 240 

, Small . .240 

Double Flowering Serrulate 240 
•Davenport's Early Black... 233 

•Downer Cherry 236 

Downton 236 ' 

•Early Purple Griotte 239 

Elton 237 

Florence 237 

German Duke 239 

•Gridley 237 

Herefordshire Black 237 

•Knight's Early Black 233 

•May Duke 239 

Red Russian Cherry 337 
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Fife. 

Montmoieaey. • 239 

Morello.../ 239 

*PlaiDsU>ne Morello 239 



Riyen't Early Amber Ueftrt 234 
Spai 
^Mftdtion Bi^rarreau •...'••. .235 



'Spaihawk 



larlv Ae 
• Red 



Honey ..237 



TobMCo Leaf. 240 

Virginia Cherry 240 

Waterloo 238 

Weeping Cherry 241 

*White Tartarean :238 

Chestnut 320 

Chinquapin ^ • .320 

Cider 108 

Climate 16,58,85,^7 

CRANBERRY. 
Its Uaes and ColtiYation . . .313 

Cranberry Viburnum 314 

CroH Fertilization 32 

Curculio 53 

CURRANT. 

Its History and Uses 286 

Cultivation and Pruning. ..288 

•BlaciL English 287 

Naples 287 

•Large Red 287 

• White 287 

Knight's Sweet Red 287 

Other varieties described. . .287 
CutUngs 37 

Debarking, its Effects 43 

Decortication, or Girdling 42, 
206,274 

Dwarfing ,46, 202 

Elder 315 

Fences and Hedges. . . .21, 428 

Filbert 321 

Fruite, their Utility 23 

-«— , Old, their Decline . . .25 



Fruits, New, Modes by which 
they-are produced* 25 

FruitAilness, how induced 41 to 
60,171,206.274,279,281,327, 
328. , • 

' Gardens, Landscape, or 
Modem 21 

GOOSEBERRY. 

Its History and Vice 288 

Varieties described. . . .289, 29S 
Its Cultivation, Pruning,&c.292 

Grafting 39 

Grafting the Vine 283 

GRAPE VINE. 

Its History and Uses 243 

To preserve Grapes 244 

Wine of Grapes 245, 281 

Cultivation, Soil, d&c 262 

Mode of training in France. 264 

atThomery265 

Training on inclined Planes 
and on Rocks 277 

Vinery of Mr. WUmot 284 

of Nich. Biddle, Esq. 285 

Maladies 283 

FOBEIOK VARIETIES. 

Aleppo 255 

Alexandrian Ciotat 256 

•Blanche 256 

Black Cape 250 

• Champion 252 

-■ Damascus 250 

• Hamburg 251 

•-• , Wilmot^s 253 



Lorabardy ......... .251 

Morocco ^1 

• Prince 250 

prolific ^2 

Tripoli '...252 

Burgundy, Miller's 251 

•Canon Hall Muscat 248 

•Charlsworth Tokay ...'.... .253 
Chasselas, Black 247 

* , Golden 247 



., Musk 247 

-, Red 247 
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Chasselaa, Varie^ted 248 

• ;, White 246 

*'Constantia. See Black Frontig. 

Corinth, White 254 

*Esperione 252 

*Frontignac,* Black 248 

, Red 249 

* : , White 249 

Gros Guillaume 252 

Hambur»r, White 255 

Langford's Incomparable. . .253 

MaLnsey Muscadine 254 

*Malva5ia, Early White 254 

Muscat, Black,of Alexandria 249 

* , White of Alexandria249 

* , Wilmot's Early. . . .249 

Petersburgh 252 

Pitmaston White Cluster... 254 

Rissling White 256 

Saint Peter's, Black 251 

, White 255 

*Scotch White Cluster 254 

Seedling of Bloom Raisins 253 

"Sweetwater, White 256 

Syrian 254 

Tokay^ 255 

Trammer, Red 1256 

Verdal 256 

AMEBICAV YABIETIES. 

Alexander, : 257 

Bland 257 

*Catawba 1 . . .- 258 

Elsinburg ^. 258 

•Isabella 258 

Ohio Grape 259 

r^orton's Virginia Seedling. 259 
Prince £dward,Cunningham260 
Prince Edward, Woodson.. 2Cl 

Scuppernong 261 

Worthinorton 262 

Growth of Trees 34 

Hedges and Fences 428 

Inoculating 37 

Insects 52 to 57,102, 178*815,427 

Introduction^ .13 

Layers... ^ 37 

Lime Plant 308 

Medlax, varieUes, &c 316 

37* 



Pace* 
MELON. 

Muskmelon, 20 Tarieties. . .308 

Watermelon, Tarieties 311 

Its Uses 311 

Cultivation 311 

Mountata Ash, Uses, &C...316 

MULBERRY. 

DSescription and Uses .242 

Black Mulberry 242 

Red Mulberry ....242 

Cultivation 243 

For other varieties of Mulberries 

and their uses, see Apfxndix, 

410. 

NECTARINE. 

Its History and Uses .206 

Cultivation 209 

FRXXSTORE NECTARIIIES. 

Aromatic •. . : 206 

*Early Violet 207 

Elruge i 207 

Fairchild's Early 207 

Jaune Lisse ...» 207 

•Lewis 207 

•Perkins's Seedling 207 

Pitmaston Orange 207 

•Scarlet 208 

, Temple's 208 

WliJte, or Flanders ^ 

CLINGSTONES, OR PAVIES. 

Violelte Cerise 208 

•Golden 208 

Grosse Violette 208 

Italian 208 

Red Roman 209 

Scarlet Newington «209 

Tawny Newington ....... .209 

Vermash 209 

Violet Musk 209 

, NUTS. 
English or Madeira Walnut. 31 7 

Its Uses ...318 

Black Walnut, its Uses, &c. 318 
Butternut, its Uses, &c. ...319 

Chestnut, its Uses, &xj 32U 

Chinquapin 320 

Shagbark, its Uses, &c 321 

Pacane Nut 321 

Filbert, its Uses, <lc 3S1 
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Varieties, ColtiTation, As. . . 322 

Paving eaofet Prodactiye- 
nets 279 

PEACH. 

lu Hutory aad Uies 177 

Wine of Peach 179 

Cultivation : 201 

Insects which annoy 202 

Pruning. 2M 

An extensive Peach Orchard 204 
Classification 180 

rEKKSTOKX PXACHKS. 

'Beera's lAte Red Rareripe.. 191 

"BelJegarde f 185 

•Belle de Vitry .-..191 

*Bay ne's Favorite 183 

Brainard's Large Yellow. . .189 
Buckingham Mignonne. . . .186 

'Burgess s Beauty 183 

Cardinale 194 

China Flat Peach 193 

Columbia 189 

*Cooledge> Favorite 184 

•Crawford's Sup. Malaoatune 191 

Double Montague .v. . 185 

*Liagrange 194 

*£arly Anne ia3 

♦ Crawford 184 

Purple 185 

• Royal George 184 

• R^d Rareripe 184 

* ^ Robinson Crusoe .... 184 

Rose. 183 

Emperor of Russia 185 

♦George Fourth ^ . . .186 

*Go1den Rareripe . . .^ 192 

*Gro8se Gallauae ......... 186 

*Grosse Mignonne . . .'. 186 

*Heath 192 

•Hoffman's Favorite 187 

Hogg's Malacatune 190 

Ispahan 193 

•Jaques's Rareripe 187 

•Lafayette Free 190 

•Malta 190 

•Marie Antoinette 187 

♦Mellish's Favorite 187 

•Monstrous Free 187 

•Morris's White Rareripe ... 187 
Morrisania Pound 192 



Fac* 

Mountaineer 187 

•Nivette 190 

•Oldmixon .188 

•Orange Peach 188 

•President 188 

•Red Magdalen 188 

of Courson.190 

RedNutmes 182 

•Robinson Crusoe, Xjate....J92 

•Sargent .\ 188 

•St. George or Smock Free .193 

•Snow Peach 189 

•Teton de Venus 194 

•Tice's Red and Yellow ....194 

•Walter's Early 183 

•Washington 189 

White Malacatune 190 

Yellow Admirable 193 

• Alberge 185 

• Rareripe 189 

• Red Rareripe 190 

Class II. 

. PAVIES, OR CLINGSTONES. 

Blood Peach 197 

•Catharine 195 

•Diana ^.«. .195 

Early Newington •...'..... 195 

Grosse Perseque 197 

Heath Clingstone 1 <J8 

•Hyslop's Clingstone 197 

•Lafayette 195 

•Lemon Clingstone 105 

Monstrous Pomponne 197 

•Old Newington 196 

Pavie Admirable ....-> 1£6 

Jaune 196 

1 Magdeleine 197 

*— . Spanish 1£6 

•Rodman's Red 196 

Smock Clingstone 198 

•Washington Clingstone.... 196 
•Williamson's 197 

Class III. 

ORNAMENTAL VARIETIES. 

Double'Flowering Peach. . .198 
Amygdalis Macrocarpe .... 1 98 
Orientalis 198 

Class IV. 
Review of over 40 other fine 
Peaches, partly new kinds 199 
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. PEARS. 
Oescription and Ums. • ... .115 

To preserve 115 

CultMration, &c 171 

Old Pears 117 

New Pears 130 

[Pears I have diyided into three 
Classes. Ist. The Old Class; 
these include all the descrip- 
tions of Duhamel and of Ro- 
sier, with a few others; some 
of which I have described, and 
some I have only reviewed.] 

Old Pears, Outcasts, &c.117 
Ah Mon Di^u! 120 

, Ambrette ....123 

Ambrosia ' I ... 1 26 

Amire Joannet 117 

Angelique de Bordeaux ... .124 

Angelique de Rome 124 

Angleterre 121 

Aurate 118 

Autumn Bounty 126 

Bellissime d'Automne 122 

d'Et6 118 

d'Hiver 125 

Bergamotte d' Automne .... 121 

Oadette 121 

d'Et* 120 

dHoUande ... .126 

de Pacques....l24 

Rouge 120 

■ de Soulers 125 

Suikae 121 

Sylvange 126 

Beurr^e .|...120 

Bequesne I .123 

Bezi de Cassoy 122 

Bezi d'Heri 123 

, Bezi de Montigny 121 

Bezi de la Motte .121 

Blanquet k Longue-Queue .118 

Bon Chretien d^Auch 128 

Bon Chretien d'Espagne...l22 

Bon Cbr6tien d'Et6 120 

Bon Chretien d'Et6Musque 119 

Bon Chr6tien d'Hiver 125 

Bon Chr6tien, Rushmore's . 127 

Broca's Bergamot 127 

Bourdon Masque 1 18 

Cassolette r. 119 



Page. 

♦CaUUac 128 

Champe Riche dltalie 124 

Chauniontelle 123 

Chat Brusle 125 

Cherk Dame 119 

Colmar 125 

Crassanne 122 

Crassanne Panach6 1 27 

Deux Tdtes 118 

Donville 125 

Double Fleur 125 

Double Fleur Panache ....128. 

Doyenn6 , 121 

Doyenn6 Oris \.122 

Echasserie 123 

Elton 127 

*Epargri^ [Jargonelle] 118 

Epine d'£t6 1 120 

Epine d'Hiver 122 

Epine Rose 119 

Fin Or d'Et^ .119 

Fin Or de Septembre 120 

-Forelle 127 

FrancReal 123 

Frangtpane 121 

Fondante de Brest 120' 

Green Chissel ..<••. . .126 

Green Pear of Yair. < 127 

Grise Bonne 119 

Gros Blanquette Ronde ...126 

Gros Hativeau 118 

Gros Rateau Grise ../..«.. 128 

Gros Rousselet 119 

Hativeau 118 

Holland Green 127 

Imperiale k feuilles de Chdne 1 26 

•Iron 129 

Jalousie .121 

Jar4in 124 

Jargonelle, French 119 

Lansac 121 

Livre 124 

Louise Bonne 122 

Madele^le 118 

Mahsuette 122 

Marquise. 123 

Martin Sec 123 

Martin Sire m24 

Merveille d'Hiver 122 

Messire Jean 122 

Muscat TAlIemand 1 26 

Fleuri 118 

Robert 118 
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Muscat Roytle 119 

Ognooette 118 

Orange Bergamotte 127 

d'Hiver 125 

Musqu^e..... 119 

Rouge 119 

Tulip^e 120 

Parfnm d'Aont , 119 

Pastorale 122 

Petit Blanquet 118 

Muscat -. 117 

Poire d*Aiige 118 

Figue 120 

kGobert 126 

de Naples 125 

dXEuf. 119 

de Prater 125 

—^ du Prince.. •• 127 

Sans Peau 119 

de Tonneau 125, 129 

•Pound 129 

Prince's Sugar..: 127 

Quisse Madame 118 

Red Cheek 127 

Robine 119 

^Rousselet Hatif 119 

d'Hiver 128 

de Rheims 119 

Rousseline « . . .122 

Royal d'Hiver 124 

St. Augustine 124 

St. Gersuun ; 123 

St. P6re 126 

Salviati 119 

Sanguinole 119 

Sapin 118 

Sarasin 126 

September Orange 127 

Sucre Vert 127 

Sugar Top, or July 126 

Swan's Egg 128 

Tarquin 126 

Terling 124 

Tresor 124 

Trouve 125 

• Verte Longue 120 

Verte Longue Panach^....l28 

Vigne 122 

Virgouleuse • 124 

Vitrier .123 

Warden 129 

''A few other old kinds are re- 
Tiewed at page 130.] 
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Pears of modern Origin. 
Alexandre de Russie 134 

*Althorpe Crassanne 134 

'Andrews 134 

Angora 155 

'BarUett. See Will's Bon Chr^t. 

Belle Alliance 135 

Belle et Bonne 135 

de H6e 135 

*La Belle de Flanders 135 . 

Belle Henriette 135 ' 

* Lucrative 135 

Belmont 136 

Bergamotte, Early 132 

de Partenay . . .131 

*Beurr6 d' Amaulis 136 

d'Anjou 136 

* d'Aremberg 156 

d'Argenson.... ••..13(? 

de Beauchamps .... 136 

— ■ de^ Beaumont 136 

• Bosc 136 

Boucquai 146 

Curtet 137 

Delbecq 137 

• — , — Diel 156 

Duval 137 

♦ Easter 160 

d'Enghein 137 

Fortune 157 

Oris d'Hiver Nouv.157 

Knox 137 

Moire 138 

Mortefontaine 1 39 

de Notrchain 157 

Pater Nostre 137 

* Picquery 157 

* • Ranee 158 - 

Romaiil V^ 

Rouge Nouveau . . .138 

*■ ■ Spence ^— . . . 138 

VanMons ...138 

Witzhumb 168 

Bezi de Lou vain 138 

Bezy Vaet 158 

Bishop's Thumb 138 

Bleecker's Meadow 139 

•Bloodgood 131 

Bon Chretien Fondante .... 1 39 
Napoleon .... 143 

*Broom Park 158 

Brougham .139 

BaffUm < 139 
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Borlingbame IdQ 

Burnet 139 

- Calebasae Bosc 139 

Fondante 140 

Musqu6e 132 

• r- Vasae J40 

*Capiaumont 140 

Capsheaf. 140 

Cardinale 159 

•Cessile 140 

*CharIeB d'Autriche 141 

•Clion, or le Cur6 159 

Colmar d'Automne ....... .141 

Dewez 160 

:- d'Ete 131 

VanMons 160 

•Columbia 159 

*Cointe de Lamy 141 

Croft Caatle 141 

Cross Pear 168 

Cumberland 141 

•Cushing 141 

•Dearborn's Seedling 132 

•Delices d'Hardenpont. . . .'. .142 

. • de Jodoigne .142 

. VanMons 142 

De Kachinquin 143 

*Dix 142 

•Dr. Hunt's Connecticut 142 

, Dowler's Seedling 160 

DowBton 160 

Doyenne Boussock Nouvelle 143 
•Ducbesse d'AngoulSme ....143 

deBferri 143 

• d'Orleans 143 

•Dunmore. . . > 144 

Duquesne d'Et6 132 

Emerald 161 

Excellentissimi 131 

Evewood 144 

•Fie mish Beauty 165 

. Bon Chr6tien 161 

Figue de Naples 144 

Fondante du Bois 161 

. des Chemeu8e...l44 

VanMons 144 

Forme de Delices 

•Frederic de Wurtemberg. . .145 
•Fulton ' 145 

Gamons 161 

♦Gendesheim .,.145 

Genesee 145 

•Gloux Morceau 161 

•Golden Beurr6 of Bilboa. • .145 
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Gore's Heathcot 146 

•Hacon's Incomparable 146 

•Harvard 146 

Heisel , 147 

Henri Quatre 147 

•^ Van Mons 147 

Ickworth 162 

Jalousie de Fontenay Vendeel47 

•Jean de Witt 1 62 

Jeschil Armudi 133 

Josephine 162 

•Julienne ....^ 133- 

•King Edward's 148 

La Fourcroy 162 

Lammas .131 

Lawrence .' 169 

*Le Cur6. See Clion 159 

•Lewis 162 

Lodge 148 

L'Oken d'Hiver 163 

•Louise Bonne de Jersey. . . .148 

MabiUe 133 

♦Madotte 1 48 

•Marie Louise 148 

Delcourt 149 

* Nova 169 

Melon de Knopps 148 

•Moccas » .^.163 

MoUett's Guernsey Chaum. 163 

•Monarch 163 

^Napoleon 149 

Naumke^g 149 

•Ne Plus Meuris 164 

Newtown Virgalieu 164 

•Paradise d'Automne 148 

•Parmentier 150 

•Passans d'u Portugal 133 

•Passe Colmar. 164 

• d'Aremberg. .169 

Pengethley 164 

Petre 164 

Poire d'Ananas • 150 

de Boulogne 165 

de Diiverney 150 

• Episcopal 169 

de Louvaine ....... .150 

. de Mons 150 

• Neil! 150 

de Trois Jours 149 

Pomme Poire 149 

•Princesse Marie 169 

d'Orange 151 

Princess Royal, Groom's.. .165 
Prince's Saint Germain. . . • 151 
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Fage. 

Qvees df IIm Low CoQBtries.151 

^JUmiliet 1(>5 

Heine lies Poiret 151 

Rondelet ^..]49 

Rom 165 

*Roatelench 165 

8«bined£te 133 

'Saint Ghiftlain • .151 

Saint Germain, Summer . . . 133 

Sager^t 165 

Saint Michel Archange .... 152 

•Shekel , 152 

Sei^near d'Et^ 133 

Serrurier d'Automne 152 

*8hobden Court 165 

Souverain d'Hiver 165 

Striped Bon Chretien 152 

Suffolk Thorn 152 

^Summer Franoreal 153 

Soperfondante 153 

*Sarpaaae Marie, Pitt's 153 

Thompson's 153 

Tougard 153 

Triomphe de Louvaine 154 

•UrbenJstc 154 

•VaMee Tranche 134 

*Van Mons Leon le Clerc. . .166 
Vicomte de Spoelberch ... .166 

•Washington 154 

Whiteaeld 154 

Wilhelmina 166 

'Williams Bon Chretien ... .155 

•Williams Early ]54 

•Winter Crassanne 166 

•Winter Nelis 167 

Yutte , 155 

Other new kinds .... 167 to 170 

Persimmon .295 

Pickle of the Walnut 316 

— — of the Butternut. . . .319 
of the Olive 330 

PLUM. 

Its History and Uses 216 

lU Cultiyation, &c 230 

Apricot Plum • 217 

l^anker's Gage 217 

•Bingham 218 

•Bleecker's Yellow Gage 218 

Blue Gage .'216 

•Blue Hofland 218 

*Blue Imperatrice 318 



Psfs. 
•Brevoort's Purple Bolmer . .218 

•Bruyn Gage 219 

•Caledonian ^19 

•Coe's Golden Drop 219 

•Columbia 21 9 

Cooper's Plum 219 

•Corse's Nota Bene 220 

Cruger's Scarlet Seedling. .220 

Damas de ProTence 220 

•Dana's Yellow Gage .220 

•Diamond Plum 220 

• Diapr^e Rouge 220 

Dictator 221 

•Domioe Dull 221 

Downton Imperatrice 221 

Drapd'Or 221 

•Duane's Purple 221 

Dwarf Texas ..' 230 

Early Monsieur 222 

Early Yellow 222 

•Elfrey 222 

•German Prune 222 

Goliah ...222 

•Green Gage 222 

Gros Damas Rouge Tardif . .223 

•Ickworth Imperatrice 223 

•Italian Damask 223 

•Jenkin's Imperial 223 

•Kirke'sPlum 223 

•Knight's Large Green Dry- 
ing .224 

Large Sweet Damson .224 

Lombard .- 224 

•Lucombe's Nonsuch • 224 

Monsieur 224 

Morocco 225 

•Orleans 225 

•Pond's Purple 225 

Precoce de "Tours 225 

•Prince's Imperial Gage • . :'.225 

Red Gage 226 

•^ — Magnum Bonum 226 

Perdrigon 226 

* Queen Mother 226 

•Reine Claude Violette .... .226 

•Rivera's Early 227 

•Royal Hative 227 

Royale 227 

•Royale de Tours 227 

•Saint Catharine 228 

Martin's jQuetsche... 228 

• Martin Rouge 228 

•Semiana ................ .228 

•Sharp's Emperor 228 
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Page. 
Sloe 230 

"Smith's Orleans ^ . .229 

Surpasse Monsieur 229 

Virginaie 229 

^Washington 229 

White Magnum Bonum .... 220 
White Perdrigon 229 

* Wilmot's New Early Orlean8229 

Propagation 36 

Pruning ... 45, 51 , 170, 204, 205 
Quenouilles. . .48, 170, 171, 172 

QUINCE.^ 

Its History and Uses 174 

Its Cultivation . • .*. 1 76 

Chinese 176 

Japan 175 

Oblong or Pear •> 175 

Orange 175 

Portugal 1 75 

Other varieties 175 

RASPBERRY. 
Its Description and Uses.. .203 

Its Cultivation 294 

♦Antwerp, Red 293 

• , White 293 

•Barnet 294 

Columbian .204 

•Cox's Honey 294 

•Double Bearing 294 

•Franconia 294 

•Knevett's Giant 204 

Ohio 204 

Victoria 294 

Woodward's Red Globe ... .294 
Other Varieties described . .294 

^alal Berry 317 

Select List of Fruits 446 

Shagbark 321 

Slugworm 55 

Southern Fruits 323 

Shepardia 317 

Spur Pruning .46, 271 

Silk, and Agricultural Re- 
sourced of America (App.)401 

STRAWBERRY. 
Its Description and Uses • . .296 
It^ Cultivation 304 
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TAEIETIBS. 

Alpine, Red 297 

r-. White 297 

•Bayne's Extra Earlv 304 

• Incomparaole 304 

Bishop's Globe 298 

Californian 304 

Coul Late Scarlet 302 

Downton 297 

Elton 298 

Green Strawberries, var. . . . 300 

Grove End Scarlet 301 

Hautbois, I^arge Flat 301 

, Prolific or Conical 301 

*Hovey 's Seedling 298 

Keen"^s Seedling 299 

Lafayette ^ 304 

•Melon 302 

Methven Castle 302 

•Myatt's British Queen 298 

Myatt's Deptford Pine 303 

Old Pine or Carolina 299 

•Old Scarlet, Virginia 302 

Roseberry, Black 301 

♦Ross's PhoBnix 304 

•Swainstone's Seedling 298 

Turner's Late Pine 299 

Wilmot's Superb 300 

•Wood, Red 297 

• , White 297 

Other varieties 303 

Tea. See Index to Appendix 339 

Its Imitation 2S7 

Thermometer 422 

Thermostat 423 

Transplanting 35 

Vinegar 114 

Vegetables 356 

Index to ditto 443 

Wine of Quinces 175 

of Cherries 231 

of Mulberries 242 

of Currants 286 

of Elderberries 315 

of Ginger 360 

of Gooseberries 289 

of Grape 245, 281 

of Orange 344 

of Pine Apple 346 

of Peach 179 

of Raspberries 203 

of Rhubarb 375 

of Strawbeiriet 296 
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INDEX TO SOUTHERN FRUITS 



Page. 

Akee Tree 348 

Allinlor Pear 349 

AiichoYjr Pear 349 

Araucauian Pine 349 

Banana 348 

Bread Fruit 349 

Cacao 350 

Carob 334 

Cashew Nut 350 

Citron 344 

Colfee, uses, pre{>aration,^b^.351 

Cocoa Nut 352 

Custard Apple, Varieties. . .334 

Durion 352 

Euphoria Longana 334 

FIG. 

Its History, Uses 323 

CulUTation 323,327 

TARIETIES. 

Angelique 324 

Common Blue 324 

Lar^ Blue 324 

Bordeaux 424 

jirunswick 325 

Figue Blanche Ronde 324 

Biack Genoa 325 

Purple Genoa 325 

White Genoa 325 

Biack Ischia 325 

Brown Ischia 325 

Green Ischia 325 

Yellow Ischia 325 

Black Italian 325 

Brown Italian 326 

Lonnr Brown Naples 326 

Malta 326 

Marseilles 326 

Munev 326 

Nerii 326 

Brown Turkey 326 

Violette 326 

Small Early White 326 

Gran^dilla, Varieties, &«...335 
Guava, Varieties. &A 336 



Pace. 

Jujube 336 

Lemon .345 

Lime .• \ 346 

Loquat. ; 336 

Lucuma 337 

Madi 337 

Mammea 353 

Mango Tree 353 

Mangostan 353 

Oleaste r 337 

OLIVE. 

lU Histofy and Uses 329 

Cultivation .* 333 

Varieties described 331 

ORANGE. 
Its History and Uses. .341, 344 

Cultivation 342, 345 

Blood, or Red Malta Orange 343 
Common Sweet Orange... 343 

Mandarin Orange 343 

Seville Orange . . . .- 343 

Palm, or Date 354 

PINE APPLE. 

Its History and Uses. 346 

Cultivation 247 

Varieties described 347 

Pinus Pinea 337 

Pistachia 337 

Plantain, its Description and 

Uses 348 

Prickly Pear, Varieties, &c. 337 
Pomegranate, Varieties, &c. 338 

Rose Apple :354 

Shaddock 345 

Tamarind 354 

Tchee-tse 341 

Tea, its cultivation, uses, &c. 339 

Triphasia 355 

Tuna 341 

Varronia Plum. 355 
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ATEGETABLES. 



Page. 

i^reparation of the Soil 356 

Hot-Beds, &c ...356 

Arachis Hypogea 357 

Arracacha 357 

Arrow Root 358 

Artichoke 364 

Asparairus. 364 

Basil 370 

Bean 364 

Beet.... 358 

Bitter Root 359 

Bread Root 359 

Borecole 365 

Broccoli , . .-. 365 

Brus9e]s^Sprout8 366 

Cabbage 366 

Cammas 359 

Caraway 359 

Cardoon 366 

Carrot ^59 

Caiilfflower 367 

Celery 371 

Chervil 371 

Chives, or Cives. . ....... .371 

Coriander .* 371 

Cowich 360 

Creas 371 

Cucumber ^ 371 

Dandelion 367 

Egff Plant .367 

End.ve 372 

Fennel 372 

Florida Coffee 372 

Garlic 372 

Ginger 360 

Hibiscua '....367 

Horseradish 372 

Indian Com ..367 

Italian Com Salad 372 

Kale 368 

Leek 360 

Lettuce .373 

Un-kia 360 

38 



Page. '' 

Mangel Wurtzel 368 

Marjoram 373 

Martynea 373 

Marigold 373 

Mustard 373 

Nasturtium 373 

Okra 374 

Onion 360 

Oxalis Crenata 361 

Parsley 374 

Parsnip 7 361 

Peas 1..368 

Pee-tsee..*. 361 

Pepper 374 

Potatoes 361 

Pumpkin. . ...- t 368 

Radish ..374 

Rampion 374 

Rape 375 

Rhubarb, Varieties ........ v375 

Rocambole 362 

Ruta Baga 363 

Sage ......376 

Safsafy 362 

Satsilla 362 

Savory , 376 

Sechium 369 

Scorzonera 362 

Sea-Kale 369 

Sesamum, or Benne 376 

ShalloU 362 

Skirret 362 ' 

Spinach, or Spinage 369 

Squash, Varieties 370 

Sweet Potatoes. 363 

SWiss Chard .370 

Taro 363 ^ 

Thyme 376 

Tomato 377 • 

Trapa N&taTts 363 

Turnips 363 

Wappatoo 363 

Yam 364 
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ORNAMENTAL TfilSEil 



Page. 
ArraBgemeiit of Ornamen- 

Ul Trees, Ac 377,378 

Abele 378 

Acacia, Purple Floweriiur..382 

,Kom 386 

AiUnUiiia,or Tree of Heaven 378 
Almond, Large Doable 

Flowerinff 211 

Almond, Dwarf Doable 

riowering 211 

Alnus Cordifolia 383 

Althea Frutez, Varieties... 387 
Apple, Chinese, Double 

Flowering 86 

Apple, Red Siberian Crab. ..83 

, Yellow Siberian Crab. 83 

Aristolocbia Sipho 393 

Ash 378 

Chinese 383 

— Curled-Leaved 383 

— Manna 378 

— Mountain 316, 383 

— Weeping 383 

Azalea 387 

Beech 379 

Purple-Leaved 383 

Bignonia Ksdicans .394 

' Chinese, or Oran- 

diflora 394 

Broom, Scotch 391 

, Siberian 391 

Button Wood 379 

Cabbage Tree 383 

Caly canthus : 387 

Chinese White . 

and Yellow 387 

Camellia 390 

Carica Papaya 383 

Camphor 379' 

Cataipas 379 

Cedar, Red 383 

— : — , White ;380 

Cherry, Double Flowering .222 

, Virginia >,380 

, Weeping 380 

Chionanthua, Snow Drop.. 384 

Colutea, two Varieties 387 

Corchorus 390 

Currant, Indian ••• 387 



Fags. 

Currant, Missouri 387 

, Profuse Flowering. 387 

,Snow^ Flow'g.2i3',387 

Cypress, Deciduous 379 

Daphne Mezereon, Red. . . .390 

, White . .390 

Diervilla, Yellow 390 

Dirca Palustria 367 

Dogwood, Bloody 387 

, White Flowaring 388 

Elm, American 380 

, American Red 380 

, Cork Bark 380 

^:—, Scotch 380 

, Ulmus Effusa 380 

Flowers 394 

Fr anklinia 384 

Glycine Frutescens 392 

, Chinese 392 

Halesia 388 

Hawthorn, many varieties.. 388 

Hercules's Club 384 

Hemlock 380 

HONKYSUCKLVS. 

-, Engliah Fly,«pr^A<388 

, Red Tartarean 388 

, White do., or Cau- 
casian 388 

, Early Belgie 395 

, Italian 395 

Monthly Variegated 395 

Chinese Variegated, 

Twining 395 

, Scarlet Monthly 

Trumpet 395 

, Yellow do 395 

— — , Orange, or Pubes- 
cent .., 395 

, Japan 395 

, Columbian, or Vi- 

ning 396 

^ Etruscan 396 

HorseChestnut, White Flow- 
ering 379 

Horse Chestnut, variegated- 
leaved 379 

Horse Che8tnut,l>warf Flow- 
ering, and other vaxieti0a.388 
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Indiffo Shrub ...388 

Ivy , £Tcrgreen, or Giant . . . 394 

1 Virginian 394 

Judas Tree 384 

Juniper, Swedish 386 

Kentucky Coffee 384 

Laburnum, three varieties.. 384 

Larch, American 380 

, Scotch, or Alpine . . .380 

-Lilac, Whiie and Purple . . .388 
, JosikoBa, and others. .389 

, Persian, two varieties 389 

. f Chinese Cut-Leaved. 389 

Lime, or Linden, three var. 380 

Locust 381 

Hemlock 380 

Honey Locust, or Three- 

Thomed Acacia 381 

Magnolia, Blue Flowering. .381 

, Chandelier 384 

_ , Chinese Purple . .384 

, Cordata 384 

, Glauca . . 389 

, Great Flowering. 385 

, Splendid 384 

, Tripetala 384 

Maple, Ash-Leaved 385 

, Scarlet 381 

, Suaar 381 

Mountain Laurel 389 

— — Kose,or Raspberry 389 

— Snow Drop 385 

Mulberry, Chinese . . . .385, 410 

, Japan Paper. 385, 410 

Osage Orange 385 

Palmetto Royal 389 

Paonia Tree 390 

Peach, Double Flowering.. 198 
Pine, White 381 

•^— , Pinus Lambertiana • .381 

— — , Elastic, and others.. .381 
Finns Cembro 385 



Page. 

Pomegranate •••• ."338 

Pride of India 386 

Prim, or Privet 388 

, Chinese 388 

, Variegated- Leaved. . .388 

^ince, Chinese 176 

, Japan, or Pyrus. . . . 175 

Rhododendron Maximum.. 390 

Ponticum ..390 

Rose.: 393 

,China, or Monthly ,var. 393 

Roses, Climbing 394 

St. John's Wort 390 

Silver Fir 382 

Spruce, varieties 382 

Norway Spruce Fir; 382 

Shepardia 317 

Snow Ball, or Guelder Rose 390 

Snowberry 393 

Sophora, Japan 390 

Spirsa Bella 390 

Guelder Rose 390 

Nepal 390 

, Red Flowering ... .390 

, Siberian 390 

Strawberry Tree 390 

Syringa, European Fragrant 390 

, Garland, or Large 

Flowering 390 

, Variegated-Leaved. 390 

Sycamore, European 382 

, Striped-Leaved .382 

Tulip Tree 382 

Tupelo Tree 386 

Venetian Sumach ...;.*.. .386 

Virgin's Bower 2i95 

Wild Orange .. «^ ...«.• .^. .386 

Willow, Black .....386 

, Golden 387 

,Ring 386 

, Weeping 382 

I Weeping, Napoleon 382 
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NOTES ON^THE AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES 
OP AMERICA, ON SILK, ETC. 

Cbapiar. PafHi 

I. Commerce of Silk, its Antiquity .^1 

II. History of the Silk-Worm 406 

III. Varieties of Silk-Worms 408 

IV. Mulberry 410 

V. Varieties » 411 

VI. Substitutes for the Mulberry 413 

VII. Soil, Situation, Climate, &c 413 

VIH. Climate, Habits, and Management of Silk- Worms.. 7. ..416 

IX. Profits of the Silk Culture in France and Italy .418 

X. System of M. Camille Beauvais 420 

XI. M. D'Arcefs System of Ventilation 421 

XU. System of the Misses Reina, of Come, in Lombardy 425 

Progress and System pursued in America 427 



SELECT LIST OP PRUITa 

The select list of fruits which are particularly recommended for a 
moderate collection, have been desifoated bv a star throughout thia 
work, and also throughout the Index, all these having heen satia- 
factorily proved ; but, as a considerable proportion of the highest 
character aie new, and of recent introduction to our rliraate, or not 
having been, as yet, satisfactorily proved, and are therefore excluded, 
it must be evident that this list will, from time to tii>v}, rei^uire a 
revision. The list of the long-keeping or winter frinl*< '»honlO be 
increased by duplicates, or by additions, and beyond th* woportion 
of the more transient or summer fruits. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY INDEX AND IJST. 

The additions to this edition were very numerous^ pArticiilarly in 
regard to new vurieties of the pear and peach, of the* grape, strawberry, 
d&c. : most of their names beii^T incorporated in the General Index, but 
lor the. want of room for all in that place, a few only are inserted here. 

PEACHES. 



* Bayne's Favorite 183 

Bavne's New Heath C 19 J 

*Bttliard's Seedling 185 

*Bullard's Clinkstone 197 

♦Grant's Large Yellow 194 

♦JLsgr^e.: 194 



Page. 

Leopold C 196 

*New Golden Purple 190 

•Poole's Late Yellow 194 

^Tippecanoe •....188 

Troth's Early Red 163 

Whitehead's Red Heath C. . . . 197 



NEW, BEAUnrUL ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, &c. 

1. Deodar A. Pintu Deodara. Cedrut Deodara, Holy Cedar of the 
Mountain, From the high mountains of India. Deodar, or God JVee, 
so called becaus^ certain nations worship beneath its shade. New, splen- 
did ', tree invaluable 3 evergreen ; with leaves like the Larch. The tree 
g^ows tail and upright ; branches pendulous 3 or by pruning it assumes 
the for^ of a Weeping Willow^.^ '• A tree," says Professor Lindley, " as 
hardy a.jd fast growing as the Larch, more valuable in its timber, and with 
the evergreen beauty of the Cedar of Lebanon. Of all the trees of British 
India, this is incomparably the most important to England. It has every 
good quality, and no bad one." 

2. DxuTZiA. Deutzia Seabra. New, beautiful, and hardy, rising six 
or seven feet. Flowers in June } small, white, bell-formed, like Use 
Halesia or Cercis, but clustered in long spikes or garlands. JD. aineims 
is another variety. 

3. Japan Angelica. Ardlia Japonieti, Japan Hercules' Club, ot 
Angelica Tree. New; rare; splendid; qf medium growtii. 

4. Silver-Lkaved Beech. Fagiu Argentea. New j beautiful. 

5. Osage Orange. Is cJicsstw; trees male and female. Page 38^* 

6» Garreta Elliptica. New ; remarkable. A tall shrub; covered, 
when in bloom, with elegant, long, pendulous catkins, which look, at a 
.distance, like locks of hair. Har(^ in Britain. 

CLIMBING ROSES. 

BouRSAULT Roses. R. MvUiflora var. The Boursault roses are 
▼ery showy, blooming abundantly ; rising a dozen feet in a season, with 
■trong, fine red wood, and perfectly hardy. 

1. *B. Amandis, or New Crimson. Large, cupformed, splendid 
crimson. 

2. B. Blush. Form globular ; pale flesh color. 

3. B. Elegans. Form expanded ; purple, striped with white. 

4. B. Gracalis. Color bright pink : cupformed. 

Michigan, or Prairie Roses. Jk. Rubifolia. The Prairie roses 
are the finest climbing roses known ; are perfectly hardy, robust ; growing 
upwards ten feet in a single season ', blossoming m splendid ckisters, and 
in July, after other hardy roses are gone« 

1. *R. R. Queen or the Prairies. Feast*$. Tlie most strong, 
splendid, hardy climber known, of all giant roses. Form beautiful and 
perfect ; cupformed ; color bright pink ; blooming in splended clusters 
of from 18 to 25 in each cluster, iike Noisettes,%ut far superior. 

2. R. R. Baltimore Belle. Fecufs, Rose colored 3 cupformed; in 
laive clusters. 

3. R. R. Perpetual Pink. Feav^t, Cupfonmid ; color fine pink j 
ia splendid clusters. 

38* 
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7. Paolowitia. Pmuiownia Jiiytririii. Km. A new vA apleii- 
dkl tr»« fhNB Japui > of eitnoidiiufy rapid growtb, and leaTM of enor- 
mous nie ^ the flowen of a fine blue color, in laige cUwten or panicles ; 
each indJTidual like the Gloxhum unda ; of a sweet and fngn^kt odor. 
At the Garden of Planta, in Paris, the tree blossomed for the firat time 
early in May, 1842; — the parent tiee of all in France. In ^onnandj, 
the tree, while young, is tender, afterwards hardy. Such is my accoojut, 
from the distant but most authentic resources. The trees fitst sent me 
from France, early in 1843, being lost in the wreck of the ship Louis 
Philippe, new specimens were again sent early 'in 1843. 

8. DuL'BLX Whitje FLowsRiHe PoMEORARATE. Pumoaflote alba 
pL New, rare, rather tender. 

9. Wekpihg Poplar. Popuhu pendnda, New. 

10. Variegated-Leaved Padua Plum. Prwwa padiaa foL var. 
Two yarieties. New. 

11. Hybrid Gordobia Corraht. Ribu HyMdm Oordomamm 
New; rare. 

12. Double Flowxribo Movxtaiit Raspbsrrt. ^u^im ftort 
pieno. New ; lilac color. 

IS. Variegated-Leated Turret Oar. Kiuereua foi, variegata 
New; beautiAil. 

14. Hybrid Silter-Leated MouirTAiN Ash. Sorbm ki/brida. 
New. Tree tall, straight, handsome 3 leaves oblong, lobed, daxk green 
above, silvery white beneath ; conspicuous. 

15. Np.w Weepirg Elm. Ulmua effkua. Beautif\il. 

16. New QuF.Kif of the Meadow. Bviraa lobata Amerieana, A 
gigantic variety of 8. hbata ; — fterbaceotu. New, magnificent, the largest 
species known; a native of Indiana, which rises in Targe rea spires, or 
spikes, to the lieight of six or eight feet, in good soils. 

17. Superb Trumpet Flower. Bigrumia Suptrba, New; superb. 

18. Rose Queew of the Prairies. New; a most s]deiidid double 
rose, flowering in July. A hardy climber ; blootningin clusters. Page 995. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

FRUIT TREES, ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, &t^ 

cultivated and for sals at the 9URSERY OF 

WILLIAM KENBICK, IN NEWTON, MASS., 
riva AiTD A HAur miles raoM bostoii, st thb wasTsair atskub, and bai' 

A HILC FSOM THB OKBAT WSITaSN BAIUiOAl . 

A moet extensive aseortment of Fruit Trees, Shrubs,' Grape 
Vines, &c.; selections from the original or first-rate sources, and 
the finest varieties known. 

Ornamental Trres, Shrubs, Roses, and Herbaceous FloW' 
ERiHG Plants; a large assortment of the moat splendid hardy 
kinds. 

Trees and plants, when so ordered, will be carefallj selected and 
labelled, and securely packed in mats and moss, for all distant places, 
and daly forwarded from Boston by land or sei^. All distant orders 
to be accompanied either by cash, or by ft draft on any eastern city* 

Catalogues sent, gratis, to all wHo apply. Address, by mait 
^JietUan^ near Boston" 

WILLIAM KENRICK. 
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